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KATHRYN MEISLE 
DISTINGUISHED CONTRALTO OF THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


WHO WILL BE HEARD IN MANY LEADING ROLES THIS COMING SEASON 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








NTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Church, Secured 


2634 Circle 


Telephone: 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Expzat — Coacn — Repertoire 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Frau, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 








J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Europe Ma: a to Oct, 1 
Teatro d’Arte Modena, Milan 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. 





SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog- 
raphy, Normal Course in ublic and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


M. F. BURT 


Address: 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New_York 
350 Main Street, Orange, 
Residence; 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Puenic Recitacs Given at Intervals 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 

Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 

Phone: Endicott 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


Van Dyke Studios, 959 Eighth Avenue 
ee New York City 


Telephone: Circle 6130 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


New York 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BApITONT, 
anp TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


Member American Academy EEE 
144 East 62d Street. New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky E 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 


Phone: 3967 Fordham 


= = “Tr CTTr 

rHE BOICE STUDIO 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 

Susan S. Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 

Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 

(Summer Term Will Close Aug. 15.) 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall : : New York 
J. Cartall, Tas 


MME. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS 356 Fort Washington Ave. | New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





ROBERT E, S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIER 
CONDUC ee eee ee 


403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cit 
Studios: { fo83 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 


Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. City 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble” of Professional 
Symphony Players. Civic, Educational, Neigh- 
borhood Concerts, Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
“Y's”, Music Clubs, Community Centers, Settle- 





ments, Choral Clubs, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


ett=, Raciely-—ineerugion 
ras West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


Studios: 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu vor Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadwa 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Coacuinc anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
usical Director, Harlem, 
Presbyterian Church 
127 West ‘ans Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


Organist New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vitnna Tracner or Piano anp Composition 


! Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 

Chamber Music Class Work 
Adbveneet, Studen' 


Only 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., - Tel: Riverside 1187 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RiesBerG, A. A. G, O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
iverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano ‘ 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member the ae” Academy of 
eachers of Staging 
471 West a Arta : New York 
: Endicott 7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Playing Simplified for 
inner. 
Studio: 507 West ith Street, Mow York City 
Telephone Cathedral 266 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEM, GEORGES BAKLAN 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA — 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Endicott 0180 


: New York Cit 
Adolph Witschard, Sean. 





JOHN BLAND. 


eee a coh nol Choir 
OICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHU M R. HAR TINGTON, Assistant 
114 East 37th Street New York 


Telephone: C. Seabeale 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine a of successful | sooshing and 


certizi: 
Address: 155 "Wea 1821 Stew ae York 


so ee 4778 Morni 


(Stamford: a, New 5 ay PY Conn, “ Vednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New Yorx: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teaching at Gamut Club, 1044 So. Hope 
St., Los Angeles, until Aug. 8. 





Back in N. Y. Sept. 1, 











June 12, 1924 


DUBINSKY 


MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
SUMMER COURSE 
Beginning June 2 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Voice, 
ceoemne 

semble Playing. 
For Terms and Dates, address 


307 West 90th St. New York 


$ MARGOLIS atm 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 





Lal and En- 


MUSICAL 


Personal Representative: C.D. LUSK, 118 Mo. La Salle St., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 








FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


oul Et 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD VY. BOS) wis 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Rewdtes 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Hoon 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (oni waste 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Societ 
420 Fine Arts Bidg.' - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.¥. Tel. River 2892 
os Summer Master Classes for 

Teachers—Los Angeles, 


Pasedone. Seattle. 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio, 


Studios: 106 Central Park bey 
Telephones: Endicott 6654, 


“ WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


mali 


English Tenor 


Concert 
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Oratorio 
ra 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1926 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Mine, Hildegard Hoffmann 


NOLD ss: 
Coaching for 
Church and 

Masical Director Oratorio 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





COURIER 
DOrl TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 
OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 
ee ay ye 


R. Barth, Sec’y 


Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N.Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artiot Teacher 








ELIZABETH SPENCER 


“WOULD YOU” 


A Mabelanna Corby Son 
ORBY-LEWI S 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARA us HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | 








SOLON AL.BERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th S eS sow York 
Phone: 5840 Endi 
Residence: 1 ple il 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


-2- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 


Kesslere Photo Telephene 6952 Schuyler 


LAURIE MERRILL 


Lyric Soprano. 

Song Recitals and Recitals in Costume 
Spanish, French, Russian and Old English 
Management: Mollie Croucher 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 


Kaan HOFFMANN == 


Home Address: St, Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
PR come 


SESSIONS “*xz; 


537 West 121st St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 














ORGANIST 


LYNNWOOD 
49 West 20th Street 


FARNAM *x:\22. 


LILY STRICKLAND 


“SONGS OF IND.” 
oiutitehed J. Fischer & 








TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


437 $Ree Ave., N.Y. 
mee ~~ Opera 
use iene 


: WARFORD = 





“FIRST POSITION’ 


‘La FOREST HUM 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La come 
14 West 68th St. New York City 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING A 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS soni 


6 East 36th St. New Foe City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Planist- Teacher 
Address: 229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I, 
15 E. 38th St., New York City, 


- MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 

Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, oo 

Lucchese, Helena aut, Mary ellish, Fred stone 
Jeannette V: 


Marguerite Ringo, Tiffany, L— 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Telephone Circle rt} 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
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St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist =>— 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 


Management: 
Onpere egy Mey Office, 
East 42nd 


” oo York cry 




















ewe 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 


with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN uSS 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 


= with New York Philharmonic 
nd Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


‘STUDIO: Steinway Hall A 





Address: 144 East 150th-Street, New York City 


N.Y. 
687 Ve age St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


s BENDITZKY 


Residence Studie 8 03 stratford Fi Place Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


nectrats—Sitk i A * 
pol, 4 New vot. Tees Radice 7208 744 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New Y ork 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, 11}. 








New York 

















§ RUBANNI son 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Btudte 317 W. Tet St.. New York Tel. 1547 Badicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


EDE GREGORIO: 


Specialist in Voice Culture 
N Metropolitan rere House Bidg., 
© Studio 18, 1425 B’way, New York City 
Telephone: 525) Penn. 


© HARTHAN ARENDT 


Sopreno 


: 
E Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave Chicago, It. 


RAISA endorses 


NA KUTIN CHICAGO 


VOCAL TEACHER O ILL. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimbali! Bidg. Chicago, ti. 
MADAME 


E-mMa A. DAMBMANN] 


CONTRALTO 

limited number of pupils sccepted 
Residence Studio, 137 West 93d & Pres. Southland 
Singers Society Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewles, 
accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave ew York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO; 294 WEST 92ed STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Chicago 











S Kimball 








Art of Singing: 





Management: 
Columbus, Ohio 











BIRDICE BLYE ti: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE Recens, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio, i | Boo 2 111th New York City. 

lephone, Cathedral 7541 











KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume sumbers, 


specialties, 
Address—1!5 West llth St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan pera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88th St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


c 
E. PLOTNIKOFF ultten Tonal Obere 
a ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Plaza 


MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 


Stadio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.; Colambes 1405 











New York 








For -all information appty to the President. 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and Presiden! 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


1730 Broadway, New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 


June 12, 1924 








A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 





A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 
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Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 





With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


667 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 























SHEET MUSIC ~ | bi 


ASR for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more yee will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music, It Is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (6c) and 
{aee) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
pring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his smail profit. if he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 

appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 








“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


B leone Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still gs: built by its ee 
maker 

q Its colethinsels use in ‘ouch inetitations as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : ¢- $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -- = -- | 








MAKERS 




















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agovian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
































EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manutactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 





I. MISERENDINO | 4 = 1) AVIS === 


RIDGELY’S 69th _REGT. BAND 


vee York City 
2020 Broadwey Guna oF 




















WILLIAM REDDICK om nest 8. Wittherses Soloist 
Pianist-Comp ice: 1247" Tar agen Avenue, New York City 
Teacher of Plone—Cooching of Songs 10J Rhinelander 
219 West 6th St., HT. Tol: Mlverelde 10021 HERMAN SPIELTER 
Author MANUAL or ONY” 
Instructor of comers others. 


Studios ‘ost 8t., ork, 
Aso conn ft i Msn, oth 8 Kage Sor, 








LEADING ENG 
MUSICAL xa 


4.5% prea te NEWS & 


the latest 
of the ucla wor 
® pear, peat bee Subscription #4 4 danas 


A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor. 


I 
pe» ing sound and and teresting roughage, 


Ursula Greville." 8 I. 
year, pest b Su carat Fong ois 3 


eu are published by 
J. CURWEN & SONS, Led. 


24 normere Street, Londen, W. L England 
York Correspondent: Capt. Jereme Hart. 





STEPHEN 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, Wed- 
Srey, dso Biionde ee nae, We 
Recitals, Oratorio, etc. 


TOWNSEND 
¢ WEAVER 














Finergon 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


& Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincola Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


ADANIELL 


ante ee and Teacher 
Address 131 West 110tb St., New York 
Telephone Cathedral 10188. ean” 


Emerson Piano Co., 
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MME. CAHIER THE FEATURE OF 
BERLIN’S MUSICAL SPRING SEASON 





Schwarz, Gerhardt and Other Singers Return—Roland Hayes a Sensational Success—Many Pianists—Jarnach’s New String 
Quartet a Great Work—Twelve Thousand Hear Beethoven's Ninth 


Berlin, May 14.—Musical life in Berlin during the last 
weeks owed a good deal of its interest to Mme. Charles 
Cahier, who has been heard frequently in concert and in 
opera, Her art, now fully mature, has found universal rec- 
ognition, and everywhere in Berlin’s musical circles, in crit- 
ical, public and private estimate, a place in the very front 
rank of artists is accorded to her. In the Deutsches Opern- 
haus in Charlottenburg she was admired as Carmen and 
Aida, in Lohengrin, Cavalleria Rusticana, Tristan and 
Isolde, and Il Trovatore. This list shows the versatility 
of her dramatic achievement. Every one of her widely 
different dramatic parts she interpreted with that intellectual 
grasp, cultivated taste, emotional directness, 
simplicity and noble vocal art, which, taken to- 
gether, make her so unique an artist. She can 
dispense with sensational display of any kind 
because the perfect balance of her manifold 
gifts lifts her art high above a dazzling, but 
shallow, one-sided virtuosity. 





Seventy TIMEs. 

In addition to her highly successful perform- 
ances in opera, Mme. Cahier has sung in con- 
cert several times, taking part in the Mozart 
Requiem, conducted by Bruno Walter in the 
Philharmonic, and in Mahler’s Lied von der 
Erde, which was performed by Kleiber at the 
last symphony concert at the Staatsoper. The 
only drawback of this—in all other respects 
altogether admirable—performance was the in- 
adequate rendering of the tenor part by August 
Richter, a member of the Dusseldorf Opera. I 
have been told that Mme. Cahier on this occasion 
sang the contralto solo of Mahler’s masterpiece 
for the seventieth time. Whether this number 
be correct or not, the fact remains that no 
singer has so far been able to render Mahler’s 
peculiarly elegiac sentiment with equal intensity 
and touching effect. In the history of Mahler’s 
art she will be allotted the distinction of having 
presented to the entire musical world of Europe 
in the purest and most perfect form the emo- 
tional content of Mahler’s most individual and 
characteristic work. 

BattisTint AGAIN, 

Mattia Battistini has continued the series of 
his performances here. In addition to his two 
concerts in the Philharmonic, which have al- 
ready been’ mentioned in the last Berlin letter, 
he sang three times as a guest in the Volks- 
oper, in La Traviata, Ballo in Maschera, and 
Rigoletto. Especially the Rigoletto perform- 
ance was impressive in the highest degree. Bas- 
tistini’s wonderful command of all the resources 
of vocal art and his cultivated taste were 
brought to triumphal display. This Rigoletto 
performance was also distinguished by the col- 
laboration of the young Bulgarian tenor, Rait- = 
scheff, whose splendid voice was heard to best 
advantage and who could maintain himself even 
in the perilous neighborhood of a Battistini. 

Another tenor of remarkable power, formerly 
entirely unknown to the Berlin public, is the 
Roumanian singer, Grosavescu. If I am rightly 
informed he has so far been a member of the 
Vienna Volksoper. In the performance of Aida 
in the Charlottenburg Deutsches Opernhaus | 
heard him as partner of Mme. Cahier and was 
highly impressed with his unusual achievements. 

Tue SINGERS RETURN. 

Two favorites of the Berlin public have re- 
turned from America, Josef Schwarz and Paul 
Bender. Both artists were received with en- 
thusiasm by their numerous admirers when they 
gave concerts in the Philharmonie. Bender, 
especially, excelled in Loewe ballads, which he 
sings with a perfection hardly reached by any 
other singer today. Schwarz again charmed his 
listeners with the softness and beauty of his 
mellow baritone voice and the emotional under- 
tone pervading his singing. 

Elena Gerhardt is also counted among the favorites of 
Berlin music lovers, and the great mass of her staunch ad- 
mirers gave her a most hearty welcome at her song recital 
in Beethoven Hall. The superior quality of her art has 
hardly suffered since we heard her last—considerable time 
ago. Her accompanist, Paule Hegner, however, though a 
reliable and clean player, stands noticeably on a lower plane 
than Mme. Gerhardt as an artist, intellectually and emotion- 
ally, and thus the ideal ratio of singer to accompanist is not 
always maintained. 


Rotanp Hayes A SENSATIONAL SUCCESS. 

















An especial surprise to Berlin concert goers was the con- 
cert of the negro tenor, Roland Hayes. He had been adver- 
tised by his manager in an extremely glowing language, 
which excited suspicion rather than the expectation of some- 
thing extraordinary. His singing, however, surpassed all 
the expectations that the listeners might have cherished. In 
one word: his success was phenomenal and fully deserved. 
The beauty of his tenor voice and his vocal culture are ex- 
traordinary, and, moreover, he is an eminent interpreter of 
lyric art, fully in touch with the emotional content of the 
masterpieces he sings. German, Italian and French texts he 
sings with the same facility as English, and this achieve- 


In engaging Sergei Klibansky, 
Teachers of Singing, for its 1924 Summer Master School, the Chicago Musi- 
cal College believes that it has secured one of the most notable instructors 
As it is not what a master says, but what he does that 
proclaims his distinction, the great reputation of Mr. Klibansky’s teaching 
is based upon the brilliant accomplishments of a multitude of students. 
Many of Mr. Klibansky’s students are appearing in European opera houses ; 
some are principals in light opera organizations, and others are valued 


of modern times. 


ment speaks for his intellectual culture. He was well as- 
sisted at the piano by his accompanist, William Lawrence, 
a colored musician of no mean abilities. 


PIANIsSTIC PRowEss. 


Pianists of high fame were rather frequent guests during 
these last weeks. Egon Petri deserves to be placed at 
the head of this list of celebrities. He has now finished his 
cycle of six recitals given for the benefit of the piano stu- 
dents at the Hochschule. His last program was devoted en- 
tirely to compositions of his master, Busoni. It was an ex- 
citing and admirable revelation of pianistic power. The 


A TMU ULL 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY. 
the 


member of American 


faculty members of colleges and universities. 


aN 


general impression was that, with the exception’ of Busoni 
himself, no other pianist could have done such justice to 
these most exacting compositions, technically as well as 
spiritually. 

The program comprised three Elegies: the Indian Diary 
and the monumental Fantasia Contrapuntistica (three poly- 
phonic pieces, the brevity of which is in inverse ratio to 
their intricacy) ; the witty and elegant Perpetuum Mobile, 
and the splendid Toccata. The entire concert was a tri- 
umph, not only for Petri, but also for Busoni, still prevented 
Pom continued illness from. making ‘his appearance in 
ublic. 

7 Elly Ney has returned to Germany from the United States. 
Her playing was as striking and individual as ever before. 
However, the total impression would have been still greater 
if she had shown better taste in her program, which con- 
tained as a principal number Tschaikowsky’s insipid piano 
sonata, and which otherwise was not at all happy in the 
choice and arrangement of the single numbers. 

Emil Sauer, Conrad Ansorge, Frederic Lamond and 
Ignatz Friedman are well known in their characteristic fea- 
tures, and in their recitals they hardly gave us new impres- 
sions of their art. Sauer’s elegant and brilliant virtuosity, 
neither of monumental proportions nor extraordinary spir- 
itual qualifies, is, however, unsurpassed in its special field. 


Academy of 


Ansorge played a Beethoven program with the addition of 
Liszt’s B minor sonata, and Lamond this time replaced his 
traditional Beethoven program with a list of various names. 
Ignatz Friedman, as regards purely pianistic qualities, is sec- 
ond to no other pianist. If, however, his performances sat 
isfy highest demands only occasionally, the cause of this 
shortcoming seems to be a certain laxity of taste, which 
sometimes leads him to negligence in style and interpreta- 
tion. Still another pianist, Bruno Eisner, has been very 
successful in his last recital. I heard a truly masterly ren- 
dering of Liszt’s legend and a group of Chopin pieces played 
with charm, finish and culture of taste. 
JaRNAcuH’s STRING Quarter A Fine Work. 

As to new compositions, the harvest of these last weeks 
has not been very rich. One composition of real weight, 
however, was played for the first time in Berlin: Philippe 
Jarnach’s string quartet. The Havemann Quartet gave us 
an ideal performance of this difficult and complicated com 
position. It shows Jarnach in a new phase of development, 
different from the point reached in the composer's beautiful 
quintet. The new work is still more absolute 
music, still less romantic, more severe and logi 
cal in its strict thematic development and its 
close texture. To appreciate its many fine de 
tails would require an intimate knowledge, 
which it is impossible to obtain from one hear 
ing. But after the first impression one may 
affirm that this quartet belongs to the most im. 
portant of productions of our time, and that 
it 1s representative, as only few contemporary 
scores are, of modern music in its highest as 
pirations, 

_ Little pieces for string quartet by Max But 
ting, op. 26, played at the same concert, have 
= some grateful and amusing details, without, 
= however, impressing the listeners with qualities 
of higher art. Another string quartet by Max 
=  Butting was recently played (together with a 
= clarinet quintet by Kurt Schubert and songs 
by Arnold Ebel) by the Demau Quartet in a 
soiree given to a number of distinguished in 
vited guests at the residence of the mayor of 
Berlin, This soiree marks the inauguration of 
a series of concerts (orchestral and chamber 
music) under the patronage of the city of Ber 
(Continued on page 29) 


Famous Strad Changes Hands Via 
Bryant 

The famous Du Brouq Stradivarius, which 
has been played for the last eighteen years by 
Efrem Zimbalist, celebrated violinist, has just 
been sold by O. H. Bryant, Boston expert and 
dealer, to D. H. Walton, of Brookline, Mass 
The price is said to be in the neighborhood of 
$20,000. The Du Brouq Stradivarius is one 
of the really splendid specimens of the work of 
Stradivari. It was sold by the Baron Du 
Broug in 1903 to Hans Wesley, the English 
violinist and teacher. Mr. Wesley played the 
instrument until 1907 when it was sold to 
Efrem Zimbalist, who used jit constantly, Mr 
Bryant, who is in a position to know fine Cre 
monas perhaps as well as any authority, says 
= of the Du Broug Strad: “The Du Broug Strad, 
made in 1728, is as fine a specimen of this 
period as any in existence.” 





Jeanne Gordon Awarded Custody of 
Daughter 


Jeanne Gordon, American contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who was di 
vorced from her husband, Ralph K. Trix, a 
real estate broker, a short time ago, was award- 
ed the custody of their daughter, Jane, under 
an amendment to the decree allowed on June 5 
by Circuit Judge Mandell. ; 


Victor Herbert’s Will 

: The will of the late Victor Herbert was filed 
for probate in the Manhattan 
Court last week. According to 
filed by his lawyer, Nathan Burkan, the estate 
is in excess of $35,000. To his ion, Clifford 
Herbert of Chicago, he left $10,000, explaining 
that he “has received a good education and has 
been the recipient of many benefactions at my hands during 
my lifetime.” The house, No. 321 West 108th Street, and 
half the residuary estate are left to Mrs. Herbert, in addi 
tion to a third interest in Herbert's copyrights. The other 
half of the residuary estate and remaining two-thirds in 
terest in the royalties are left to his daughter, Ella, who 
resides with her mother. 


Surrogate’s 
the petition 


Ta ifr 


Change in Minneapolis Symphony Management 

E, L. Carpenter, president of the Orchestral Association 
of Minneapolis, writes the Musicat Courter that. in ac 
cordance with a long standing desire of Carlo Fische: 
associate manager, he will relinquish his connection with 
the business management and return to his old position in 
the cello section of the orchestra. The entire managerial 
control of the orchestra will be placed in the hands of 
Arthur J. Gaines. The local management of the St. Paul 
concerts of the Minneapolis Orchestra will, as heretofore 
be under the direction of Edmund A. Stein. The policy of 
the organization will be to concentrate all business of the 
orchestra in the manager, and no outside agents will be 
used in booking tours or handling any of the other business 
of the organization. This arrangement becomes effective 
at once, 








669 HATE crowds and the pressure of the city; I want 
| to live where there are trees and a cathedral.” 

Thus wistfully spoke Jenny Lind while at the very 
height of her career in 1847, and it is pleasant to know that 
her heartfelt wish—at least in part—was soon to be ful- 
filled 

For some years the reputation of this extraordinary Swed- 
ish girl had been growing, until finally the musical world 


of Europe was aflame. In Sweden, Finland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Jenny Lind was pronounced the lyrical genius of 
her day As early as 1845 Benjamin Lumley, manager of 


Her Majesty's Theater, London, had patiently tried to lure 
the Nightingale away from her Continental triumphs; fin- 
illy, in 1847, he succeeded; and the contract signed between 
them for the singer’s London debut is an interesting docu- 
ment 

Under its terms, Jenny Lind was to receive more than 
ever before, “£4800 for the season” (from April 14 to 
August 20) “with a furnished house to live in, horses and 
carriage, and £800 extra for a month in Italy (after the 
termination of the London season) if she wished to study 
the language more fully, or rest.” 

Notwithstanding the—for that time—generous honorar- 
it is “the furnished home to live in” that seems to have 
pleased the simple young Swedish girl, sur- 
A charming cottage 


ium 
particularly 
feited with ceremony and plaudits, 


prettily named “Clairville’—in London's suburb, Old 
Brompton (now South Kensington), was rented for her 
use by the astute Mr. Lumley 


Though small and unpretending,” says a chronicler, “it 
was both comfortable and convenient. It was within a mod- 
erate drive of the theater; and the neighborhood in which 
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JENNY LIND IN 1886, 
From a contemporaneous photograph. 





it stood was sufficiently retired to ensure the privacy which 
indeed formed one of its principal attractions.” 

Jenny Lind was at last happy; she had the “quiet” and 
the “green trees.” 

And, when we consider the events following the prima 
donna’s arrival in London, it would seem as though such a 
rural refuge was quite necessary. She made her debut on 
May 4, singing the role of Alice in Meyerbeer’s Robert le 
Diable. We hear that “the wish for places was so great 
that men were thrown down, ladies fainted, and dress-suits 
were torn to pieces.” Queen Victoria, herself an accom- 
plished musician, occupied the royal box, and she was so 
delighted with Jenny's singing that at the final curtain, 
breaking all formal precedent, she threw a wreath at the 
artist's feet,” 

In her diary, the Queen thus quaintly and. charmingly 
describes one of the Nightingale’s songs: “It was all piano, 
and clear and sweet, and like the sighing of a zephyr; yet 
all heard. Who would describe those long notes, drawn out 
till they quite melt away; that ‘shake’ which becomes softer 
and softer, and those very piano and flute-like notes, and 
those round fresh tones which are so youthful.” 

Victoria never forgot Jenny Lind (her junior by one 
year). A warm friendship grew between them, and during 
this season the prima donna gave three “command perform- 
ances"—two at Buckingham Palace, and one at Osborne. 
She had always refused to take money for royal concerts, 
but the Queen presented her with a handsome bracelet, 
saying: “I must again express not only my admiration, but 
my respect for you.” 

The “Jenny Lind fever,” as it was aptly called, now raged 
through London. “One simple Swedish girl has bewitched 
a whole population,” writes an enthusiastic critic. On a 
Jenny Lind night at Her Majesty's, the crowd would gather 
as early as half past three in the afternoon, People fol- 
lowed the songstress about the streets, and a “Jenny Lind 
crush” became a cant phrase of the day. 

Such plaudits might easily have turned the head even 
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of an older and more experienced artist; but Jenny Lind 
apparently thought more of her “cottage” than of her 
“conquest.” She clung to that ingenuousness and simplicity 
which throughout her life was one of her greatest charms. 
“I found the English public in the highest degree sym- 
pathetic—and intelligent,” she writes to her mother in Stock- 
holm, “From the Queen down to the scene-shifter, all have 
been so good to me, and so friendly. We live most de- 
lightfully, rather far from the city, where all is still and 
restful; the air is splendid, and a garden in which the birds 
are singing the whole day long—and the trees are so fresh 
and green.” 

On finishing her London season, the Nightingale toured 
the provinces, making new friends, winning fresh laurels. 
At Brighton, Manchester, Liverpool, they adored her. At 
Birmingham a medal was struck in her honor, 

In a dusty, musty antiquarian’s shop in the Strand, I was 
lucky enough to run across a specimen of this medal. On 
the obverse is a half-length portrait of Jenny, in her prim 





IUSBAND, 
OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 

From a dagurreotype taken in Baston, February 5, 1852, 
just after their marriage, 


JENNY LIND AND, HER 


frock and lace bertha, The reverse is inscribed with the 
motto: “Nescit * occasum” (her star remains in the ascend- 
ant). Below is a lyre (representing Music), surrounded by 
lilies and roses, on which—as though by happy coincidence— 
a nightingale has just lit. 

“It Was Otto GoL_pscH Mint.” 

While wrapping up my purchase, the owner of the little 
shop seemed quite interested in my questions about Jenny 
Lind. “Some years ago,” he proffered, “an odd old chap used 
to keep popping in here; looked kind of down at the heel; 
always asked for medals and portraits of Jenny Lind.” 

“What was his name?” I queried, scenting a rival collector. 
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JENNY LIND 


as “Alice” in Robert le Diable.- From a music sheet pub- 
' lished in 1847. 

“I don’t remember; guess he’s dead by now”—then to his 
partner: “Jim, what was the name of that queer cove who 
used to bother us about Jenny Lind ‘stuff ?—Heh?—Oh, yes” 
-—then to me: “It was Otto Goldschmidt.” 

I left the shop without explaining to the worthy proprietor 
that this “odd old chap, a bit down at the heel,” was once 
the brilliant accompanist and’ composer, who, at the age of 
twenty-three, married Jenny Lind in Boston, February 5, 
1852, surviving her by. twenty years. Their marriage p:oved 
an ideally happy one, and. the little incident just dwelt on 
seemed particularly touching as proof of Otto Goldschmidt’s 
unending devotion, 

England never forgets the truly great, native or alien, as 
one soon learns in journeying through her cities and towns 
and noting the many records and monuments symbolic of 
past achievement. In the south transept of Westminster 
Abbey—known as “Poets’ Corner”—is a memorial bas relief 
in white marble, dignified and beautiful in its extreme sim- 
plicity, immortalizing the genius of Jenny Lind. A large 
aoulae plaque sets off the head, in profile; around the bor- 
der, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” that wonderful line 
from Jenny Lind’s great solo in Handel's Messiah. Below 


is a lyre, with the inscription, “Jenny Lind Goldschmidt— 
Born, Oct, 6th, 1820—Died, Nov. 2nd, 1887.” 

One feels glad the nation placed this lovely tribute to her 
in Poets’ Corner, for throughout her career Jenny Lind 
loved the poets. 


Burns and Shelley—in musical setting— 








“WYND'S POINT,” JENNY LIND’S HOME NEAR MALVERN, HEREFORDSHIRE 
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' “THE LITTLE RUSTIC ARBOR BUILT AS A SURPRISE TO HER HUSBAND” 


were in her repertory; one of her favorite quotations, from 
Milton's Paradise Lost, is graven on a Jenny Lind medal. 

Clairville, the Nightingale’s pretty suburban cottage at 
Old Brompton, has long since been pulled down and its site 
is now occupied by a pretentious residence. However, its 
name is perpetuated in Clairville Grove, a road stretching 
to the north. But, tucked away in a rather remote section 
of South Kensington, the home occupied by Jenny Lind— 
after she and her husband returned from the Continent in 
1875—is still standing. It is now No. 1 Moreton Gardens, 
and, curiously enough, is only a few minutes’ stroll from 
the Clairville cottage site. Perhaps pleasant memories of 
the days that were led Jenny Lind, in her fifty-sixth year, to 
return to the scene—I like to think so. 

Her Home Stitt STANpDING. 

The house, a three storied building of gray stone, rather 
somber and unprepossessing, is now occupied by the Lucas- 
Tooth Boys’ Training Fund, a municipal institution. On a 
neat bronze tablet over the gate is lettered the following: 


“Jenny Lind—Madame Goldschmidt—1820-1887—Singer— 
Lived here.” Adjacent, in a prim, green, tiny fenced in 
square, typically British, is the picturesque 


church of St. Mary Boltons, where occasionally, 
tradition says, Jenny Lind sang in the choir. 

In the spring of 1883, the prima donna 
brought to maturity plans, which for a long 
time had been pending, for the purchasing of 
a summer home where she could enjoy her holi- 
days apart from the crowds and the noise she 
so disliked. Although she was then sixty-three 
years old, her life was still a busy one. Be- 
sides numerous charitable endeavors, she was 
giving much of her time to training the soprano 
voices in the Bach choir founded by her hus- 
band in 1875, and helping the Royal College of 
Music, of whose faculty she was a member. 

The spot chosen for a “rest home” was on the 
sunny eastern slope of the historic Malvern 
Hills, which, running almost due north and 
south, separate the counties of Worcester 
and Hereford. It is interesting to note that 
Malvern was a favorite resort of Jenny's friend 
and benefactor, Queen Victoria, who for many 
summers journeyed there to enjoy the bracing 
air and drink the celebrated waters. Here the 
prima donna purchased a modest estate, known 
as Wynd’s Point, the name being borrowed by 
the former owner from a rugged peak just to the north. 
“The country people call it Wynd’s Point,” says the London 
World of 1884, “but in the future it ought to be known 
as the Nightingale’s Nest!” 

In the fall of 1883, Jenny Lind sang in public for the last 
time, at a benefit for the Great Western Railway Servant 
Fund, in West Malvern Concert Hall, and a chronicler who 
was present tells us: “There was something of the old tone 
about honey-hearted Jenny.” 

The drive of three miles from Malvern to Malvern Wells, 
from which hamlet Wynd’s Point is but a stroll, is one long 
to be remembered. The white ribbon of road leads past 
hedge-bound farms and bits of forest land, skirting the beau- 
tiful valley of the Severn. On reaching the Wells we make 
our way afoot perhaps a quarter of a mile through shady 
lanes, when suddenly we are confronted by the great and 
forbidden Herefordshire Beacon, rising majestically to a 
height of 1,096 feet above sea level. On its summit is the 
British Camp, one of the most perfect examples of hill 
fortresses in the kingdom. Wrapped in legend is this old 
Beacon; it is even whispered that once Druids held their 
sacred rites of sun worship on its frowning summit. 


MEDAL, STRUCK IN BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, 


Curiously enotigh the date of Jenny Lind’s 


Wyno’s Point 


Just to the north, safely tucked away in the hollow of the 
hill from which it derives its name, nestles Wynd’s Point, 
Jenny Lind’s favorite home. The house, reminding one of 
a mountain chalet, with its many gabled, deep-sloping roof 
and green verandas with pillars of untrimmed silver birch, 
is perched on a woody rock that drops almost sheer to the 
road. Many paths leading up wind through the larches, 
thick with furze and broom to the very top, where the 
breeze sweeps in from the sea. Beautiful shade trees are 
there to shelter one from the bleak north and east winds ; 
shrubs, primly clipped in geometric designs, so reminiscent 
of a former day, mellow the foreground. 

The furrowed but smiling old caretaker and gardener, 
an important fragment of his time-honored surroundings, 
quickly took me in charge. He proved to be a cheery soul— 
a Scotchman by birth; a Jenny Lind enthusiast by tempera- 
ment and experience. The place now belongs to the estate 
of the late George Cadbury of London, and I was glad to 
hear that few changes had been made since the Nightingale 
lived there. Knowing her fondness for roses—one seldom 





JENNY LIND’S SUCCESS. 
She was born in 1820. 


sees a Jenny Lind print. or medal in which a rose is not 
included—some gay “ramblers” against a mouldering bit of 
stone-work caught my eye. 

“Those very bushes were here in her day, 
gardener, as though reading my inmost thoughts. 
Cadbury will hardly let me trim them.” 

As we strolled about the grounds, becoming firm friends 
in a jiffy, the old fellow gave me a few significant flashes 
of B ome) history: 

he had never known Jenny Lind; but, “as a bit of 
a lad” he was apprenticed in a ne ighboring greenhouse, and 
often saw her working in the garden, or climbing the Beacon 
of a late afternoon, to watch the sunset. “Do you know,” 
he added, “I'll not forget one morning in the fall of 1887. 
I was busy down near the Wells, repotting some plants; 
had a Jenny Lind camellia in my hand, loosening up the 
roots a bit, when my employer stopped by to say Madame 
Goldschmidt, as we called her, was dead.” 

We admired a huge sycamore under which the prima 
donna would often sit, with some favored book; the little 
rustic arbor, built as a surprise to her husband; the dwarf 
cypress she planted with her own hands; the odd Swedish 


” 


explained the 


“Mrs. 


1847, COMMEMORATING 


birth as stated on this medal is erroneous. 


“THE ODD SWEDISH PORCH” 


added to the house as an afterthought, in token of 
Stockholm. 

I must enter the house, to view the restful drawing 
so cool looking: vin its chintz and tasteful etchings. 
The “little golden cage,” as the prima donna called her music 
room, fronts this apartment. It is a small semi-circular 
chamber, in gold and French grey, be-mirrored and quite 
bizarre. The window with its sunshiny outlook, is bowered 
in ivy, and one can pleasantly imagine the Nightingale trip- 
ping to and fro, as she trilled out her notes. She is still 
there, in fact, for a large handsome engraving of Jenny, in 
the heyday of her youth,—inscribed as a gift from Otto 
Goldschmidt to Mrs. Cadbury—adorns the wainscoting. My 
interest in this picture naturally turned our conversation to 
Otto, who, as my informant explained, was often a visitor 
at Wynd's Point after his wife’s death. With much satis 
faction he showed me a cherished silver pocket-piece—five 
shillings from Mr. ee “for keeping up the place, 
just as Jenny would like it.” 

The prima donna’s einen is on the second floor, facing 
the rear; a large bay window affords a glorious view of the 
Malvern Hills. It was in this room that she 
lay for weeks suffering from a paralytic attack 
On the morning of November 2, 1887, her 
daughter opened the shutters to let in the sun. 
Jenny Lind faintly sang a few bars of An den 
Sonnenschein, the melody she loved. This was 
her last song. 

Before turning homeward, I clambered to the 
top of Herefordshire Beacon to enjoy the view 
the Nightingale had so often gazed on. From 
the summit, parts of . fifteen comnting in Eng 
land and Wales can be seen; three Cathedrals, 
Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester. And, as the 
eye falls on these imposing peaks and dales, 
what historic events are mirrored in one's 
memory! Qn the slope in the mid-distance, 
Prince Edward escaped from his captors after 
the battle of Lewes. You can see the site of 


porch, 

far distant 
Then 

room, 


Wigmore, where Mortimer, Earl of March, 
awaited him. Through that gap in the hills 
marched Edward of York to fulfill his vow 


made on yonder victorious field at Mortimer’s 
Cross. 

Just then I was recalled to the present by 
a beam of the reddening sun falling aslant 
Jenny Lind’s quaint, peaceful home. Not far 
off, peeping through magnificent oaks, and forest brethren, 

was the steeple of Little Malvern Church, which she at 
tended. As I turned to go, my mind wandered back to that 
eagerly whispered wish: “I want to live where there are 
trees and a cathedral.” 


A Quiet 


Jenny Lind’s grave is in Great Malvern Cemetery, four 
and a half miles distant, and the faithful Otto Goldschmidt 
sleeps at her side. Their resting place is marked by an 
unpretentious monument, surmounted by a simple granite 
cross. Just below is a white marble medallion, bearing a 
winged-lyre encircled by a wreath of roses, Jenny's symbol. 
“Excelsior,” is on the upper stone of the pede stal in raised 
letters. The face of the monument is inscribed: “In loving 
memory of Jenny Maria Lind, wife of Otto Goldschmidt. 
Born at Stéckholm, Oct. 6, 1820; died at Wynd’s Point, 
Malvern, Nov. 2, 1887—And, of Otto Goldschmidt, born in 
Hamburg, Aug. 21, 1829, died in London, Feb. 24, 1907.” 
The grave is fenced ‘round by a neat iron railing; within, 
white geraniums and a tiny blue flower grow in profusion 

(Continued on page 47) 
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House occupied by Jenny Lind in 1875 while in London. 
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ROBBIANI’S ANNA KARENINA CLOSES ROME SEASON 


New Opera Noisy, Like Its Predecessors—A Fine Tosca—Many Concerts at Season’s End 


Rome, May 21.—The first performance anywhere of 
Robbiani’s Anna Karenina at the Costanzi seems to have 
given the signal for the season's end; for, while it was an- 
nounced with much emphasis that the season would run 
into June, the theater was mysteriously and abruptly closed 
after two Sunday performances of the novelty. 

Truth to tell, it was not a success. The opera has the 
same faults as its predecessors from Maestro Robbiani’s 
pen: it abounds in noise, noise, noise, with very little real 
music in between. Once in a while there is an expressive 
phrase, as though the composer was about to repent; but 
suddenly this breaks off and the poor singers have to strug- 
gle against the din of the orchestra as before. 

The libretto, based of course on Tolstoy's novel, is poorly 
made and some of the situations are ludicrous. The cast 
was good and did a great deal to save the opera from an 
almost certain failure. Maestro Vitale, the conductor, was 
admirable, getting everything possible out of the music 
which is almost sterile. Mme. Cervi-Caroli was a very ex- 
pressive Anna; the tenor, Fagoada (again a Spaniard), 
displayed a brilliant voice which, however, needs polishing. 
Baritone Fregosi, as Karenine, was excellent, and Laura 
Pasini with her lovely voice made a perfect impersonation 
of the son. Maestro Robbiani, the composer, and all of the 
artists were called before the curtain several times after 
each act. 

Crimi AND Srracctart 1n Tosca 

Despite Anna Karenina, however, the season ended bril- 
liantly, thanks to the repetitions of L’Africana and Tosca, 
in both of which the tenor, Crimi, shone, getting ovation 
after ovation for his fine interpretations. The cast of Tosca 
was exceptional, Stracciari, of the Scala, taking the part 
of Scarpia. 

Tue New Society Active 

There has been a rush of concerts before the final closing 
of doors, the Augusteo finishing up with the ninth sold- 
out performance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. 

Next in importance is the series of the C. D. N. M. 
(Corporazione della Nuove Musiche), which is the Italian 
section of the I. S. C. M. Three of the concerts I have 
already mentioned; the fourth one had, not a “success d’es- 
time but a success d’interét”—or curiosité. It comprised, 
besides pieces of Malipiero, Ravel and Rieti that were 
already known, Stravinsky’s Concertino for strings, which 
certainly is not one of the best of this mercurial Russian’s 
works, Yet it created a certairi interest by its vivacity 
and queer rhythms, Casella’s five pieces for piano (Pre- 
lude, Lullaby, Valse ridicule, Nocturne and Foxtrot) reveal 
the fine musician, tasteful and elegant. He played them 
himself with brilliancy and conviction and was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Fionzarey Quartet PLays Goossens 

The Flonzaley Quartet has paid us a visit, the program 
including, besides Mozart and Schubert, Eugéne Goossens’ 
Fantasy Quartet, opus 21. They played admirably and 
were duly successful. Another interesting occasion was 
the performance of Domenico Alaleona’s settings of Pas- 
coli poems, in commemoration of the poet. Laura Pasini, 
soprano, and Maria Lazzari, contralto, were the successful 
interpreters of these expressive modern, but not ultra-mod- 
ern melodies, 

Among the single concert-givers singers predominate both 
in number and variety. Two Italians, Signorine Bruna 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America’s Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 
HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 
Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
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The Wall Street Amusement Company, 
Managers for Distinguished Artists and Concert Tours 25 Beaver St., N. Y. 





Farigi and Giulia Becchi, gave interesting programs, the 
former including even American names among the com- 
posers (R. untington Woodman and Wainwright- 

urphy), the latter a inumber of ‘the younger Italians 
(Respighi, Castelnuovo-fedesco, ett.), some songs of 
Gianolio being especially liked. Both have agreeable voices 
and Mme. Becchi sang with great delicacy and fine shading. 

A young Russian Baritone, Ivan Petroff, pupil of Maestro 
Mario Cotogni, showed both talent and temperament in a 
varied program; and Maria Bonera, a Bulgarian singer 
of the Sofia Opera, proved to be particularly at home in 
Russian music, 

Two New Fippvers 

Mme. Bonera was assisted by a very young and very 
promising violinist named Pasqualini-Veracini, who was 
most successful and will no doubt be heard in the future. 
Another fiddler of promise, Tina Perugia, a young Italian 
girl, included some pieces by her countrymen in her pro- 
gram, namely d'Ambrosio’s Humoresque and Gasco’s Vision 
of Orsola. She, too, made a successful debut, 

Among the pianists, Lorenzo Danza, an Argentine of 
Italian extraction, aroused attention, showing a fine tech- 
nic, especially in MacDowell’s concert study, which figured 
on the program besides pieces of Glazounoff, Martucci, Pick- 
Mangiagalli and Cyril Scott. Beethoven’s sonata, op. 53, 
was the piéce de resistance. Eleana Laura, a pupil of Maes- 
tro Rubati, also had a good success, and was especially 
applauded for two of her master’s own pieces, a Tragic 
Dance and a Dwarf’s Dance, so that the composer ,himself 
had to share her success. Finally, Max Kindle, pianist- 
composer, played his own works, including a Romantic 
Sonata and some arrangements of rather pretentious or- 
chestral pieces. 

Mention should be made, in closing, of an interesting 
lecture on Palestrina, musically illustrated by members of 
the Sistine Chapel, with which the Societa Filarmonica 
closed its season. Maestro Cametti was the lecturer, 

Dotty Pattison. 


Onegin, “Coloratura Contralto” 


Sigrid Onegin is a genuine contralto, and contraltos are 
not expected to compete with their light-voiced soprano sis- 
ters in florid song. Nevertheless, the remarkable virtuosity 
of Mme. Onegin in vocal embroidery has won her unusual 
notices. “The ease with which she sings her florid passages 
hovering around A, B and high C would make most sopranos 
look to their laurels,” writes Aroule Sheasby in the Des 
Moines Register. Similar quotations could be adduced from 
scores of reviews. Perhaps the following, by Edward Moore 
in the Chicago Tribune, may be regarded as typical: “When 
it came to the Hosanna in Excelsis and the encore, Mozart's 
Alleluia, Mme. Onegin did a bit of florid singing that would 
have startled a coloratura soprano. Enormous range, rapid 
fire display always squarely in the middle of the note, an 
infallible trill and everything in that lovely tone of hers 
made a real event.” 

Despite this amazing gift, Mme. Onegin does not believe 
in the exploitation of her coloratura singing as an end in 
itself. ‘The old airs abound in florid passages,” she says, 
“and these should be sung as well as the singer can perform 
them. They are part of the music—not mere ornament.” 

This fluency has enabled Mme. Onegin to revive many of 
the great airs of the contralto repertory, airs which had 
almost disappeared from programs for lack of a contralto 
who could combine a rich contralto voice with the agility 
of a coloratura. 


Elsa Alsen Has Voice of Wide Range 


Elsa Alsen, the dramatic soprano who will be heard in 
concert in America next season, says that she has had nine 
teachers and that she has gotten the best from each of them 
and feels that each had something different to give her. 
Mme. Alsen started her career as a concert and church 
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“His singing of the Grieg and Rubinstein songs was worth 
going a long way to hear.”—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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Mme. SODER-HUECK writes: 
“The Cry of the Woman” 
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Your “Cry of the Woman” 
is beautiful. Will use it in 
my studio. 
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singer, and is now one of the greatest Wagnerian singers 
in the opera field. Her repertory, thanks to the unusual 
range of her voice, is dimost unlimited. She can sing 
Carmen and Micaela with equal ease. She sings any soprano 
part in oratorio, but she has not lost her low notes and her 
famous Senta aria in the Flying Dutchman is one of her 
masterpieces, as is also the Walkiire cry. Next season 
Mme. Alsen will not only sing German but also Italian and 
English in opera and concert. — ' 


Management Ernest Briggs Attractions 


In accordance with his long-established custom of group- 
ing or classifying his attractions by their appeal as to subject 
rather than according to voice, Ernest Briggs announces 
that his office is featuring novelties of demonstrated box 
office value, such as the Tony Sarg Marionettes, the 
Alberti Pantomimes, the Albertina Rasch Ballet, Al Sweet’s 
Singing Band and Mme. Paule Le Perrier in her novel 
Pagliacci. 

There is a special operatic group with Morgan Kingston, 
Elsie Baker, Milo Miloradovich, Leo de Hierapolis, and the 
Pagliacci of Mme. Le Perrier. Among the folk song artists 
three notable additions have been made in Crystal Waters’ 
Evolution of American Song, Vanette Van Sweringen’s 
Spanish Songs and the English Coster Songs of JoMn 

atthews, English tenor, with Milo Miloradovich featuring 
Russian folk songs in a curious and original combination . 
with her operatic arias and lyrics of Thomas Moore. 

Besides the special appeal to young people in both the 
Marionettes and the Pantomimes, Helen Porter, in song and 
story for children, and Sally Hamlin, Victor and Duo-Art 
record artist, have been added for the numerous schools 
and clubs demanding entertainment at least as good for 
their children as they are in the habit of buying for older 
concertgoers. 

In his inter-dependent bureaus, Mr. Briggs lists the Tony 
Sarg Marionettes, the Alberti Pantomimes, and Manage- 
ment Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, each of these attractions 
maintaining their own separate entities, but operating in 
combination with each other, and Management Ernest 
Briggs, Inc., serving as the clearing house for guidance of 
correspondence, road work, and supervision of itineraries. 

Georgia MacMullen, soprano, gives a program of popular 
appeal, and Arthur Shattuck’s booking is handled east of 
the Mississippi by special arrangement with Margaret Rice. 

New and striking box office features are promised, with 
the definite announcement coming in the near future. 


Blanche Bellaire’s Success Abroad 


Only two years ago, after having sung with much suc- 
cess and winning a great deal of praise for herself in 
America, Blanche Bellaire decided to go abroad and study 
for a while with the great Maestro Sabastina. Immediately 
after her first appearance in Europe her success was so 
sustained that she went on tour. Arriving in Tunis, Africa, 
she was heard by the manager of the opera house and was 
immediately engaged to sing the role of Mimi in La Bohéme. 
At this performance she was more successful than on any 
other occasion. Her brilliant soprano, of rich quality, com- 
bined with her portrayal of the character, won for her an 
ovation. The manager of the opera house was so well 
pleased with her triumph that she was engaged to appear at 
two additional performances during the same week, one of 
which was a reception of Mimi in Bohéme and the second 
as Marguerite in Faust, when she again acquitted herself 
admirably and was hailed by critics as a singer with a bright, 
promising future. The La Saison Chronicle called her “a 
young and charming American. She has a voice of silver, 
warm, abundant, colorful and powerful. She is graceful of 
figure and sang the role of Mimi artistically.” 

Miss Bellaire intends to come back to America where the 
public will again have an opportunity of hearing this fine 
artist. 


Reiner a Hit in London and Prague 


Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra, who 
makes his New York debut this summer as guest conductor 
of the Stadium Concerts, scored a great success at his first 
London appearance, according to a cable just received by 
Stadium officials. Mr. Reiner went from London to Prague, 
where he conducted at the International Music Festival, 
receiving a great ovation, after a magnificent performance 
of Arnold Bax’s symphony and Prokofieff’s violin concerto, 
with Szigeti as soloist. e has been invited to conduct the 
London Symphony Orchestra again next season. 





Mana-Zucca’s Compositions in Demand 


The weekly list of artists and students who are continu- 
ally using Mana-Zucca’s compositions is indeed a very large 
one. Among those who have sung and played her works 
during a recent week may be mentioned Frances Sonin, 
Wiley Rhodes, Percy Long, Amy Ellerman, Marguerite 
Potter, Adelaide Clarke, Ruby Showers Baker, Ruth Fris- 
bie, Catherine Gleason, Frances Shelton, Frances Drucker- 
man, Sidney Christie, Margaret Messer and Elizabeth 
Gutman, This list only proves the growing popularity of 
this talented and popular composer. 


Gray-Lhevinne Triumphs 

_On May 11, despite a heavy rain storm, Mme. Gray-Lhe- 
vinne. drew a crowd to her concert at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 
St. Petet’s and St. Paul’s Auditorium. The applause was 
inspiring ahd the ovation tendered the artist sincere. 

On May 12 there was another successful recital at the 
Academy at Wilkes-Barre and on the next evening a number 
of music lovers of that city motored to Wyoming, nearby, 
to hear her third recital. Wilkes-Barre will Fae this 
artist again in the fall, arrangements having already been 
completed. 


Tollefsen-Patton Concert in Astoria 


The Tollefsen-Trio collaborated with Fred Patton, bari- 
tone, in a concert in the first Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Astoria May 20, when a varied program of seven num- 
bers was heard. Trios, piano and baritone solos made up 
this variety of music, the composers’ names on the pro- 
grams showing the high class music performed. me. 
Tollefsen won particular favor by her playing of. Soaring 
(Schumann), Arabesque (Leschetizky) and Allegro Appas- 
sionato (Saint-Saéns), and Mr. Patton’s big, and beautiful 


‘voice captured ‘all, 
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MARCELLA CRAFT, Lyric Soprano 
GUEST ARTIST—MUNICH, DRESDEN, KIEL 





OPERAS, ETC. 
LEONE KRUSE, Dramatic Soprano SYBIL RICHARDSON, Lyric Soprano 
(Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave.) Principal Réles ESSEN OPERA 
Principal Roles MUNICH OPERA 





Mr. Brady is teaching a 
MASTER CLASS 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
June 30 to Aug. 2 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN, Assistant 
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NEW AMERICAN OPERA, ALGLALA, 
DELIGHTS AKRON (O.) AUDIENCES 


Fanning and De Leone Combine in Writing Successful Work 
Performers Include Mabel Garrison, Edward 
Johnson, Fanning and Francis Sadlier 
Akron, Ohio, May 26.—Amid scenes of intense enthusiasm, 

a new American opera was launched in the Akron Armory, 
Friday and Saturday nights. Never was operatic craft sped 
upon its way with heartier good will or with greater demon- 
stration of enjoyment on the part of the hearers. Out of 
town visitors were many, including quite a delegation from 

New York. 

The book of the opera, which is titled Alglala, was written 
by Cecil Fanning of Dayton, O., and the music is from the 
pen of Francesco B, De Leone, of Akron. 

The four principals were Mabel Garrison, Edward John- 
son, Mr, Fanning and Francis Sadlier. 

The story of this opera has to do with the aborigines of 
our Western territories, which make it a genuine native 
product. Alglala is a one act opera about as long as Caval- 
leria Rusticana. It begins with a choral prologue, the cur- 
tain rising and disclosing a band of Indians in a picturesque 
setting of wigwam, prairie and distant mountains. Occu- 
pants continue almost motionless throughout the scene, the 
prologue being sung by an invisible chorus which forms, 
making a striking and original beginning. 

After this the curtain falls and there is an orchestral 
prelude to usher in the drama proper. There is also an 
orchestral intermezzo after the first half of the opera. 

The narrative moves swiftly to its tragic conclusion. It 
concerns the Indian maiden, Alglala, who prefers a fugitive 
white man to the man of her race to whom she is betrothed. 
The rivals fight for her favor, Seeing that her white lover 
is about to be overcome Alglala takes a hand and disposes 
af the Indian with a well directed tomahawk. They flee, 
but Alglala’s father comes on the scene accompanied by 
warriors of his tribe. He discovers the body of the slain 
suitor and seeing the pair of lovers in the distance com- 
mands his braves to pursue and kill them both. 

Mr. De Leone has written a score to this brief and vivid 
story that seizes and stresses opportunities for dramatic 
utterances and at the same time does not fail to give due 
consideration to melodic values. 

The music allotted to the portrayer of the title role is 
essentially lyric, with several quite extended airs. There 
are lovely moments in the music of the name part and in 
the duets for soprano and baritone. 

The chorus was full voiced and showed the fruits of 
excellent training. An orchestra of some forty pieces, well 
belanced and capable, was led with spirit and clear under- 
standing of the score by F, Karl Grossman. 

Mr. Johnson sang with clear ringing tone and acted su- 
perbly. Miss Garrison, well known to music lovers, com- 
manded a finished performance and the liquid purity of her 
voice was a delight to the ear. Mr. Fanning acted finely 
and was effective in meeting every demand. Mr. Sadlier 
gave an excellent impersonation of an old Indian chief and 
shng his role with authority. 

At the Saturday matinee performance, Janet Watts and 
Howard Justice, both of Cleveland, were cast in the soprano 
and tenor roles respectively, 

More than 3000 people witnessed the premiere of the 
opera Friday night with twice this number attending the 
two performances on Saturday. G, Earle Poling, of Akron, 
widely known promoter of concerts, was responsible for 
the business management of the presentation of the new 
opera R. McC. 


Toledo to Have Fine Series 


Grace E, Denton, manager of the Rivoli City Concerts in 
Toledo, Ohio, has secured an unusually interesting array of 
attractions for her six concerts next season. There will be 
a performance by the San Carlo Opera Company; a concert 
hy the New York Symphony Orchestra, with Walter Dam- 
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rosch conducting ; a concert by the Grand Opera Quartet, the 
personnel of which includes krances Alda (soprano), Merle 
Alcock (contralto), Charles Hackett (tenor), and Lawrence 
Tibbett (baritone) ; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, in joint 
recital with Renee Chemet, the French violinist; Louise 
Homer, in joint recital with Mischa Levitzki, and a per- 
cme by Ruth St, Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Jancers, 


Bloch to Hold Eastman Master Class 


Ernest Bloch, the composer and also director of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, will come to the Eastman School 
of Music next February to conduct a master course in 
Kilbourn. Hall,. The course will be presented in five sec- 
tions, a week being devoted to each section, with two hours 
of class instruction five days in the week. The course is 
designed to aid the teacher and student to acquire a method 
for application in his or her own musical work, whether 
that may be teaching, interpretation or composition. The 
sections of the course are: (a) Pedagogy—how to teach 
elements of music in a direct and basic way; (b) Har- 
mony—practical methods of study based on great musical 
works; (c) Counterpoint—as a style or means of expres- 
sion, not a mere set of theoretical rules; (d) Form—studies 
in invention, unity, symmetry and variety; (e) Fugue— 
a deductive analysis of Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord. 

The master course which Mr. Bloch will conduct at the 
Eastman School of Music has been given by him in various 
cities and has been attended and commented upon dy a 
number of musicians whose opinions command respect. 
Leopold Stokowsky writes of the course: “Nothing could 
be more valuable to development of music in this country 
than courses of study like this.” Ossip Gabrilowitsch says : 
“This course will be of the greatest benefit to all, young 
musicians who avail themselves of this privilege.” Harold 
Bauer declares: “The opportunity for study on so compre- 
hensive a scale under a master. composer like yourself is 
one of which I can only say that I wish I could avail my- 
self of it. No earnest student can afford to neglect it.” 


Appearances of Klibansky Artists 


Elsie Duffield has just finished a successful tour with the 
Blossom Time company, playing one of the leading parts. 
Marentze Nielsen has been engaged to give costume recitals 
of Scandinavian songs in the following places during the 
month of June: Muskegon, Mich.; Chicago, Ill.; Cedar 
Falls, Waterloo and Des Moines, lowa, and Omaha, Mar- 
quette and Nysted, Neb. Rene Vanrhyn, bass, sang at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on June 6. Mrs. Garner Strick- 
land, who was heard in Memphis on May 27, sang at the 
Hotel Claridge on June 4, at the Grace Church musicale on 
June 6, and on June 14 she will give a concert at the Bohl- 
mann School of Music, Mabel Nichols was soloist at the 
13th Street Presbyterian Church, New York City, June 1. 
Mrs. R. L. Brown and Mrs. J. W. Canada were heard to 
advantage in several musicales in Memphis during the 
month of May. 


Sadie Gault McAlister Wins Honors 


Sadie Gault McAlister, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
McAlister, of Tupelo, Miss., carried off first honors in the 
contest of artistic piano playing conducted at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of wusic on May 30. This contest is known 
as the Shailer Evans Contest, Mr. Evans being the dean of 
the faculty at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

Miss McAlister is a pupil of Dr. Karol Liszniewski, of. the 
artists’ faculty at the conservatory. She played the F minor 
fantasie, by Chopin, in such splendid style that it resulted in 
her winning first prize in the contest. The prize is a set of 
six volumes of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

Five judges decided the winner in this contest. Honorable 
mention was given Jean Frances Small’s piano playing; she 
is the pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans at the conservatory. 
A large audience witnessed the contest. 
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The Lehmann Method 


ECOGNIZED throughout the world as the most suc- 
cessful and practical method of voice placement as 
exemplified by the distinguished career of Mme. Lilli 
Lehmann and the notable artists who have graduated from 
her Berlin Studios will be taught at 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks’ Special Training—June 30 to Aug. 9 
for Professional Singers—T eachers—Beginners 


This course will be confined to voice placement and repertoire. Those desiring instruc- 
tion in allied branches of singing will be directed to competent teachers who will cooper- 
ate with Mme. Kaufmann during this period. 


Applications are now being received. Address communications to 
Secretary, MINNA KAUFMANN STUDIOS, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 1350 





Terms on request. 4 
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MEMPHIS ACCORDS WARM : 
WELCOME TO PIETRO YON 


Municipal Orchestra Closes Season—Beethoven Club Holds 
Recital—Tumanskaya Makes Debut—Notes 

Memphis, Tenn., May 17—The Memphis Municipal Or- 
chestra, with Joseph Henkel, director, closed the season with 
a notable concert in the Billy Sunday Tabernacle, Mon- 
day night, when a small but appreciative audience greeted 
the members and assisting artists. Mrs. Joe Carr Leroy, 
pianist, gave the famous MacDowell concerto, with full 
orchestral a Her rendition was excellent, 
sympathetic in feeling and technically admirable. Mr. 
Jenkins, baritone, who has been in charge of the music 
sede | the Billy Sunday campaign, sang two numbers and 
was forced to respond to an encore. The Apollo Club, 
John Vesey, director, Enoch Walton, accompanist, gave 
two numbers, and were well received. 

The orchestra opened the program with Wagner's March 
from Tannhauser, followed by Suite Alsatian, Massenet 
The last number was the Wagner overture (Rienzi). Each 
number was given a fine rendition and showed what the 
orchestra is capable of, reflecting credit on Mr. Henkel’s 
work as a director. The concert was given under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. B. Williams, chairman of the music com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, whose untiring efforts 
for the promotion of music in Memphis are responsible 
for this splendid organization. 

BeetHoven Ciup Gives REcITAL 

The sixth free matinee recital of the Beethoven Club 
was given the afternoon of April 26 at the Goodwyn In- 
stitute. Those deserving special mention are Imelda Stan- 
ton, Patrick O'Sullivan (teacher of piano at The Memphis 
Conservatory of Music); Louise Bowen, whose voice is of 
delightful texture and is used intelligently, and Enoch 
Walton, pianist. Mmes. Frank Sturm and Arthur Bower 
were the efficient accompanists, 

TUMANSKAYA MAKEs AMERICAN Desut 

Valentina Tumanskaya, noted Russian dramatic soprano 
of the Imperial Grand Opera Company of Moscow and 
Petrograd, made her American debut at the Lyric Theater, 
the evening of May 5. The program was composed en- 
tirely of arias with the exception of a Rachmaninoff num- 
ber. Mme. Tumanskaya gave a fine demonstration of her 
vocal and interpretative powers in works of Verdi, Meyer- 
beer and Tschaikowsky. She revealed a lovely dramatic 
voice of good range and beautiful quality. 

_ Patrick O'Sullivan, organist of St. Peter's Church, as- 
sisted the artist as accompanist and gave much pleasure in 
two groups for the piano. Both were recalled after each 
number and graciously responded. The concert was given 
under the local management of Mischa Feibish, pianist, and 
a brother of Mme. Tumanskaya. 

Pietro Yon HEARD 

Pietro A. Yon, celebrated organist and composer, gave 
two interesting recitals at St. Peter’s Church, Sunday and 
Monday evenings. This is Mr, Yon’s second visit to Mem- 
phis and he received a warm welcome. The Sunday pro- 
gram included works of Benedict, Yon, Bach, Bossi and 
Widor— (Monday evening )—Mendelssohn, Yon, Bach, Skil- 
ton and others. 

Nores 

An interesting contest was held at The West Tennessee 
High School Meet, Normal school, April 25 and 26, when 
several vocal students competed for the prize. Louise 
Knight, soprano, pupil of Mrs. Clyde Parke, was the suc- 
cessful contestant. 

The spring series of pianoforte recitals by classes of the 
Theodor Bohlmann School of Music began March 25, when 
the following have given delightful programs: Mrs, W. J. 
Hon, assisted by Mrs. Garner Strickland, soprano; Mil- 
dred Mitchell; Adria Inabinet, scholarship pupil; Pattie 
Sims; Ruth Williams; Maud Jarman, scholarship pupil ; 
Linnie Mai Collins, scholarship pupil; Eleanor Jeanes, 
scholarship pupil, and Betty Walker. J. V. D. 


Seibert’s Radio Programs Please ! 


Henry F. Seibert gives organ recitals frequently over the 
radio, and invariably he receives many commendatory letters 
regarding his playing. The following are a few: “I think 
Mr. Seibert is great” (J. R. White, Atlantic City, N. J.), 
‘The rendition was practically perfect” (C. S. Foos, Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D. C.), “I never heard more 
finished organ work” (Mrs. E. P. Pyle, Baltimore, Md.), 
“No one gets so much music from the organ as Mr. Seibert” 
(A. F. yom, New York), “Mr. Seibert is a wonderful 
organist” (Henry Hardie, Frankford, Phila., Pa.), “It is 
a treat to have Seibert two Sundays in succession” (Mrs._ 
W. T. Dorton, Rutherford, N. J.), “We enjoy your pro- 
grams, especially when Mr. Seibert plays” (J. C. Myton, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa.). “One of the most perfect programs 
we have heard” (R. E. Thompson, Perry, N. Y.). 


Tollefsen Trio Still Busy 


Despite the waning season, the Tollefsen Trio continues 
active, having concert dates this month still to fill. The trio 
played in Kingston, N. Y., on May 16, Other dates follow- 
ing were in Newburgh, Middletown and Hudson, N. Y.,. 
Astoria, L. I., Rutherford, N. J., and at a church concert, 
in the Greene Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, May 28 
The Tollefsen Trio has been engaged to play at the Na- 
tional American Music Festival Association of Buffalo, 
N. Y., on October 6, and will give an all-American pro- 
gram, which will include Rubin Goldmark’s trio, op. 1. 


Rosing to Sing in the East Next Season 


Rosing, whose tour this season took him principally alon 
the Pacific Coast, will be heard durin the I 2 Pls 
in many Eastern cities. On account of his activities at the 
Eastman School he is only available for a limited number of 
concerts, some of which have already been arranged for 
New York State and Pennsylvania. He will also give a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall early in the autumn. 


Ralph Cox Honored in Paris, Texas 


Music Week was observed in Paris, where it 
facetiously called “Cox Week,” owing to the Ase ol of Cox 
ae a eat on — vere programs. Of course the 
Paris referred to is Paris, Texas. Ralph Cox’ i 
is almost the National Air in Paris. ee 
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Putnam to Leave Averett College 


The following excerpts are taken from the Danville ( Va.) 
Register : 

“Mr. Eugen Putnam, who has held the post of music 
director at Averett College for the past ten years, has ac- 
cepted the position of director of music in Judson College, 
of Alabama, for the coming session. Judson is a four year 
college and has long been regarded as one of the leading 
colleges for women in the South. 

“Dr. E. V. Baldy, who was the first president of Coket 
College, has recently assumed the presidency of Judson 
College, and large plans for the future of the school are 
being undertaken. In addition to handsome salaries for both 
Mr. and Mrs. Putnam, a home for the director of music 
and his family is provided. 

“Mr. Putnam will have charge of the entire music depart- 
ment of Judson College, including departments of piano, 
organ, violin and voice. A separate building is given over 
to the music department, and besides studios for teachers 
and fifty practice-rooms for students, the building contains 
a large auditorium adorned with a three-manual pipe organ 
and grand piano for recital uses. 

“During the past ten years, in which Mr. Putnam has 
had charge of the music department at Avérett College, the 
income from that department is said to have become about 
four times as large now as it was the first year Mr. 
Putnam assumed this position. In fact, it is said that Mr. 
Putnam’s individual class affords about as much income to 
the colleges as was afforded by the entire music department 
nine or ten years ago. 

“Mr. Putnam plans to be in Virginia every summer at 
his home on the Peaks of Otter, near Bedford, where he is 
developing a musicians’ camp. When this camp is com- 
pleted, as it will be in the course of a few years, free studios 
for composers and writers on musical subjects will be a 
unique feature of the camp. Also studios for teachers who 
wish to bring their pupils there for a summer course will 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 

t to date and to that end re- 

quests that all and of musi- 

prize contests be sent to the Musical 

as to be included in this t. It will 

found that in each contest the name and ad- 

are given, to which in candidates 
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an are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. ae 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial 
Prizes offered for symphonic —, cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, cello solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. 
Address Mrs, Edwin B, Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 

College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col 
lege, Chicago, IIl. : 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them; $100 for a piano composition; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment ; and $50 for a secular 
song. For further information apply. to Mrs. W. P. 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. : 

The Andalusia Summer School of Music—Six free 
scholarships. Contest on June 16. For particulars 
apply to Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Andalusia, Ala. : 

Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
Manuscripts should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Swift and Company Male Chorus—Setting for 
men’s chorus with piano accompaniment to The Sing- 
ers by Longfellow or Shakespeare’s Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind. $100 prize. _Manuscri $ must 
be sent before June 15 to D. A. Clippinger, 618 Kim- 
ball Bldg., Chicago, IIl. : : 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 

to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 
See ferter instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments ; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Tit. 

Bush Conservatory of Music—Eighteen free schol- 
arships in the Summer School. For further infor- 
mation apply to the Bush Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, Ill. eT 

Burrows Scholarship—One in piano (value $100) 
and three in musicianship for Summer session. For 
further information apply to Raymond Burrows, 337 
West 71st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship—Annual  scholar- 
ship of $1,500 for best composition by an American 
student in harmony, counterpoint or a sonata for one 
or more instruments. Manuscripts should be sent 
with nom de plume and application blank, before 
February 1, to Secretary of Columbia University, 
New Yo es ae 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
free scholarships in singing, summer term; hearings 
by appointment. Write or telephone, 257 West 104th 
street; Clarkson 1514. ; 

Ramsdell Music Studios—Scholarship and four 
partial scholarships in piano. Apply Ramsdell Music 
Studios, 548 West 188th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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be available at small cost. Mr. Putnam plans to assemble a 
large colony of artists, composers and teachers there in the 
course of the next five or ten years, when he expects to 
retire from college work and teach only during his stay 
there from early May until late October. The rest of each 
year will be spent in New York City, which point Mr. 
Putnam will make his headquarters for recital-giving. 

’ “Although only beginning his forties in years, Mr. Putnam 
has taught for twenty years in southern colleges, six of these 
years having been devoted as professor of piano and har- 
mony in Intermont College, Bristol, Va. owever busy 
he may have been as a teacher, he has found time to do 
much composing which is regarded highly by both prominent 
artists and the press alike. Mr. Putnam stated that about 
one hundred colleges throughout America are using his 
compositions in their regular teaching courses. Great pian- 
ists like Harold Henry and Edwin Hughes have featured 
his works on their programs and many concert singers are 
using his published songs in their recitals. Leading musical 
magazines of America have paid flattering compliments to 
his published works in their reviews. During a recent visit 
to Paris, France, where he spent the summer studying with 
I. Philipp at the Conservatory of Paris, several of Mr. 
Putnam’s compositions were played by a famous French 
pianist, Mlle. Monnot, and much comment and enthusiasm 
was aroused in that musical center, particularly at the Con- 
servatory of Paris, where the head of the department of 
musical composition came forward and acclaimed one of 
Mr. Putnam’s compositions in the highest terms, Later this 
European celebrity personally called on Mr. Putnam and 
invited him to take up residence in Paris for the purpose of 
poo eg, under his guidance. Mrs. Marguerite Tuttle, one 
of New York’s leading women, was present at the interview 
and told Mr. Putnam that such an honor could not be 
rejected and urged him to accept. However, Mr. Putnam 
was obliged to return in order to continue his work at 
Averett, for he states that the financial problem of taking 
his family over would have been too great; but he also 
hinted that he wishes his compositions to be wholly American 
and devoid of foreign influence as much as is possible 
compatibly with his art.” . 


Prominent Guests Hear Lucilla de Vescovi 

Lucilla de Vescovi, prior to sailing for Italy on the Conti 
Verde on May 31, sang at a dinner and musicale given by 
Mrs, Charles E. Scribner on May 26. Many persons so- 





LUCILLA DE VESCOVI 


cially and artistically prominent were present, among them 
Mrs. Colgate Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs, James McCutcheon Barr, 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Theus Munds, Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Chapin, 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bouvier, Count and Countess Janni, 
Commissioner and Mrs. McKinnon from Australia, Prin- 
cess Ghike, Miss Harkness, and others. Mme. de Vescovi 
sang the modern Italian songs for which she has created 
such a vogue. Her accompaniments were played by Bar- 
bara Derby. 


Ilse Niemack Triumphs in Home Town 


Charles City, Iowa, observed National Music Week, and 
a special feature was the concert given by Ilse Niemack 
on the evening of May 8. The packed auditorium, seating 
1,200 with standing room also taken, the enthusiastic and 
spontaneous response of the audience, the deluge of flowers, 
and the expressions of praise from the public and the press, 
all testified to the appreciation of this young artist’s talent 
by her home town. For the past few seasons Miss Nie- 
mack, following her studies with Leopold Auer and a suc- 
cessful New York debut, has been winning successes in the 
East and in Europe, and this was her first home concert 
since her return. The audience assembled to hear the gifted 
violinist had high hopes and was not disappointed. It was 
indeed proud to claim such an artist. 

Miss Niemack graciously responded to the insistent ap- 
plause with a number of encores, and among them were 
two compositions of her own, a waltz and Lament, which 


were especially interesting to her hearers. 
Miss Niemack is booked extensively in the East for the 
fall season. 


Annie Louise David Busy 


Annie Louise David has had several more engagements of 
importance booked in Paris and London during her coming 
visit to these two cities. She will leave Paris on August 23 
for New York and start at once for California, where she 
has several return engagements and many new ones. Miss 
David has only one vacancy in her teaching hours there, as 
two New York pupils will accompany her to the Coast and 
there will be two from Seattle, one from Chicago and one 
from San Antonio, Tex., besides another from Galveston. 


S11 


A New York pupil, Thurema Sokol, is making remarkable 
progress; she gave a recital last week, playing Dubois’ fan- 
tasie with harp and piano, and has been progressing so rap- 
idly that a splendid future is predicted for her. 

ucy Cavin, from Galveston, is doing more than fine 
work, according to Miss David. Her personality and charm 
of manner have won her success wherever she has played. 
Julia Harden is another whose work is above the average ; 
she has been very busy professionally this season. Katheryn 
Myers, of San Francisco, is also gifted, as she has written 
many lovely harp numbers that Miss David is glad to use in 
her teaching ; she is now in California on tour, Anna Welch 


is another pupil who is admired in the East and who has 
filled many concert engagements this season, always with 
success. Among the younger students the most talented is 


Josephine Hoffman, of East Orange, who is making fine 
progress. 


Fonariova Working with Thorner 


In connection with the appearance of Genia Fonariova 
at the opening of the Goldman Band Concerts in Central 
Park on Monday evening, June 2, it is interesting to note 
that she has been working with William Thorner, to whom, 
no doubt, is due the credit for several changes in her sing- 
ing. Whereas previously Mme. Fonariova had difficulty with 
pitch, her singing the other night was admirable in that 


respect, being always true, and she now sings with greater 
depth of feeling than formerly, 
whole, was very praiseworthy. 


Her performance, on the 
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Gali De Mamay Gives Program 


Gali De Mamay, with her ballet company, under the di- 
rection of Thaddeus Loboyko, gave a program on June 3, 
in their studios in the Atheneum Building, Chicago, ex 
clusively for a representative of the Musicat Courier, The 
studio performance which this critic was invited to witness 
included first the Walpurgis Night from Gounod’s Faust, 
followed by the Toreador Andalouse from the opera Car- 
men, then the Migration of the Swans, and the little im- 
promptu performance came to a happy conclusion with the 
interpretation of the Carnival de Pesth, All the choreo- 
graphic compositions were by the balletmaster Thaddeus 
Loboyko. Before reviewing the merits of this perform- 
ance, word does not seem amiss ‘concerning Gali De Mamay, 
her ballet and her ballet master, Mons, Loboyko. 

Mme. De Mamay, a daughter of wealthy Russian par- 
ents, is a graduate of the Moscow Ballet School. Her first 
teacher was Lydia Nelidova, the celebrated ballerina from 
the Imperial Ballet of Petrograd. After her graduation 
from the ballet school, Mme. De Mamay appeared in all 
the principal theaters of Russia, and later on became a 
member of the renowned ballet company of Serge Diag- 
hileff, She appeared then in all the best theaters in Europe, 
at the Grand Opera in Paris, Covent Garden, London ; the 
National Theater in Prague, La Scala in Milan, Krolen 
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Theater in Berlin, Drury Lane in London, Cologne Theater 
in Buenos Aires, the Opera House in Rio De Janeiro, Then, 
returning to Europe, she appeared in Dresden, Stuttgart, 
Kohin, Hamburg and Breslau. Afterwards Mme, De 
Mamay and Mons. Loboyko received a call from Anna 
Pavilowa to tour America, Mons, Loboyko accepted the en- 
gagement and became premiere dancer in Pavlowa’s Ballet 
Russe. but Mme. De Mamay had to return to Russia be- 
cause of her mother’s serious illness, When she came to 
this country she appeared with Mons, Loboyko, with the 
Boston Opera Company, and at the end of the season they 
conceived the idea of organizing a ballet company to be 
composed of Americans, and a year and a half ago, they 
established themselves in Chicago, where from the first they 
have been highly successful in their enterprise. 

Thaddeus Loboyko was formerly balletmaster of the 
Warsaw Opera Company, held a similar position with the 
National Theater of Kief, and later with the Petrograd 
Opera Company. As already stated, he was former premier 
character dancer of the world renowned Anna Pavlowa 
Ballet Company, Diaghileff Russian Ballet, and is now 
ballet master of the Gali De Mamay Ballet. The list of 
his choreographic compositions since 1905 includes nearly 
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thirty ballets which had their first performance under his 
supervision, 

This short biography of these two masters of the dancing 
art makes a lengthy review of the performance under dis- 
cussion practically unnecessary. With such a noted dancer 
as Gali De Mamay and such a ballet master as Loboyko, 
the presentation witnessed on this occasion was of the 
highest order of artistry. The students, too, made a deep 
impression on their spectator, These advanced students 
have been well trained, and though the performance of the 
four above mentioned numbers was made without the use 
of any paraphernalia or costumes, the spectator could realize 
that, with added scenery and beautifui costumes and a big 
stage, the performance would have been even more enjoy- 
able. As it was, the hour and a half spent with Gali De 
Mamay and her ballet company was sufficient to gain knowl- 
edge as to the merits of the company. The young men 
and women who belong to the Gali be Deu ballet proved 
themselves well advanced in the technic of the dance and 
their graceful motions, their ability to express feeling 
through facial expression, made their part of the perform- 
ance most interesting. In this ballet, by the way, are two 
young girls who should go far toward making big reputa- 
tions for themselves. Their names were not ascertained by 
this writer, but before long they will be on many tongues. 

Gali De Mamay is one of the world’s foremost dancers. 
She appeared in the four numbers and demonstrated her 
ability not only as a toe dancer supreme, but also in other 
dancing. Mons. Loboyko also performed in a manner en- 
tirely to his credit. Not only does he know how to direct a 
performance, but his part in the entertainment is also one 
of the reasons of the success of the ballet. 

Harry and Arthur Culbertson have taken Gali De Mamay’s 
Ballet under their exclusive management. The company 
is already booked for a tour through Iowa, Kansas, Indiana, 
Ohio, Nebraska, Minnesota, and several other States which 
are to be announced later. This American ballet, headed 
by two Russians, is sure to find admirers wherever it ap- 
pears. 


Connecticut State Federation Meeting 

The Connecticut State Federation of Music Clubs held 
one of its most successful meetings at the Horticultural 
Hall, Stamford, by invitation of the Schubert Club of that 
city, on May 21. 

The president, Mrs. John C, Downes, of Danbury, opened 
the meeting, which consisted of the reports of officers and 
chairmen of standing committees for the year. Member- 
ship has been doubled within the past twelve months, the 
new senior clubs to be accepted being the Torrington Mu- 
sic Club, Cheshire Music Club, and the Musical Research 
Club of Bridgeport, making three clubs from Bridgeport 
that have federated. Since the appointment last fall of 
Belle Loper Slater as state chairman of Junior Clubs, six 
such clubsfiave been formed and federated as follows: St. 
Ambrose Junior and Juvenile music clubs, the two first to 
be organized in Connecticut; The Musical: Art Junior and 
Juvenile Music Clubs of Branford, The MacDowell Junior 
Club of East Haven, and the Wednesday Afternoon Junior 
Music Club of Bridgeport. There are nearly twenty music 
clubs of the State which have federated with the State and 
National Federations of Music Clubs. Announcement was 
made of the appointment of Mrs. Clayton Hotchkiss, of 
Stamford, as the successor to Mrs. Frederick M. Card, of 
Bridgeport, as state chairman of the Young Artists’ Con- 
tests, preparations for which will soon be under way. 

The afternoon session was opened by an address of wel- 
come from the president of the Schubert Club, May Ray- 
mond Burnes, to which Mrs. Downes responded. Mme. 
Marione, honorary president of the New York State Fed- 
eration; Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, national historian from 
Greenwich; Mrs. George Hail, ex-president of the Rhode 
Island State Federation and national custodian of the flag, 
and Mrs. Milliken, of Boston, president of the Plymouth 
District, to which Connecticut belongs, were the chief speak- 
ers. Outside the Federation, the speaker was Kenneth Clark, 
of the American Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
Mr. Clark stressed three phases of the reaction on Music 
Week as being as follows: reaching the people with good 
music, bringing abong participation and team work, all of 
which had lasting effects for good. He also spoke of the 
music memory contests which have been held in seven hun- 
dred cities of the country thus far this year. Frederick 
Gunster, the baritone, was an enthusiastic guest. Groups 
of vocal solos were interspersed during the afternoon, the 
singers being George O’Brien, tenor, and Helen O'Shea, 
soprano, both of whom delighted their hearers by their 
artistry and excellent voices. 

The chief feature of the afternoon was a demonstration 
of the National Study Course, presented by Leslie Fair- 
child, president of the Bridgeport Musical Research Club, 
in a most interesting and illuminating manner. His subject 
was Rhythm in Music. 

Announcement was made that under the Junior Depart- 
ment of the National Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
William John Hall, chairman, a Chamber Music Camp for 
girls would be opened on July 1, on the estate of the High- 
land Manor School for Girls, Brookside Park, Tarrytown- 
on-the-Hudson, for the months of July and August. The 
unique feature of the camp will be the daily playing of 
chamber music by the campers, under the direction of the 
Norfleet Trio, whose pianist, Helen Norfleet, will be acting 
director of the camp. 


Mme. Colombati Entertains for Miss Lucchese 


Sunday afternoon, June 1, Mme. Virginia Colombati, one 
of New York’s well known vocal teachers, gave a musicale- 
tea in honor of her celebrated artist pupil, Miss Lucchese 

The program consisted of numbers by Rafaelo Diaz of 
the Metropolitan and three of Mme. Colombati’s artist- 
pupils—Beatrice d’Alessandro, Fannie Wolfson, and Miss 
Dormagen. Mr. Diaz sang with his usual artistry, Una 
Furtiva Lagrima, and two of his own compositions. Miss 
d’Alessandro contributed Ah! Mon Fils from Le Prophet 
and En Sourdine by Hahn. Miss Wolfsohn sang the aria 
from Lucrezia Borgia and an encore in German. Miss 
Dormagen offered Patria Mia from Aida and Pace Mio Dio 
from La Forza del Destino. 

Cavaliere Lancelloti played all the accompaniments with hi: 
usual aplomb. Among the other artists present were Harold 
Morris, well known composer-pianist; Mme. Pilar-Moran, 
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Miss Lucchese’s dramatic teacher, and Miss Linden, who 
has been Miss Lucchese’s accompanist for some time. 

The studios were beautiful, with flowers, soft colored 
lights and dainty spring toilettes. The afternoon was one 
to be remembered for its artistic beauty. 


Leon Benditzky in Demand 


Leon Benditzky, the distinguished Russian pianist, ac- 
companist, pedagogue and coach, graduate of the Imperial 
Conservatory of Petrograd, and pupil of Anna Essipoff- 
Leschetizky, has been in great demand since he settled in 
Chicago, where he is counted among the very best ac- 
companists. This season Mr. Benditzky has officiated at 
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the piano for the following artists: Joseph Schwarz (three 
concerts), Joseph Bobrovich (three concerts), Georgette 
Leblanc, Mary Fabian, Abraham Sopkin (four concerts), 
Leonida Coroni (two concerts), Ruth Ray, Sylvia Lent 
(Cornell Musical Festival), and Alexander Kipnis. Others 
with whom Mr. Benditzky has been associated are Heifetz, 
Seidel, Michel Piastro, ‘Vitta Ruffo, Paul Kochanski, Jo- 
seph Broisoff, Arturo Bonucci, Nina Koschetz, Miron Po- 
liakin, Thelma Given, Jacques Gordon, Alice Nielsen, Ivan 
Steschanko, Thalia Sabanieva, Josef Rosenblatt, Isolde 
Menges, Ruth Breton, Cecilia Hansen, Ester Dale and Sascha 
Culbertson. . 

As piano soloist, Mr. Benditzky has been equally success- 
ful and recently made a hit as soloist with the symphony 
orchestra at the Chicago Athletic Association, playing the 
first movement of the Grieg concerto. As a teacher he 
is making an enviable reputation in the Windy City, where 
he is very popular with the musicians and laymen. The 
picture herewith reproduced is from a portrait by the cel- 
ebrated Russian artist, Rabichev. 





Reuter and Others Return to America 


After a two years’ concert tour that embraced practically 
every European country, Rudolph Reuter returned recently 
aboard the French liner, Rochambeau. His success in 
Europe was great, and the press of both the Continent and 
England was unanimous in its praise of his artistic achieve- 
ments. He played the fortieth concert of his tour in Rome, 
and spent part of the season in Paris before embarking. 

Others aboard the Rochambeau included Maestro Spa- 
doni, conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera Company; the 
New York and Paris baritone, Bagby; and several students 
who have been with Mr. Reuter in Berlin, Rome and Paris. 
A benefit concert for the sailors’ fund enlisted the services 
of these artists—also Suzanne Gobel, an excellent young 
pianist from Chicago. 

Mr. Reuter will tour America throughout the season 
1924-25 and will re-open his Chicago studio on June 15. He 
will teach in Chicago throughout the entire year, 


W. Grant Egbert Resigns as President of Ithaca 
Conservatory 


W. Grant Egbert, president of the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music and Affiliated Schools, has announced his resig- 
nation after faithful service to the institution which he 
founded thirty-two years ago. He will, however, continue 
on the faculty as musical director. George C. Williams, now 
secretary and treasurer, will succeed Mr. Egbert and Ben- 
jamin L. Johnson will take’ Mr. William's place. Inciden- 
tally, at the annual business meeting, it was voted to raise a 
$500,000 endowment fund and plans were enthusiastically 
entered into to make their Alma Mater still greater in the 
eyes of the world.” 


Fred Patton an All-Round Singer 


This season Fred Patton has engaged in practically every 
form of musical activity open to a singer. He has appeared 
in opera, recital, oratorio and as soloist with many choral 
societies and symphony orchestras. 
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CINCINNATI DELIGHTED 
WITH COURBOIN’S RECITAL 





Organist Accorded an Ovation—Other News 

Cincinnati, Ohio, June 5.—Charles Courboin, celebrated 
organist, gave concert at Music Hall on May 25, wherein he 
demonstrated his ability as a-most capable performer. Mr. 
Courboin has been heard in Cincinnati on several occasions, 
and he is ever a welcome visitor. His shading and facility 
of playing produced delightful surprises that had not pre- 
viously been noted on the new organ in Music Hall. He 
plays with an assurance that makes possible all the beauties 
that are to be gleaned from aninstrument of this magnitude. 
His technic is fine and he gave sufficient evidence of this 
fact in his performance. His program included the Piece 
Heroique, by Cesar Franck; Passacaglia, by Bach; and 
other numbers, a sketch by Schumann, and an Invocation, by 
Mailly. He was given an ovation and responded with sev- 
eral encores, 

Notes. 

The second week’s offering by the Aborn Musical Com- 
pany at B. F. Keith’s, beginning May 25, was Sweethearts, 
Victor Herbert's musical operetta. 

The fifth and last concert of the season to be given by the 
Conservatory Orchestra, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, was enjoyed on the evening of May 26, when the 
Conservatory Chorus joined with the orchestra in making 
the concert a fine demonstration of what can be accom- 
plished by young musicians under the leadership of a di- 
rector like Ralph Lyford. The soloists were Lida Darling- 
ton, soprano, who sang the aria, Una Voce Poco Fa, from 
the Barber of Seville, by Rossini; Rubin Phillips, violinist, 
who played the Faust fantasy for violin by Gounod-Wieni- 
awski, and Webster Taylor, pianist, who played the concerto 
in E flat major for piano and orchestra by Beethoven. The 
orchestra numbers included the Oberon overture by Weber, 
and the chorus sang scenes from Olaf Trygvasson of Grieg, 
with incidental solos by Tecla Richert, Lucy De Young and 
Howard Fuldner. 

A fine concert was given on May 22 by the piano pupils of 
Romeo Gorno in the Odeon. They were assisted by Mary 
Swainey, a pupil of Lino Mattioli, who sang several songs. 

Pupils of Anne Cockburn appeared in a piano recital on 
May 29 at the auditorium of the Cincinnati Woman’s Club. 
The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction of 
George R. Myers, gave a fine concert on May 23 in Emery 
Auditorium for the benefit of the orchestra fund. This was 
the tenth annual concert to be given by the organization and 
was made up of appealing numbers. 

A special musical program was rendered on May 25 by 
the choir of the First Protestant St. John Church, under 
the direction of John A. Hoffman, at Trinity M. E. Church. 
Waldene Johnson, violinist, was the soloist. ; 

Richard Fluke, baritone, a pupil of Lino Matteoli, sang at 
the Hyde Park Country Club on May 19, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Country Club. He was accompanied by 
Barbara Cline Fones, from the class of Albino Gorno. | 

The pupils of Helen Abaecherli were heard in a piano 
recital on May 28 at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. : 

Earle Maule, pupil of Madame Dotti, has been appointed 
baritone of the Hyde Park Methodist Church. | 

Pupils of La Veigne Corrine Sims were heard in a recital 
at her studio on May 23. tiki 

Alice Hardeman Dulaney presented her pupils in a recital 
on May 24 at the Hyde Park Library Auditorium. They 
were assisted by Herbert Lebovici and Imogene Ignatius, 
violinists. ptr te 

A number of pupils of Cora Craig Nash, who_has charge 
of the juvenile department of the College of Music, were 
heard in a recital on May 24 in the Odeon. _ : 

Oramay Ballinger, Margaret _Merwin, Gladys Storrs, 
Helene Patchell and Helen Mullinix, students of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, played the music for the com- 
mencement of the New Richmond (Ohio) High School, on 
May 22, , : 

Pupils of “9 et et were heard in an organ 

scital on Ma in the Odeon. 

Kate Comish, a pupil of Frederick J. Hoffmann, presented 
her pupils in a ot recital on May 23 at the school audi- 
orium, Terrace Park. - nt 

‘A recital was presented at the City Hall Auditorium, Nor- 
wood, on May 23, by Lena Pope, eleven year old musical 
prodigy, from the Kentucky Mountains. This was given 
under the auspices of the Evanston Presbyterian Church. 

Marie Houston, a pupil of Mme. Dotti, appeared in sev- 
eral concerts in the past week. E ile 

Florence Evans, vocalist, a pupil of Lino Mattioli, and 
Thelma Copeland, pianist, a pupil of Ilse Huebner, appeared 
in the graduation recital on May 27, in the College Audi- 
torium. Tides ‘od 

Karl Ahrendt, violinist, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music junior faculty, gave a recital on May 23 at Conser- 
vatory Hall. He is a pupil if Robert Perutz. He was as- 
sisted by Louise Darmon, pupil of Dean Frederic Shailer 
wicks Reiner, director of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, has sailed for London and other European cities, 
where he will conduct a number of concerts, later visiting 
his mother in Budapest, and then taking his children to the 
Reiner home, Villa Gerster, Pontecchio di Bologna, Italy. 

A delightful concert was given on May 27 at Conservatory 
Hall by pupils from the class of Dan Beddoe. 

A musical service was given by. the choir of the Church 
of the Epiphany, under the direction of Mrs. Lester Blair, 
on May 25. The cantata, The Woman of Sychar, by R. S. 
5 s offered. 
Pe tact wecting of the Norwood Musical Club was held 
on May 27 at the Williams Avenue School, under the direc- 
tion of Rose Gores Rockwell, which proved to be an enjoy- 
able event for those present. ae 

z 1 pupils from the College o usic gave a concer 
at es A editegions on May 22, when a conference was 
held by the Enquirer Home Service. , 

The juvenile pupils from the class of Oda M. Speidel 
gave a recital on May 23 at the North Cincinnati Branch 
Library. j : 

. The monthly musicale at the C)jfford Presbyterian Church 
was given on May 25, under the*tirection of Beulah Davis, 
organist and director. 

The pupils of Albino Gorno were heard in a piano recital 
on May 22 in the Odeon, when an elaborate concert was 
enjoyed by those present. A number of difficult ‘composi- 
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tions were played in a way that proved the ability of the 
performers. 

The pupils of Thomas James Kelly were heard in a song 
recital on May 22, in Conservatory Hall. The accompani- 
ments were played by Arlene Page and Grace Woodruff. 

An evening of ensemble music was enjoyed on May 25, 
under the direction of Dr. Karol Liszniewski, of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, when several delightful num- 
bers were rendered by pupils of the abovesinstitution. 

Celia Kaufman, violin pupil of Ro erutz; Margaret 
Merwin, violin P easy of y Pom ten Have, were heard in re- 
citals on May 28. 

Pupils of several faculty members of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music were heard on May 24. These included 
Leo Paalz, Paul Saverne, May 
Vardeman, Amelia Staaf and 
Mme. Liszniewska. 

Giovannina Maturo, a piano pu- 
pil if Mme. Liszniewska, appeared 
in a recital on May 29, in Conser- 
vatory Hall. 

Pupils from the piano class of 
Leo Paalz were heard on May 27. 

W. W. 


Huntington, Ind., Symphony 
Orchestra in First Concert 


The first concert of the Hunting- 
ton (Ind.) Symphony Orchestra, 
which took place at the Hunting- 
ton Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
February 17, before an audience 
that completely packed the audi- 
torium, resulted in a splendid suc- 
cess for the new organization. The 
following excerpts from one of the 
local papers best describe the 
work of the orchestra, whose con- 
ductor is Rex Arlington: 

“Combining an understanding of 
the musical scores with a skillful 
interpretation of them, the Hunt- 
ington Symphony Orchestra gave 
its first public concert at the Hunt- 
ington Theater yesterday afternoon 
before an audience of more than 
700 persons which packed the entire 
lower floor and balcony of the 
auditorium. 

“The orchestra, composed of thirty-five local musicians 
augmented by four soloists, showed the benefits of rehears- 
als in the rendition of the program. The orchestra con- 
ductor displayed a rare ability to convey the underlying 
theme in the scores. This was brought most forcibly in 
the number of the program which consisted of selections 
from the Verdi opera, Il Trovatore. The Miserere and 
Anvil Chorus, two popular selections from this opera, 
were presented in a manner which exhibited real musical 
understanding. In the interpretation of the Miserere, the 
reed woodwinds carried the part of Leonore, and the 
brasses that of Manrico. The harmonization of the re- 
maining pieces in orchestra with these instruments in the 
intervening melodies was almost perfect. 

The concert consisted of nine selections, four solos and 
five orchestra numbers. The solos were givén by Mrs. 
Jay Paul, soprano; Mrs. Mark Shideler, contralto; Carl 
Strodel, baritone, and Helen Dick, accompanist, and Henry 
DeArmitt, trumpet.” : ¥ 





Enrica Clay Dillon Here All Summer 


Owing to the demand from her pupils, Enrica Clay Dillon 
will keep open her studios at 15 West 67th Street the entire 
summer instead of going to her country place at Harrison, 
Me. Miss Dillon has many operatic students who are pre- 
paring repertory for the coming season and the special 
work for the Opera-Players, Inc., necessitates the continu- 
ance of her New York studios all summer. Miss Dillon’s 
work this past season preparing artists in the tradition and 
art of expression, met with unusual success. The perform- 
ance of Butterfly given at Miss Dillon’s studio two weeks 
ago by Witherspoon pupils, was one of the biggest artistic 
successes of the present season. Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon 
and invited guests witnessed a performance which all de- 
clared was as artistic and as perfect in tradition and stage 
direction as anything offered by any opera company. Never 
before has she received such praise as for the three per- 
formances of opera given by the Washington Opera Com- 
pany, for which she was general stage director. Miss 
Dillon is the only woman stage director with actual, prac- 





which gave its initial concert on February 17 with much success. 
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tical experience in this country, and New York will have a 
greater opportunity of seeing her various productions with 
this fall’s performance by the Opera-Players, Inc. 


Macbeth Pleases North Platte, Neb. 


North Platte, Neb. May 1.—Music lovers of the city 
enjoyed a rare treat when Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, appeared in recital, assisted 
by George Roberts, composer-pianist, under the auspices of 
the North Platte Woman's Club, last Friday night. Open- 
ing with Handel’s What’s Sweeter Than a New-Blown 
Rose, and closing with Martin’s Come to the Fair, the 
prima donna kept her audience charmed and thrilled by 





HUNTINGTON, IND., SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Rew Arlington is 
the conductor. 


turns. Her rendering of the aria, Caro Nome, from Rigo- 
letto, proved the high spot of a most delightful evening, in 
which Mr. Roberts played a prominent part with his group 
of piano numbers. D. 
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David Oannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


It is no more expensive to study at this School 
under its distinguished faculty, than with private 
teachers of equal reputation. The School offers 
in addition all those opportunities which make 
for musicianship and musical culture. 


Per- 
sonal interviews with the Directors regarding 
enrollments for 1924-1925 may be arranged 
after September 22nd. 


Applications may be made at any time. 


New Season Begins October, 1924 


157 East 74th Street New York 


Butterfield 0010 




















“*The Requiem’ (Brahms) showed the Choral Society in some 
of the finest work it has ever done. And the choral numbers were 
superbly rendered in spite of the fact of their enormous difficulties 
both in a contrapuntal and tonal sense... . In the “Te Deum’ of 
Dvorak the chorus maintained the same high standard of vocal 
verfection and showed the care with which Mr. Norden has re- 
earsed them. The Reading Choral Society has developed in the 
past three years or so probably more rapidly than any other choral 
organization in the country and now stands in the very first rank. 
‘ A very interesting feature of the concert was the first per- 
formance of a new work for orchestra by Mr. Norden, entitled 
‘Silver Plume’, . . . The composition is in one fairly long move- 
ment, and consists of several themes which are developed in modern 
style and is very effectively orchestrated.””—Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. 

“A new orchestral composition by Mr Norden entitled ‘Silver 
Plume,’ is an excellent composition full of melodic beauty with 
the themes developed skillfully. The orchestration is exceptionally 
effective, and the work met with a cordial reception. The chorus 
did superb work, being admirably balanced, and showed great 
beauty of tone as wa as high training.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

“Monumental choral works, magnificently sung with the sonorous 
orchestral accompaniment . . . under the magnetic and intelligent 
direction of a musician of sterling ability, brought to a triumphant 
close . . . a season of musical productions without parallel in the 
musical annals of this community. . . . The singing of the chorus 


was marked by purity of tone, distinctness of enunciation, intelli- 





READING CHORAL SOCIETY 


(40 Philadelphia Orchestra Men) 


N. Lindsay Norden, Conductor 


gence in presenting dynamic contrasts, in unity of attack and finish, 
sonority and readiness in response to the Conduc tor... . One 
cannot say too much in praise of the remarkable work of the 
Society in these great works, and of the splendid direction of Mr. 
Norden. The Mozart G Minor Symphony is well known to concert 
goers, and the entrancing’ beauty of the First Movement was 
revealed in its finished presentation by the players,” Reading 
Tribune. 


“Mr. Norden’s ‘Silver Plume’... was a surprising revelation 
of the composer’s skill in writing for instruments. The whole 
work is rich in tonal and rhythmical variation, We hope it may 
find place on more programs.”—Reading Times, 


“', . +» It may not be generally known .. . that some of the 
leading critics of the country’s music centres look upon this or- 
ganization to-day as being in a class by itself : Mr. Norden 
the Conductor, is deserving of unstinted praise for assembling 
together for one night such a notable array of talent. It brought 
added laurels to the Conductor . . . because of the fact that it 
marked the first performance of his composition, ‘Silver Plume.’ ” 
—Reading Eagle. . 


“The Tuesday concert showed that it (the Readin 
Society) might challenge comparison with the Toronto Mesddnnn 
Choir. . ... The program included two numbers of stupendous 
difficulty. There are few choruses anywhere which are qualified to 
attempt them, We all know what Mr. Norden has done with the 
Mendelssohn Club (Phila.) . . . but the Reading Choral Society 
has now taken even higher flights.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


























FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Suavitcu in Lonpon 

London, May 26.—Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, arrived in London to con- 
duct the London Symphony in a miscellaneous program next 
week, Shortly after the concert Mr. Shavitch will leave 
for the Continent. 

Bertin VoLtksorer To STAY 

Jerlin, May 19.—It has just become known that the 
Theater des Westens, now occupied by the Grosse Volksoper, 
but a prior lease upon which was held by the Rotter 
Brothers, a big theatrical trust, is going to remain the 
Volksoper’s home. The Rotter firm tried to oust the Opera 
and was sustained in the court of first instance, and the 
ensuing uncertainty caused the newly engaged musical di- 
rector, Otto Klemperer, to withdraw from his contract, It 
is now expected that Klemperer will come to Berlin, where 
he recently scored a phenomenal success, after all. es 

Bertin anp Corocne Conpuctors To Excuance Posts 

Cologne, May 21,—Eugen Szenkar, hitherto musical di- 
rector of the Berlin Volksoper, has accepted a- similar post 
with the Cologne Opera, in place of Otto Klemperer, who 
is to supersede Szenkar in Berlin. U. 

Ruvoty Hinpemita Jowws His Brorner’s Quartet 

Vienna, May 17.—Rudolf Hindemith, first cellist of the 
Vienna Philharmonic and professor at the Vienna State 
Conservatory, will leave Vienna at the end of the current 
season to rejoin the Amar-Hindemith Quartet of Frankfort. 
Maurits Frank, who had succeeded Rudolf Hindemith as 
cellist of the quartet, will now succeed Hindemith in_his 
Vienna post. P. B, 

Lion’s Mucnu-Discussep Surr Setriep 

Vienna, May 16.—The long anticipated libel suit brought 
by Karl Lion, former high official of the Staatsoper, against 
Richard Specht, the Vienna critic, has been settled out of 
court. Specht had accused Lion of bribery and corruption 
in connection with his official post, and Lion had been dis- 
missed from the Staatsoper largely on account of Specht'’s 
disclosures, published in a Vienna weekly paper. Lion will 
not be permitted to return to his post at the Staatsoper. 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT INAUGURATES OPERATIC COMPETITION 
Reme, May 20.—The ministry of public instruction has 
instituted a “concours” among operatic managers all over 
Italy in order to encourage the production of worthy musical 
works, The composers must be Italian, and the successful 
works are to be performed in all the larger theaters of 
Italy. D. P 
Sonzocnos Buy Unknown Composer's Work 
Rome, May 21.—The firm of Sonzogno has acquired an 
opera, entitled Francesco, by Arnaldo Carloni, It is the 
composer's first operatic effort. D. P. 
GerMan Vio.inist ror CHicaco ProressorsHIP. 
Dresden, May 10,—Adrian Rappoldi, a well known violin- 
ist here and a protégé of Leopold Auer, has accepted a 
position as violin teacher at the Chicago Musical mee 


Sarasate’s Birtupiace Invites SZIGeT! 

Madrid, May 25—Pamplona, Sarasate’s birthplace, is giv- 
ing its annual music festival with the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Fernandez Arbos in the 
middle of June. Joseph Szigeti has been chosen as the 
soloist and will play the Brahms concerto and Lalo’s Span- 
ish Symphony. Sarasate used to be the “annual” soloist 
of these festivals and it is said he never missed one during 
his whole career, S. 

RoyaLty Honors DanisH ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 

Copenhagen, May 18,—The hundredth anniversary of the 
first performance of Beethoven's immortal Ninth Sym- 
phony was celebrated here by a special performance of the 
great work given under the baton of Carl Nielsen in the 
presence of a distinguished audience which included H. R. 
H. the Queen. The soloists were Ida Moller, Sigrid Schol- 
ler, Max Freuler and Albert Hoeberg, and the whole con- 
cert was most enthusiastically received. Pi te 
MiasKowsky SymMpHony CreATEs SENSATION IN Moscow 

Moscow, May 5.—The new sixth symphony by Nicolas 
Miaskowsky, leader of the younger Russian sc ool, was 
played for the first time at the symphony concerts of the 
State Opera House and achieved a tremendous success. The 
composer had to acknowledge applause for nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour. Many musicians compare the impression 
created with that after the first performance of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Pathétique, after the composer's death. V. B. 

Many Noverties Hearp 1n Moscow 

Moscow, May 5.—At the third concert of the Moscow 
Association for Contemporary Music were played for the 
first time in Russia pianoforte pieces and songs of Arthur 
Honegger, Eric Satie, Frederick Mompou, Darius Milhaud, 
and Francis Poulenc, At the first concert of the associa- 
tion were performed also for the first time in Russia, works 
by Paul Hindemith (first string quartet, two violin sonatas, 
a viola and a cello sonata), and at the second, works of 
young Russians; Nicolas Roslavetz (cello sonata, violin 
pieces), Serge Evseiev (pianoforte trio), and Serge Shir- 
insky (string quartet). V. B. 
De Fauta Batvet Seen For First Time 1n Barcelona 

Barcelona, May 14.—During the short but splendid sea- 
son of the Ballet Russe here the works most liked were 
Pulcinella by Stravinsky, Daphnis and Chloe 7 Ravel, and 
the Three-Cornered Hat by De Falla, heard here for the 
first time. It was the first opportunity to compare the 
work of the three contemporaries in juxtaposition, and it 
was noted that, though less magnificent in style than Stra- 
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vinsky’s and less sophisticated than Ravel's, de Falla’s score 
was much more sincere. TOL. 
A New Requiem : 

Venice, May 14.—Maestro Gino Tagliapietra has finished 
a great Requiem Mass, composed to the memory of the 
30,000 dead of the Third Army buried in the cemetery of 
pmo ey The work is to be sung for the first time on 
Monte Lei Busi, situated in front of the cemetery. Taglia- 
pietra is professorsof the Liceo Musicale Benedetto Mar- 
cello in Venice. G. 

AnotHer CULINARY BALLET 

Paris, May 10.—Darius Milhaud has written two ballets, 
The Blue Train, and Salad. The former is to be produced 
by Diaghileff at his next Ballet Russe season in Paris, the 
latter at “La Cigale,” shortly in Paris, during the ballet- 
season of the Comte de Beaumont. R. P. 

Anorner Bruckner SympHony Gets First HEARinG 


Vienna, May 19.—The Philharmonic Orchestra of Klos- 
terneuburg, near Vienna, gave the first performance any- 
where two days ago of a posthumous Bruckner symphony. 
It was written in 1869, between the completion of Bruckner’s 
first and second symphonies. Thé third (scherzo) and 
fourth movements only were played, under conductor Franz 
Moissl, those present including Romain Rolland and many 
critics and artists, The manuscript of the symphony was 
discovered in the municipal museum at Linz, Nae 


Tue SCHEVENINGEN SOLOISTS 

Scheveningen, Holland, May 20.—The management of the 
summer concerts at Scheveningen, which, as usual, are to 
be conducted by Prof. Georg Schneevoigt, announces the 
following list of soloists for the Wednesday and Sunda 
evening concerts in the Kurhaus; singers—Birgit Engell, 
Andrejewna Skilondz and Emmy Leisner; violinists—Kath- 
leen Parlow, Carl Flesch, Bronislaw Hubermann, Alexander 
Schmuller, Sam Swaap and Jacques Thibaud; pianists— 
Sigrid Schneevoigt, Myra a Iturbi, Carl Friedberg, 
Frederic Lamond and Severin Eisenberger ; cellists—Judith 
Bokor and Charles van Isterdael, and also Rosa Spier (harp- 
ist) and Jean Devert (violist). 


Leila Munsell’s Pupils in Three Recitals 


Leila G. Munsell, one teacher and accompanist, and 
an exponent of the Effa Ellis Perfield Pedagogical System 





“Miss Peterson revealed a 
voice of exceptional beauty, 
pure, limpid, expressive and 
admirably equalized through- 
out its range; artistic taste and 
intelligence were demonstrat- 
ed. She is not only a singer of 
wonderful talents, but a fin- 
ished artist. 


The Willows (Cal.) Daily Journal said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropol- 
stan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





of Muskogee, Okla., held the annual musicianship demon- 
stration and primary recital of her pupils at the Congre- 
gational Church of that city, on May 26. Those appearing 
were: Carolina and ag + Cook, Heloise Smartt, Elma 
Hulse, Eugenie White, Mary Brown, Mary Kathryn Hettick 
and Guilford Godwin. May 27, she presented another Junior 
Recital program, those appearing being Alma Louise , 
Caroline Cook, Mirium Shimoon, Virginia Gaddy, Eloise 
Hettick, Thelma Hulse, Marguerite Klanke, Margaret Ham- 
blin, Catherine Cave and Sarah Million. Prizes were pre- 
sented to Virginia Gaddy and Marguerite Klanke. 

The closing program by the intermediate and advanced 
students took place on May 30. Grace Gaddy and Miss 
Munsell opened with the de Vilbac Duo Dramatique, and 
others who played were Mary Jacobs, Gail Fear, Pyrl 
Robison, Mildred Anderson, Clifford Schaub, Gladys Gar- 
land, Elizabeth Christy, and Maurine Robison, voice pupil 
of Helen Braden, sang, accompanied by Mrs. I. Robi- 
son and Genevieve Struckslager, violinist. All three pro- 
gene were well interpreted and reflected great credit upon 

iss Munsell, who is a normal teacher of the Perfield sys- 
te’ 


Philadelphia Ascension Day Service 

Philadelphia, Ja., June 2.—St. James Church has long been 
noted for the beauty of its Ascension Day Service, This 
year, on May 29, the reputation was “—t if not surpassed. 

he music, under the direction of S. Wesley Sears, organist 
and choir master, included orchestral numbers by members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and choral numbers by Mr. 
Sear’s splendid male choir of forty voices. With the ex- 
ception of the hymns, and the offertorium, which was 
Gounod’s inspiring Unfold Ye Portals, all of the music was 
by Dvorak. The prelfide was the Largo from the New 

orld Symphony, exquisitely pla, by the orchestra, Mr. 
Sears conducting; while the Postlude was the Allegro con 
fuoco from the New World Symphony. In addition to 
these the choir did excellent work in the Dvorak Mass, ac- 
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companied the orchestra, which Mr. Sears successfully 
pero se so the voices were heard to best advantage. 

The practical sermon was delivered by the rector, Dr. 
John Mockridge. 

Mr. Sears received many congratulations from those pres- 
ent, for the beauty of the service. M. M. C. 


Norfleet Trio Camp Scholarship 

Mrs, Edgar J. Lownes, of Providence, R. L., is the donor 
of the first scholarship to be given to the Chamber Music 
Camp for Juniors, which will be held at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
during July and August, by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs; the scholarship will be awarded to a member 
of the Providence Junior Clubs. 

Mrs. Lownes is actively identified with all worthwhile 
musical affairs of her State, and is particularly beloved 
by the Juniors for her interest and practical s y with 
their work; she gives the scholarship in memory of her 
nee, who founded the Civic Music Course of Provi- 

lence, 

Mrs. William John Hall, director of the junior depart- 
ment of the Federation, who is at the Hotel Colonial, New 
York, announces a widespread interest in the camp; in- 
quiries have been received from Oregon, Maine, Florida, 
and many other States, and it is hoped the plan will pro- 
vide a strong stimulus for the musical culture of the grow- 
ing generation. 

The Norfleet Trio announces a series of three chamber 
music concerts for children, to be given in New York City 
during the season 1924-25. The trio values very highly 
the following letter from Mr. Svecenski, which is in their 
possession : 

Being sincerely interested in al 

know e and depreciation of pee sg ane ‘f my poornoninag Ry 
given me much pleasure to follow the work of the Norfleet Trio 
Fheaks to emcees, i ensemble erganisation of unusual excellence. 
warmth which is evident in Gok’ Pver, that’ ‘pelos To 


master works of the literature i i i 
musteal ( tudied ire is most gratifying and appealing to the 
Nhile they have in their repertory the representative works 

various schools, I was particularly ieenrenel te find that the Noe dene 
Trio has collected splendid material for performance to young listeners 
—children—who by being introduced in this way to music composed for 
such combination of instruments will to my mind receive the best 
ossible foundation for the it of a refined musical taste, I 
eel that the mission of the Norfleet Trio in this direction will prove 
as valuable and important for chamber music as the Youn People’s 
Concerts given by the New York Symphony Orchestra un: Walter 
and Frank Damrosch have been for symphonic music, Everyone 


Yi yecogniats the splendid educational value of those concerts and knows 


eat success the 
efforts of the Norfleet Trio oi be Sine by me | Pi a 
(Signed) Louis Svecensxr. 

Americans to Be Featured at Goldman Concerts 

What promises to be the most successful and interesting 
of all the seasons of the Goldman Band summer concerts 
owe on the evening of June 2 on the Mall in Central 

Edwin Franko Goldman, the eminent conductor and or- 
ganizer of these concerts, has given great consideration in 
the making of his programs to the music of American com- 
posers as well as to the music of the old masters. Almost 
every American composer of importance will be represented 
during the summer, and several new works will receive their 
first hearing. Among the American composers who will 
be featured are MacDowell, Nevin, Kelley, Hadley, Skilton, 
Herbert, Mrs. Beach, Woodman, Shelley, Sousa, Clarke, 
Goldman, Lake, Roberts, Speaks, De Koven, Rogers, Mana- 


* Zucca, Page, Saenger, and others. 


_ Nearly every program that is not devoted to some spe- 
cial type of music will contain the work of some American 
composer, and on the evening of July 4 the entire program 
will consist of the works of our native composers. A solo- 
ist, either vocal or instrumental will appear at each concert, 
and of the seven soloists who will alternate throughout the 
season, six are Americans. As to the band itself, every 
member is required to be an American citizen, and Mr. 
Goldman himself is a native of Louisville, Kentucky. An- 
other important feature of these concerts is the rendering 
of The Star-Spangled Banner at the beginning of each pro- 
gram, and it is one of the most inspiring and thrilling sights 
imaginable to see this great audience of many thousands 
arise each night and join in the singing of the national 
anthem. 

One of the fundamental ideas of these concerts is to 
create a true musical democracy and to give to the Amer- 
ican composer and musician the opportunity he deserves 
and to which he is entitled. 


Rudolph Thomas Elicits Critics’ Praise 

Rudolph Thomas, pianist, was highly praised for his 
share of the artistic success of a concert given at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music, May 26, in which Josephine 
Lucchese was the principal soloist. The work of the accom- 
panist is all too often overlooked, but Mr. Thomas on this 
occasion called forth special comment, the music critic of 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger stating that “His 
work as an accompanist in a tremendously varied program 
was especially beautiful and musicianly in every respect.” 
Besides playing all the accompaniments for Mme. Lucchese 
and the other assisting artists—a violinist, flutist and clari- 
netist—Mr. Thomas rendered several solo numbers in ex- 
cellent style. He offered numbers by Grieg, Schumann and 
Richard Strauss. 


Nathalie Boshko Plays in Japan with Success 

Nathalie Boshko, the violinist, recently returned to Tokio 
for her third and fourth concerts there after a tour in the 
large cities of Japan, Kobe, Osaka and Kyoto. In each place 
the hall was packed and enthusiasm was unbounded. Ow- 
ing to Miss Boshko’s success, A. Strok has offered her a 
tour in China and Java. Miss Boshko is on her way 
around the world with her husband, Dr. Edward Fisher 
Brown. She says that the Japanese people are “just hungry 
for Western music and especially violin music, and that 
they are really violin mad. Nearly every man, boy, and 
even girl, plays.” ; 
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OFFERS OPERATIC FELLOWSHIP 





The Conditions—Application Must Be in by June 23 


The Caruso American Memorial Foundation, organized to 
aid talented and deserving American students of music of 
both sexes, regardless of race or creed, in the development 
of their highest musical ability and achievement, offers an 
Operatic Fellowship to be awarded to an artist under the 
following conditions: He (or she) must be (1) a citizen 
of the United States, (2) between twenty and twenty-seven 
years of age, (3) able to sing an entire principal role in 
three or four standard operas, and (4) possessed of sufficient 
preliminary training to be ready for actual stage experience. 

For the fiscal year 1924-25 the contest will be limited to 
male tenor voices and female soprano voices. The Fellowship 
will be awarded on the basis of: (1) musical training, (2) 
general education, (3) dramatic ability, (4) seriousness of 
attitude toward an operatic career, (5) need of financial 
— and (6) voice trial before a special committee of 
judg 

The holder of the Fellowship must devote the income 
thereof to musical training, dramatic instruction and foreign 
language study, as well as for living expenses while abroad, 
and is expected to spend approximately one year in Italy 
under the supervision of competent musical authorities. The 
amount of the award will be $1,200 for one year and free 
transportation to atid from Italy. The award may be re- 
newed for one additional year, upon the application of the 


Fellow and at the discretion of the Foundation’s committee 
on scholarships and awards. For the purpose of this Fel- 
lowship the year shall be from October 1 to Septembér 30. 
The Fellow must not engage in any occupation, remunerative 
or otherwise, that will not promote his or her operatic train- 
ing. If a vacancy should occur, owing to the inability or 
failure of the Fellow to complete the term of the award, it 
will be filled in such manner as the committee on scholar- 
ships and awards shall decide. A written report of work 
being done and of progress being made must be submitted by 
the Fellow every three months, 

Applications for the Fellowship must be filed on or before 
June 23, 1924. Blanks may be obtained from the Founda- 
Cie, Room 216, Produce Exchange Building, New York 

it 

The Fellowship year will not start until October 1, 1924. 
The rules for the contest and the requirements for eligi- 
bility were prepared under the direction of the Foundation’s 
committee on scholarships and awards, whose members in- 
clude Paul D. Cravath, John Aspegren, Walter Damrosch, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Otto H. Kahn, John McCormack, 
Antonio Scotti, and Joseph Stransky, and Marcella Sem- 
brich. The date of the voice trials and the names of the 
small committee of judges who will preside will be an- 
nounced later. 





Albert E. Ruff’s Master Class at Zoellner 
Conservatory 

A splendid opportunity is being offered Pacific Coast 
singers in bringing Albert E. Ruff, the eminent New York 
voice specialist to Los Angeles for.a summer master class 
‘under the auspices of the Zoellner Conservatory of Music. 
The class will meet from June 23 to July 28. In calling 
Mr. Ruff to Los Angeles, the Zoellner Conservatory, 
founded by the nationally known Zoellner Quartet, is offer- 
ing no teacher of doubtful quality, for the list of artists 
who have studied with him includes many of the foremost 
singers of the day. Prospective studerits would do well 
to secure lesson time with Mr. Ruff well in advance of his 
arrival in Los Angeles, 

Mr. Ruff studied at the University of Leipsic with the 
throat specialist, Dr. Carl Ludwig Merkel, author of the 
book, The Larynx, and is not only conversant with his 
special branch of the.art, but also has made a study of 
the violin under Schradieck, composition under Reinecke, 
and theory under Richter. 

There are few teachers who can lay claim to such a 
list of famous stars for pupils as Mr. Ruff. Among them 
are Geraldine Farrar, Marjorie Dodge, Anna Fitziu and 
Olive Fremstad, Eugene Cowles, Edward Lankow, and 
many others. He gained a fame not long ago by 
traveling an entire season with Geraldine Farrar and coach- 
ing her every day in her private car. ‘%, 

One of the very important and unusual ‘features of Mr. 
Ruff’s class will be a series of lectures by himself on 
problems pertaining to the voice. The plan of the class is 
to haye all lessons private while the lectures will be for 
auditors and pupils. The lectures will be as follows: 
voice culture in general, including speech; the vocal mus- 
cular system; the cause of Geraldine Farrar’s breakdown 
and the means of restoration; the removal of the nodula 
and the cause of the same; breathing from a point of 
nature as well as for voice culture. 

Another lecture is one which will interest the medical 
fraternity as well as vocalists, this on the fibrous continu- 
ation of muscles controlling the action of the different 
muscles, as well as their relatiohship to vocal cords proper. 


Easton Welcomed Back to Ravinia 
Florence Easton will again be one of the leading singers 
with the Ravinia Park Opera Company this summer. In 
‘ts forecast of the season the Chicago Tribune said: “That 
Miss Easton will return is another announcement to bring 
cheer to the hearts of her admirers, and she has many of 


them. She came back to Ravinia last summer after an 
absence of three years and at once established herself again 
as one of the most versatile of singers, an artist capable 
of singing a wide range of diverse roles;.with.a voice of 
great beauty and a power of distinctive characterization for 
each jof> them.” 
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Henry Hadley’s Activities 


Henry Hadley, associate conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is now conducting the orchestra 
organized by the late Victor Herbert at Willow Grove, Pa. 
Mr. Hadley, who returned recently from Europe, had made 
several previous appearances at the Willow Grove concerts 
and is a great favorite there, 

In Landon, Mr. Hadley presented his Resurgam (first 
heard last Season at the Cincinnati Music Festival). with the 
London Choral Society at Queens Hall. According to the 
London Telegraph, “the whole work was very popular with 
the atidience, making an immediate appeal,” and the London 
Sunday*Times characterized Mr. Hadley as “an excellent 
conductor.” 

Mr; Hadley also appeared as conductor of the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra in Amsterdam, where his symphonic poem, 
The Ocean, played here by the Philharmonic, was produced. 
Het Handelsblad reported that “the imposing brilliance of 
sound and the certainly not less impressive conducting of 
the composer brought him a very hearty ovation.” 

Before returning to America, Mr. Hadley conducted the 
Konsertforeningen Orchestra in Stockholm, and made so 
great a success that he was invited to direct the orchestra 
next season, succeeding Schneevoigt, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Hadley’s duties with the Philharmonic and with the 
Worcester Festival made it impossible for him to accept 
this offer, but he will appear again as guest conductor in 
Stockholm next season, 


Frances V. Roche’s Pupils in Recital 


Despite the heavy storm on Saturday evening, May 24, a 
goodly sized audience enjoyed a pleasant evening of music 
at the Y. W. C, A., by the pupils of Frances V. Roche. 

Miss Roche opened the recital with an inspiring talk on 
music, in which she showed the uplifting influence of mu- 
sic on mankind. Effa Ellis Perfield, the distinguished mu- 
sical pedagogue, was present, and, in the center of the pro- 
gfam, gave an interesting talk on the “Trinity Principal.” 
The audience enjoyed Mrs. Perfield’s able presentation as 
well as her pleasing personality. The pupils ranged from 
six to sixteen years of age and played works by Beethoven, 
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Schubert, Bach, Chopin, Haydn and Liszt. Toward the 
end of the program Miss Roche gave tests in rhythm, ear- 
work, harmony, etc., as demonstrated by the Perfield sys- 
tem. The pupils displayed much interest and ability in the 
work. Seven of the pupils played their own compositions, 
some of which were: Gypsy Song, Funeral March and 
Piccaninny Dance. The audience was delighted with the 
splendid work of the children. 


BALTIMORE AUDIENCES HEAR 
THE DE FEO OPERA COMPANY 


Late Season Affects Box Office Receipts—-Grace Spafford 
Leaves Peabody Institute 

Baltimore, Md., May 25.—What must be put down as 
one of the real musical events of the season has just termi- 
nated and much discussion is resulting. Reference is made 
to the two weeks of opera given by the De Feo Grand 
Opera Company, A brilliant and artistic success in every 
way, the two weeks proved anything but such from a 
financial viewpoint. 

One wonders considerably as to the reason for the failure 
of Baltimoreans to patronize the various operas. With 
the company personnel containing the names of more than 
a half dozen singers who were members of the Metropoli- 
tan and Chicago operas, and with Mr. De Feo's re putation 
for offering only the best established through previous 
visits, the explanation is not Catily attainable. True it is 
that it is late in the season and the so-called society touch 
was entirely lacking. The true opera-goer evidently is not 
present here in sufficient numbers to make a two weeks’ 
opera a success without social glamour as a special at- 
traction. 

The well-known singers who appeared included Louise 





Hunter, Alice Gentle, Hilda Bourskaya, Sabiniva, Carlo 
Formes, Joseph Barsotti, Ralph Errole and Alfredo Gon 
dolfi. 


The general standard of the performances was most 
high. If one must be selected for individual honors of the 
short season, Gondolfi stands out. His work was always 
that of the true artist and his histrionic ability in keeping 
with his singing at all times. 

Two nights were set aside for local female singers, on 
which occasions, Boheme, Pagliacci and Cavalleria were 
given. Elsa Baklor, Elsie Craft and Hilda Burke did espe- 
cially fine work. 

Grace H. Sparrorp 

Baltimore is soon to lose to Philadelphia one who has 
been identified with its musical life since 1912. She is 
Grace H. Spafford who will leave next month to become 
executive secretary of the new Curtis Institute of Music. 
She has been executive secretary of the Peabody Institute 
for a number of years. Coming to Baltimore in 1912 to 
study piano under Harold Randolph, she has since been a 
figure in the musical life of this city. us BK 


Sousa Directs Gigantic Band 

In Kansas City, Mo., John Philip Sousa recently con- 
ducted a band of over 5,000 pieces. This gigantic band was 
composed of Shrine bands from all sections of the United 
States, gathered in Kansas City for the annual national 
convention of that order. 

From Kansas City Sousa was scheduled to go to Cleve- 
land, where on June 10 he conducted the band at the open- 
ing session of the Republican National Convention. He is 
now returning to New York to direct the rehearsals of 
his own organization, which will begin a twenty-one weeks’ 
tour on June 21 with two concerts on the estate of Pierre 
du Pont, near Wilmington, Del. 


Lawson Gives Fifth Recital at Massanutten 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson has filled so many reéngage- 
ments that she might well be called “the soprano of re- 
engagements.” She recently gave her fifth recital at the 
Massanutten Military Academy at Woodstock, Va., and as 
usual was given an enthusiastic reception. According to 
one of the papers, “Not since she visited us last year has 
Massanutten so thoroughly enjoyed a concert.” 
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BUREAU 
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Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 








Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 
Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
* CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 


Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 


Special Attractions: 
“THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


MMES. GARRISON, TELVA, 
MESSRS. JOHNSON, WHITEHILL 


In Garden Scene from “Faust” and Miscellaneous 
Programs 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street - - - New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Spalding Cheered in Paris 


The following written by a special correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune and which appeared in that 
paper June 1, gives evidence of Albert Spalding’s success 
in Paris recently: ee 

“Paris, May 17.—The inherent reluctance of Parisian 
audiences to receive efforts of artists born outside the limits 
of the French Republic with other than a calm indifference 
was conspicuously absent last night at the opera, An Amer- 
ican of great ability was playing a concerto written by an 
Italian of great ability, with the aid of a symphony or- 
chestra conducted by a Russian of great ability. 

“The American was Albert Spalding, who was at the 
opera for the first time. The concerto was a Concerto Gre- 
goriano, written by Otterino Respighi and heard here for 
the first time. The conductor of the orchestra was Kous- 
sevitzky, who was conducting for nearly his last time before 
going to America to direct the musical destinies of the 
Boston Symphony. All these facts, added to the general 
excellence of the performance, made it a very particular 
occasion, Rarely does one witness in Paris the highly edi- 
fying spectacle of a French audience moved to tears by 
an American. Rarely does one see a huge throng of pa- 
triotic and intelligent Parisians neglecting to throw their 
usual rapturous fit over indigenous products and then throw- 
ing a proper one over an Anglo-Saxon. And to use the 
word ‘rarely’ is stretching the thing a bit. 

“All this happened, however, to Albert Spalding when 
he finished the third movement of a very beautiful, very 
successful effort to adapt Gregorian chants and medi- 
wval harmonies to the requirements of a complicated and 
modern form of musical expression. Paris accepted him 
immediately as a great artist. ‘There was no doubt about 
it; people who five minutes before had hissed Honegger’s 
ingenious attempt to put his impression of a huge locomotive 


ALBERT SPALDING 


running at full speed into music, yelled excitedly for Spal- 
ding. People who had yelled excitedly for Honegger were 
none the less exuberant for Spalding. Koussevitzky shook 
the violinist’s hand twice on his own account, and then was 
compelled to repeat a couple of times more on account of 
his insistent audience. Naturally, both were pleased, the 
audiences at Koussevitzky concerts, of which eight are 
given yearly at the opera, and nowhere else being presuma- 
bly the most censorious audiences on earth. It isn’t going 
so very far to say (inasmuch as it is often said in Paris) 
that if somebody succeeds in satisfying Koussevitzky’s fol- 
lowers he can please the most critical and devastatingly 
musical person anywhere else. Of course that is the French 
viewpoint, since iM. Koussevitzky has been more or less 
adopted by the French capital.” 


McQuhae Sings Elijah in Milwaukee 

Allen McQuhae continues to draw enthusiastic notices 
wherever he goes. In Milwaukee, May 8, Mr. McQuhae 
sang the tenor part in Mendelssohn's Elijah, given by the 
Arion Musical Club of Milwaukee in the new auditorium. 
The recently completed hall was filled; over four thousand 
people were comfortably seated and the acoustics, proved 
to be exceptionally fine. Mr. McQuhae received an over- 
whelming ovation at the close of his solo. 

The Milwaukee Journal commented the next morning: 
“Mr. McQuhae sang the role of Obadiah in a clear, lyric 
tenor and with fine interpretation. His perfect diction re- 
minded one of McCormack and his singing of If With All 
Your Hearts was a bit of a gem.” The Daily Wisconsin 
News declared: “The tenor roles of Ahab and Obadiah were 
assumed by Allen McQuhae, whose voice, of much smooth- 
ness and potency, well guided, gave a good account of the 
too few arias awarded him by the oratorio.” 


Telva Praised 


Marion Telva, the popular contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, completed her concert and operatic season 
at the Spartanburg Music Festival the middle of last month, 
and sailed the following week on the Berengaria to spend 
her summer holidays in Europe, singing in opera there and 
coaching for more operatic roles to add to her already ex- 
tensive repertory. 

Miss Telva will return late in the summer and resume 
her busy activities with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in the autumn and make as many concert appearances as her 
operatic work permits. 

F, W. Wodell, of the Spartanburg Music Festival, writes 
regarding Miss Telva: “Marion Telva, contralto, sang at 
our music festival here, May 7, in Stabat Mater (Rossini), 
and May 8 in Il Trovatore. I.desire to express to her and 


to you our complete satisfaction with her performance here., 


The voice is one of the most beautiful contraltos now before 
the public, with a long range, even scale and a quality that 
stirs the emotions of the listener. Miss Telva is also a 
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gifted musician who co-operates heartily with her. fellow 
artists and conductor, and can be relied upon to sing her 
part ‘straight.’ Conductors who have dealt with many 
‘temperamental’ soloists will appreciate what is meant by 
my last sentence. Spartanburg will surely want Miss Telva 
at some future Festival.” 


Bori at Ravinia All Season 

Lucrezia Bori is making her first appearance with the 
Ravinia Park Opera Company this summer when she will 
sing ten guest performances, one each week for the ten 
weeks of the Ravinia Park season, from June 21 to Labor 
Day. She will sing the roles with which she has secured 
her reputation at the Metropolitan Opera. This will be the 
first time Miss Bori has sung in the Middle West, as she 
has been so busy with the operatic work at the Metropolitan 
that the Middle Western audiences have not had an oppor- 
tunity to hear her either in concert or opera. After the 
Ravinia Park season she expects to go to Paris for a few 
weeks before returning to the Metropolitan in November. 


London String Quartet Not to Give Subscription 
ries 

The London String Quartet will not give a series of sub- 
scription concerts in New York next season, as is appar- 
ently the impression from the number of inquiries being 
received concerning their “subscription series.” The Lon- 
don String Quartet, as previously announced, will give only 
one concert in New York next season. The date for it has 
been set for February 7, Saturday afternoon, and it will be 
given in Carnegie Hall, the first time that this organization 
has played in Carnegie Hall. 


Friends of Music Engage Meader 

George Meader, who is now appearing in Paris with 
Ganna Walska in her opera company at the Theatre de 
Champs Elysees in the Mozart Festival, has been engaged 
by the Friends of Music for two concerts at Town Hall, 
New York, next season. Mr. Meader will be heard on 
February 8 in Dido and Aeneas, England’s oldest opera, 
which will be given again, and he has also been reengaged 
for St. John’s Passion, to be given by the Friends of Music 
on March 22, 


Mme. Leschetizky to Tour United States 

Gabrielle Leschetizky, who will make a tour of the United 
States next season, gave a recital in London on April 30 
with exceptional success. The critic of the London Tele- 
graph declared: “She was clearly en rapport with the 
ebullient extravagances of the Liszt fantasie, which she 
parse with much brilliance. The picturesqueness of De- 
nussy’s Soiree dans Grenade, with its strange rhythms, gave 
her abundant opportunity to express a fervid temperament.” 


George Brown Back in New York 

George Brown, of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., 
has returned to New York after a four months’ trip 
through the Middle West. Mr. Brown left New York the 
middle of January and returned May 31 just in time to see 
his friend Allen McQuhae off for Europe. Mr. Brown 
covered more territory and traveled a greater number of 
miles on this trip than on any previous business trip he has 
ever made. 


Alcock at Opening of Ravinia Season 

Merle Alcock is going to Ravinia Park to appear in the 
leading contralto roles with the Ravinia Park Opera Com- 
pany this summer, She will make her first appearance of 
the season there on the opening night, June 21, singing the 
part of Lola in Cavalleria Rusticana. Miss Alcock has also 
been chosen as the only soloist at the first concert of the 
season on the following Monday evening, June 23. 


Matzenauer to Concertize Extensively 

Margaret Matzenauer will be heard as soloist next season 
with the Minneapolis Symphony, the St. Louis Symphony 
and the Chicago Symphony orchestras. She will devote 
much of her time to concert work, except for her time with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, where she will be occu- 
pied all of November and December and a part of October 
and January. 


Salmond Finishes Season 
Felix Salmond, the English cellist, now in this country. 
has completed his highly successful season and has gone to 
Scituate, Mass., where he will spend the next four months. 
Mr. Salmond declared before leaving the city that he would 
spend his time “resting, playing golf and preparing new 
works” which he will present next season. 


Kremer in Three New York Recitals 
Isa Kremer will give three recitals in New York next 
season at Carnegie Hall, the first one on Saturday, October 
19; the second on November 25, and the third on March 29. 
Miss Kremer is going to the Pacific Coast next season, 
eg all of December and a part of January in Cali- 
ornia, 


Hofmann Scores in Paris 
Josef Hofmann played on the evening of May 27 at the 
Theatre des Champs Elysees in Paris with Walter Dam- 
rosch’s Orchestra in the Beethoven Cycle now being given 
in Paris, and scored, according to a radio from Paris to the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., Mr. Hofmann’s American 
managers, “an absolutely phenomenal success.” 


Dohnanyi Due in January 
Ernst von Dohnanyi is due to arrive in America the early 
part of January and will appear in concerts and recitals 
from January 15 to April 15, going again to the Pacific 
ag = = playing a number of reéngagements in California 
in March, 


Cecilia Hansen to Play on Pacific Coast 
Cecilia Hansen will go to the Pacific Coast next season 
for her first coast to coast tour and her first visit to Cali- 
fornia, She will give concerts and recitals on the Coast in 
November and December. 
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The Society of Saint Gregory Meets in Toronto 


[Nicola A. Montani, organist at St. Paul’s Church, 
New York, director of the Palestrina Choir, Philadelphia, 
also editor of The Catholic Choirmaster, official bulletin 
of the Society of Saint Gregory, and expert on the 
Gregorian Chant, has had the courtesy to send the 
Musical Courier several newspaper accounts of the re- 
cent Congress of the Society in Toronto. One of these, 
in the Catholic Register, is so complete and cf such 
interest that the Musical Courier takes the liberty of 
quoting extended excerpts from it—The Editor.] 


Beginning with the celebration of Pontifical High Mass 
n St. Michael's Cathedral, the sixth convention of the So- 
ciety of St. Gregory of America opened in Toronto, on 
Wednesday morning, May 7. The Society of St. Gregory 

an @: ganization actively engaged in the cultivation of 
Catholic Church music, and has as its aim the promotion 
of the plain-song method of church service as consolidated 
1y Pope Gregory the Great in the Middle Ages, and en- 
joined upon the modern Church by Pius X in the Motu 
Proprio of 1903 

\ demonstration of the beauty of the Gregorian Chant 
which the society advocates was given at the Mass, when 
100 children joined in the singing, conducted by Father 
music director of St. Augustine’s Seminary. 

At the afternoon session of the convention twenty chil- 
dren from the Annunciation Parish School, New York, 
trained by Mother Stevens, R. S. C. J., and under the direc- 
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n of Theodore Heinroth of the staff of the Pius X. 
Choir of Liturgical Music, Manhattanville, New York, 
demonstrated the Justine Ward method of sight singing 

St. Michael’s Hall. A great number of those inter- 
ested in church music came to hear the demonstration 


ind the succeeding lecture by J. N. Charbonneau, The 

inging of the girls from New York was a delight and a 
revelation. They made use of blackboards inscribed. with 
the Gregorian notation in their sight work. 

“The Modern Parish Choir, Its Normal and Practical 
Organization,” was the subject on which J. N. Charbon- 
neau, director of Schola Cantorum, Montreal, addressed 
the convention meeting, at the conclusion of the demon- 
tration He spoke of the application and interest neces- 
sary in developing musical talent, and enumerated the quali- 
ties of a good chorister, Advocating the raising of stand- 
ards for choir members, he said that the men should have 
to pass stricter examinations 

The afternoon session of the convention concluded with 
a business meeting at the Carls-Rite Hotel, at which activ- 
ities of the year were reviewed and plans made for the 
Some changes in the constitution of the society 
were discussed 

On Wednesday evening a grand sacred concert was given 
in Massey Hall, It was heard by a most appreciative audi- 
ence, which applauded enthusiastically every number of 
the program, 

The first event was the singing of O Canada and O 
Sacrum Convivium, by a large mixed choir selected from 
the various Catholic parishes of the city, with Rev. J. E. 
Ronan as director, They gave an excellent account of 
themselves by virtue of good intonation and well-chorded 
effects, The voices were exceptionally free from hardness, 
and altogether the ensemble was worthy of high praise. 

The St. Patrick’s Choir of Hamilton, conducted by Flor- 
ence Filgiano, received a genuinely hearty welcome. They 
won a verdict with their opening number, Elgar’s Ecce 
Sacerdos, and followed it up with a very refined rendering 
of Byrd's Ave Verum, the shaded pianissimo effects of 
which were a real achievement. The sopranos revealed 
clear voices, while the altos were above the average in 
quality of tone. They succeeded equally well in three num- 
hers by Palestrina, the pure style of which was admirably 
reflected 

St. Michael's Choir, director Peter Leon, illustrated fine 
shading in Palestrina’s Kyrie and Gloria and good sonority. 
rhe Sanctus, by Pietro Yon, was of equal merit. 

St. Peter's Choir, conducted by Mrs, Mallon, won laurels 
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in symmetrical renderings, of two numbers by Palestrina 
and the Ave Maria of Arcadelt. ‘ : 

The girls’ choir of St. Joseph's College, director Signor 
Carboni, gave finished renderings of Bottighero’s Ave 
Maria and Vittoria Brun’s Tantum Ergo. Later in the 
evening Our Lady of Lourdes’ Choir, also conducted by 
Signor Carboni, showed similar merits in Mozart’s Ave 
Verum and Montana’s Kyrie. 

The girls’ choir from Loretto Abbey and Loretto Day 
School, under the direction of Francis Coombs, contributed 
the Gregorian Adoro te Devote, by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and Cotone’s Regina Coeli, with charmingly blended tone 
qualities, correctly attuned, and general certainty of attack. 

The Boys’ Choir of De La Salle High School, directed 
by Brother Francis, caught the fancy of the audience by 
their military uniforms and their trained movements, to 
say nothing as to their uniformly good quality of voice 
and their unanimity of attack in a couple of Gregorian 
hymns and Cesar Franck’s Cor Jesu. Their singing was 
specially sweet. 

An unexpected feature of the entertainment was a dem- 
onstration of the Ward method of teaching singing given 
by eleven children from Annunciation Parish, New York, 
and trained by Mother Stevens, R. S. C. They were put 
to several interesting tests, and came out with honors. 

On Thursday morning four very instructive and _ inter- 
esting papers were read. Mgr. Manzetti, Musical Doctor, 
first vice-president of the Society of St. Gregory, read a 
paper on Organ Accompaniment to Gregorian Chant. He 
insisted on an accompaniment that reflects the tonal sim- 
plicity and melodic fluency of the melody. Not all chords 
that sound agreeable in themselves are suitablé to the 
Gregorian modality. Since the chromatic element is lack- 
ing in the melody, it must likewise be avoided in the accom- 
paniment. Since the rhythmic flow of the melody is meas- 
ured by the definite placing of the ictus so the accompanist 
must place his chords to support the ictic notes. Rhythm, 
he said, had nothing to do with strong and weak beats. 
Joseph McGrath, of Syracuse, N. Y., read a paper on 
Church Music in the Modern Tonalities. He defended the 
rise of all modern harmonic resources in the composition 
of sacred music. He pointed out the danger of over- 
conservatism, and said that Palestrina was considered ultra- 
modernistic in his day. St. Gregory, he stated, must have 
been modern when he wrote... . Nicola A. Montani, edi- 
tor of the Catholic Chojrmaster and of the St.. Gregory 
Hymnal, gave a masterly paper on Boy Voice Training. 
He drew a clear distinction between the Italian five-vowel 
method and the English Cathedral (00) one-vowel method. 
He favored the former. He admitted that the one-vowel 
method was the safer in the hands of the ordinary organist 
or teacher, yet it was inadequate for complete development 
in tone color or dynamics, He also admitted that the 
Italian method was dangerous in the hands of the incom- 
petent. The oo method resulted in the flute quality of 
voice, which becomes monotonous and goes off pitch. The 
five-vowel method scientifically taught, using three different 
yet blended registers, gives the boy the rich string quality 
which balances better against adult male voices than does 
the weak oo tone. The question is an unsettled one, and 
the oo method will probably be continued as the safer by 
those who are not vocal scientists. ... George Fischer 
spoke on the Publisher’s Part in Music Reform, He depre- 
cated the unscrupulous dealing of those publishers who will 
publish and advertise profusely the cheapest trash and stamp 
it with the title of approved church music. He said that 
in every diocese there should be a commission appointed 
whose duty it was to forbid publicity from whatever source 
being given to the use of black-list music. 

Among the principal delegates to the Converition of St. 
Gregory from various points in Canada and the United 
States were: Rev. J. A. Kern, Minneapolis; Rev. A. 
Mergle, Chicago; Rev. D, Hayes, Detroit; Rev. H. Mc- 
Dowell, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. A. Schebel, Cincinnati; Jas. 
H. Lally, Oswego, N. Y.; P. G. Kreckel, Rochester, N. Y.; 
J. H. Leckuyr, Burlington, Vt.; Rev. J. Predmore, Indus- 
try, N. Y.; Rev. J. Greene, Farmer City, Ill.; M. S. Rozycki, 
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Chicago, Ill.; F. Forest, Baldwinsville, N. Y.; Rev. V. 
Gilloyly, Trout Creek, Ont.; W. J. Brown, Charlottetown, 
P. E. 1.; Mr. and Brs. J. Bonn, Waterbury, Conn.; Rev. 
. Patter, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. 
~. R. Dyer, President St. Mary’s , Baltimore ; 
Rev. Father Brisson, London, Ont.; Rev. J. Finn, Rev. 
Father O’Brien, Peterborough; Rt. Rev. Mgr. O'Sullivan, 
Dean Cassidy, Rev. D. Curtis, Hamilton; Sisters of Mercy, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Ladies of Loretto, Grey Nuns, Ursu- 
lines, Religious of the Sacred Heart, from Rochester, N. Y., 
Geneva, N. H., Auburn, N. Y., Chicago, IIL, New York, 
N. Y., Windsor, Sarnia, Ingersoll, Seaforth, Ford, London, 
Sebbringville, St. Thomas, Woodstock, Orolla, Cobourg, 
Dublin, Peterborough, Stratford and Sault Ste. Marie. 


Antoinette Halstead—A Newcomer 


Antoinette Halstead is a newcomer in the concert field. 
Born in a musical environment, at Howes Case, New York, 
she showed promise at a very early age, and was a pro- 
ficient pianist at six. . By the time she was thirteen, she 
had attracted a great deal of favorable comment as pianist, 
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church organist and choir singer. It is probable that her 
extensive experience in singing church music is largely 
responsible for the beautiful smoothness of her voice. 

She continued to improve surprisingly, and local organiza- 
tions offered her many engagements. Her popularity grew 
and then about five years ago she came to New York for 
auditions with Frank Damrosch and Oscar Saenger—both 
of whom, upon hearing her, enthusiastically recommended 
serious study. Since then she has been making rapid prog- 
ress under Saenger, Grosvenor and Hageman, coming well 
within the expectations of even her most ardent admirers 
and well wishers. 

Critics and public agree that she is the possessor of a 
remarkably beautiful and mellow voice, as well as a charm- 
ing stage presence and magnetic personality. 


Gigli Has Narrow Escape 


Contrary to his own expectations, Beniamino Gigli’s 
adventures in America for this season did not end with his 
departure from New York on the S. S, Colombo, May 24. 
The boat stopped at Philadelphia the following day to take 
on some passengers for Naples, and a delegation of the 
tenor’s acquaintances came to visit him and to invite him 
to visit the “Beniamino Gigli Restaurant,” which one of them 
has recently opened there. The good natured tenor consented 
to visit them for an hour. As they were driving there, in 
passing an open lot where some young men were playing 
baseball, a batted ball struck the glass of the automobile, 
which broke into bits, cutting Mr. Gigli on the neck, luckily 
causing only a flesh Wwound, as a near-at-hand doctor 
quickly established. Mé@antime the police had arrested the 
young man who threw the ball, a negro, and asked Gigli 
if he would make a complaint. The tenor, however, very 
happy that the accident was not more serious, and feeling 
that it was purely an accident, not only declined to prosecute 
the young negro, but handed him a twenty dollar bill and 
sent him on his way profusely thankful and happy. A few 
hours later the popular Metropolitan tenor was on the high 
seas, presumably safe from any further danger from Amer- 
ican sports. 





Julia Culp Returns for Short Tour 


Julia Culp, the Dutch singer, who has always been one of 
America’s favorite singers, will return during the spring of 
1925-for a very limited number of concerts. Her manager, 
Antonia Sawyer, has already arranged recitals for her in 
New York, Boston, Providence, etl arte Lowell, Worces- 
ter, New Bedford, Portland and Pittsburgh, besides her 
New York recital. She will also appear in New York as 
soloist with the State Symphony Orchestra under the baton 
of Josef Stransky. 


Stratton Has Insight Into Choral Singing 


One reason for Charles Stratton’s popularity as an ora- 
torio singer is his knowledge of the problems involved in 
choral work. Mr. Stratton attributes a goodly share of 
his choral edueation to an odd source—the United States 
Marines. Mr. Stratton was a Marine in the World War 
and was appointed song leader. - His experiences in training 
“leatherneck” choristers gave him a remarkable insight into 
the complexities of group singing. 
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The Song of Songs Meets with Favor 


At its initial rendition by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Allentown, Pa., Homer Nearing’s cantata, The Song 
of Songs, recently published by H. W. Gray, met with a 
reception which justified the high praise bestowed on it by 
critics and reviewers at its publication. 

Mr. Nearing has rearranged the text of the Song of Songs 
with telling dramatic effect and his modern, but sane, musi- 
cal setting with free use of dissonance produces a barbaric 
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atmosphere, which recalls the Istar-Tamuz cult of the 


. Canaanites, from which the poem is supposed to have sprung. 


The work opens with the Shulamite’s search for her 
shepherd lover among the lilies, Scarcely has she found 
him when their love song is interrupted by the approach 
of Solomon and his train. The king, overcome by her 
beauty, takes her away to Jerusalem, but finding that her 
heart remains faithful to her shepherd, at last permits her 
to return, 

Under the baton of Will Rees, veteran choral conductor 
of the Handel and Haydn Chorus, the charm of this old 
story, expressed in poetry replete with Oriental imagery 
and in music worthy of the poem, wove such a spell over 
the large audience that there was not the faintest stir dur- 
ing the performance. Following the final chorus the audi- 
ence, forgetting its presence in Emmanuel Reformed 
Church, burst into applause which could not be quieted. Mr. 
Rees and Mr. Nearing were recalled many times, as were 
also the soloists, Blanche M. Speer, Myron Niesley and 
Warren Robbins, all of Philadelphia. 

Following the concert, the Handel and Haydn Society 
immediately decided to repeat the work early in the fall. 

Renditions of the Song of Songs will be given next year 
in Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Springfield, Mo., 
and a number of smaller cities. The brevity of the work 
(its performance requires less than an hour) and the in- 
genuity Mr. Nearing has shown in keeping the chorus parts 
singable and at the same time modern will doubtless com- 
mend it to many choral conductors and choir masters. 

JI. 


Hoffmann to Hold Master Class at Cincinnati 
Conservatory 


Cincinnati, June 2.—John A. Hoffmann, teacher of voice 
culture and repertory at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, will remain at the conservatory this summer where 
he will conduct a master class in voice during the fifty- 
eighth summer session of this institution. 

Mr. Hoffmann, aside from the fact that he is a fine singer 
and teacher of international fame, has had unusual success 
with his pupils. They have found a warm welcome every- 
where in the musical world, whether in opera, oratorio or 
song. Among these students are Grace Divine, who has 
been with the San Carlo Opera Company for some time; 
Helen Portune, who has been successful in concert work in 
New York, Australia and Mexico; Emil Rosen and Chester 
Alan Moffett, who, after completing their training with 
Mr. Hoffmann, are giving good accounts of themselves in 
New York. Another pupil of Mr. Hoffmann who has been 
acclaimed everywhere she has appeared is June Elson 
Kunkle; she was recently soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Katheryn Reece, another of his pupils, is now 
planning a career of concert singing in costume and has 
made a fine impression wherever she has appeared. 

The summer session this year at the conservatory is 
attracting considerable attention on the part of music 
teachers and supervisors for the reason that special courses 
in public school music are being offered. Among those on 
the faculty of the public school music department at the 
conservatory this summer are Frances G. Crowley, formerly 
of Ohio State University; Richard Seibold, instructor. at 
New York University and University of Oklahoma; Doug- 
las A. Smith, Cornell University; Marie Dickore and 
George A. Leighton. x..S. 


Mrs. Haywood Gives Interpretive Readings 


On May 29 the Haywood Vocal Studios were the scene 
of an interesting gathering of persons who were invited to 
hear Mrs. Haywood give a program of reading and songs, 
assisted by Constance Mering, pianist. The program con- 
sisted of compositions by Alfred Noyes, Kipling, Drum- 
mond, Hobert, and Kinsley. Three songs by Haydn Wood, 
LaForge, and Tirindelli were also enjoyed. Miss Mering’s 
selections were. by Beethoven, Liszt, Sgambati and Fried- 
man, They were well received and encores were demanded. 

Mrs. Haywood showed great skill and charm in her selec- 
tions, and her versatility was one of the outstanding attrac- 
tive features of the performance, . Six dialects were included 
in the program, the two most nofable ame of which 
were an Italian number, Carlotta Mia, by Daly, and the 
French Canadian Leetle Bateese, by Drummond. The song 
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accompaniment of this number was played by Miss Mering. 
Mrs. Haywood’s audience was enthusiastic throughout and 
demonstrated its appreciation with spontaneous applause. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley Writes New Work 


Oxford, Ohio, June 1—Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, noted 
American composer of the New England Symphony, has 
added another number to his fine list of compositions with 
the preparation of a chorale especially fitted for a set of 
chimes which has just been hung in Alumnae Hall of The 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. The chimes 
are a gift to the college from Mrs. Fletcher S. Heath of 
New York. 

As a part of the commencement week activities at the 
college, a concert dedicating the chimes was given on June 1. 
The Kelley chorale, together with a group of well known 
hymns, was played by M. H. Mettee pi Christ Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 

The eleven bells in the set are of bronze and vary in 
weight from 200 to 2,000 pounds. They have a musical 
range of one note above an octave—from the F above middle 
C to the G above the high C. Each bell has an inscription, 
the largest one carrying this announcement of dedication: 
“This chime of eleven bells is given to The Western College 
for Women by Elizabeth McCullough Heath, a member of 
the class of 1884, and is dedicated to the Glory of God 
through the development of Christian women.” 

Dr. W. W. Boyd, president of The Western, accompanied 
by Dr. Kelley, went to Baltimore, Md., where the bells 
were cast, to test their tone before they were taken to 
Oxford to be placed. Dr. Kelley said the bells had the 
sweetest tone he had ever heard in a set of chimes. 

A number of chime concerts, in addition to the one of 
dedication, have been arranged and an early morning pro- 
gram is planned for each day until the close of the school 
year. a. we 


Schmitz Presents Eicheim’s Chinese Suite 


At the second Paris concert of the Franco-American 
Musical Society, given at the Salle Malakoff on May 28, 
E. Robert Schmitz conducted Eicheim’s Chinese Suite, En- 
tenraku. An ovation was accorded “both conductor and 
composer. 

After Mr. Schmitz completes his European tour he will 
return to America to conduct his master classes at Madison 
for six weeks, from July 15 to August 26, inclusive. At 
the completion of this session he will spend a month in 
the mountains preparatory to the opening of his concert sea- 
son, which will begin early in October with a private en- 
gagement in the fashionable summer colony outside of 
Boston. On October 22 he will give a recital at Aeolian 
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Hall, and immediately after will start on his solidly-booked 
mid-Western and Pacific Coast tour which will be punctu- 
ated by many brilliant engagements. He begins at Peoria, 
Ill., on October 30, and gives four lecture recitals at Min- 
neapolis, in addition to his solo appearance with the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra on November 13 and 14. His tour will! 
keep him in the West until the middle of December, and he 
will be on the Pacific Coast after the first of January. 





Additional European Dates for Werrenrath 


It has just been learned that additional dates have been 
arranged for Reinald Werrenrath during his present Euro- 
pean visit. To the June 3 recital—previously announced 
for Wigmore Hall, which was changed to Aeolian Hall 
there has been added another London engagement on June 
15 in Albert Hall, following a Paris, France, recital on 
June 10. 

Mr. Werrenrath will.also be the soloist at the July 4 
celebration at Rebild Park in Denmark. It may be re- 
membered by the concert and opera goers of the previous 
generation that the baritone’s father, George Werrenrath, 
was a Dane and became very popular in his native country 
before coming to America for the first really big grand 
opera company which played on Fourteenth street, New 
York, and presented a Wadeee festival, and maintained a 
two years’ run of opera on a large enough scale to have 
been the basis of the present day grand opera. 





Grete Birk Sings at Reception 


Grete Birk, a Scandinavian mezzo soprano, and an artist 
pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, was heard as soloist on May 17 at 
the farewell reception for the students of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, given by Mr, and Mrs. Crome- 
myer. Mrs. Birk, who possesses a voice of unusually 
beautiful quality, features Danish songs with success 

Among other artists who entertained at the reception were 


Per. Bjorn, baritone, and Ingvard Nielson, bass, of the 
Royal Opera of Copenhagen. 





Dillon Wins Judgment Against Jardon 


On June 2, Enrica Clay Dillon was awarded a judgment 
of $850 in her suit against Dorothy Jardon for past services 
in preparing her roles for the Chicago Opera. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE WORLD PREMIERE OF NERONE 





The Curiosity and Excitement—Extra Force of Police and Firemen on Hand—Many Americans Among the Notables 
Present—Magnificent Display of Gorgeous Gowns and Jewelry—Ovations for Toscanini—Raisa’s Triumph— 
Other Activities Win Success—Receipts Total $38,500—Additional Operas—The New Milan 
Symphony Orchestra—A New Dal Verme Season 


Milan, May 18 —Of course the great sensation of the 
season, far surpassing and overshadowing all else, was the 
premiére of the late Arrigo Boito's long heralded and long 
awaited opera, Nero—Nerone, as it is called in Italian. 
Before this you will have received and published the long 
special account written by my colleague, Giulio M. Gatti, 
the Musica Courier’s special Italian correspondent, so I 
shall add only a few notes and observations gathered here 
and there by ono who has been in the thick of it from start 
to firrish 

To the dress rehearsal of Nerone there were admitted 
only a selected few of the daily press representatives from 
all points of the world who had come to Milan specially to 
attend the premiére of Boito’s Nerone, and also a few promi- 
nent officials and their wives, in all numbering about two 
hundred and sixty people. Many were disappointed to find 
they were barred out, as no representatives of musical jour- 
nals, theatrical magazines, etc., were admitted. Even famous 
composers, among whom were Puccini, Giordano, Pizzetti, 
and many others, who had come to Milan for this great 
event, were not allowed in, The favored few of the 
journalists who were admitted had to sign an affidavit not 
to publish or even whisper an opinion until after the first 
performance had been given. The disappointed ones gathered 
in the famous Galleria, filling the outside tables of all the 
café’s there and discussed the injustice of being left out. 
They remained until the rehearsal was finished, about 1.30 
A, M., hoping to find some one among the lucky favored 
that would gossip a bit, but all held steadfastly to their 
pronise 

When the great event finally took place on Thursday 
evening, May 1, the city was in great excitement. Nothing 
else had been talked of for weeks. The streets for three 
or four blocks in every direction leading to La Scala were 
a mass of people curious to see all those who were fortunate 
enough to secure seats. The crowd was fully as large as 
when the King and Queen attended the gala performance 
recently given at this theater. Many police were on duty 
and had hard work to keep traffic moving. The interior 
of La Scala was a gorgeous spectacle, the number in at- 
tendance breaking all former records, Extra seats had been 
added filling every available space. The cross aisles were 
filled with regular size seats. The center aisle had an extra 
chair with a folding seat attached on the order of the drop 
seats of an automobile (but not so comfortable, as they 
were only of plain hard wood) added to each row, leaving 
only a small space for the people to squeeze through. 
Tickets for these drop seats were sold for about $30 each, 
and they were mostly filled with gorgeously gowned ladies 
of Milan's elite, who seemed to be entirely satisfied, however. 
It would have been a serious situation if a panic or fire had 
taken place, but no one seemed even to think such a thing 
possible, so great was the anxiety to be one of those present 
at this great event. Of course fires are very rare in Italy 
and the fire department had posted an extra large number 
of firemen about the house for the protection of the audi- 
ence in case of accident. The boxes were filled to over- 
flowing ; in most of them one could count ten people. There 
has rarely if ever been seen such a display of wonderful 
gowns and jewels as met the eye at this performance. There 
were many prominent Americans present, among them 
George Maxwell, representative of Ricordi in New York; 
Max Smith, formerly musical critic of the New York 
American, and Mrs, Smith; Louisa Silva from California, 
a prominent mezzo-soprano here; Lillian Lorma, a success- 
ful American soprano, with her mother Mrs, Wienman; 
Giorgio Polacco, artistic director of the Chicago Opera, with 
his wife, the celebrated soprano, Edith Mason, and Mrs. 
Alida Wainwright-Bassi, an American soprano, formerly 
with the Montreal Opera Company. 

Tue PerrormMance LATE 


The performance was announced to begin at 8.30, but 
Toscanini did not take the stand until 842, an almost un- 
heard thing for him, as he always begins on the dot of the 
minute. He was received with a burst of applause which 
delayed the rise of the curtain for a few minutes more. The 
great maestro, with a pleased smile, acknowledged the 
tribute and as soon as the house quited down the curtain 
rose, there being no prelude to the opera. 

There were eight curtain calls after the first act, six after 
the second, six after the third, and at the end the audience 
was still enthusiastic, continuing its applause until the art- 
ists and Toscanini responded to four more curtain calls. 

RAIsA A SENSATION 

The Nerone of Pertile was praiseworthy. In certain 
scenes his voice lacked sufficient strength, which is not sur- 
prising as Boito had Tamagno in mind for the role when 
he started to write the opera forty years ago. Journet, as 
Simon Mago, added another success to his already long 
list, and Galeffi as Fanuel sang and acted his part admirably. 

But Rosa Raisa, as Asteria, was the real sensation. Her 
magnificent and powerful voice was a great treat to the 
audience. The music is very difficult, dramatic'and ungrate- 
ful. Only a voice of marvellous power such as she has 
could attempt this role. Toscanini was fortunate in secur- 
ing her for the role of Asteria. As to her interpretation, 
it was simply sublime, The Scala public was enthusiastic 
to hear her again, She sang a season at La Scala several 
years ago and left behind her many friends and a tri- 
umphal record. 

Bertana, as Rubria, was charming to look upon. This is 
the largest and best role she had done this season. Her 
interpretation surprised the audience greatly. The balance 
of the artists in the cast deserve great credit for their 








admirable interpretation of their several roles. The regular 

chorus was augmented behind the scenes by the Academy 

Choral of La Scala, composed of seventy-five society ladies, 

among which are several young American artists. 
TOSCANINI THE MASTER 

Toscanini’s was the master hand over all. He had worked 
on the orchestration for more than three months, supervising 
all the rehearsals in every department. Artists, dancers, 
supers—all owe their success to his indefatigable efforts. 
His interpretation of the score was a marvel. All the 
points of beauty were made to stand out clearly by this 
great genius. As always he conducted without score. The 
receipts for this performance reached the sum of 848,000 
lire, about $38,500. Still, with all respect to the composer 
of this collossal work, Arrigo Boito will remain always the 
composer of the famous Mefistofele. 

Orner OPeras. 

At La Scala, during the week ending May 10, the twenty- 
sixth week of the season, these were the offerings: Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings, repetitions of Nerone. 
Balance of the week dark. For the week ending May 17, 
twenty-seventh and last week of the season. Nerone was 
repeated Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday evenings, with a 
change of baritones, Benvenuto Franci, singing the role of 
Fanueél in place of Carlo Galeff, whose contract with La 
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A SOUVENIR OF NERONE. 

Cartoon of Arturo Toscanini, the famous conductor, especially 
made for the MustcaL Courier by the well known Italian 
cartoonist, Fernando Autori. 


Scala finished May 10 and who could not come to any satis- 
factory agreement with the management for the remaining 
performances to be given of this opera. Franci sang the 
role with much intelligence, and gave a splendid interpreta- 
tion. The part is well suited to his voice, he was well 
received by the audience and had many curtain calls at the 
end of the third act. All the other artists in the cast re- 
peated their former successes. Rosa Raisa still continues 
to be a real sensation in her interpretation of the difficult 
role of Asteria. Toscanini is forced to appear with the 
artists before the curtain after every act, and the audience 
always rises to enthusiasm. The house for all the Nerone 
performances has been sold out completely. The sign in 
front of the box office regularly reads “Tutto Esaurito.” 

Wednesday evening came the first performance of Gior- 
dano’s Andrea Chenier; Saturday evening, repetition of 
same. In the cast of Chenier were Luigi Marini, in the 
name role; Margaret Sheridan, as Maddalena, and Benve- 
nuto Franci, as .Gerard. 

Marini, a new tenor to La Scala, specially engaged for 
this opera, made a great success, judging from the applause 
of the public. His high tones are especially effective, and 
he gave a creditable interpretation. Margaret Sheridan, the 
British soprano, was a charming Maddalena. In this role 
she had an opportunity to show her real ability and beauty 
of voice, and she exhibited much dramatic feeling in the 
duets with Chenier in the second and third acts. She was 
enthusiastically received and shared the many curtain calls 
with the other artists. Franci as Gerard, added another 
success to his already long list. He sang the part with 
vigor and much feeling. It is well suited to his powerful 
voice. The other roles were all well handled and worthy 
of mention, Maestro Gui gave a satisfactory reading of 
the score and shared the curtain calls with the artists. 

Chenier is well loved by the Scala public, and it seems too 
bad that it was not given earlier in the season when it could 
have had more performances and have been more. carefully 

repared, as have been aJl the other operas given this season. 
t seemed as if the management had used up all its energy 
on the great production of Boito’s Nerone. The scenery, 
electric effects and costumes for Chenier left much to be 
desired. 

There are two special 
week at popular prices : 
day evening, Chenier. 

Tue New Mitan SympHony OrcHeEstRa. 

The concerts of the Milan Symphony Orchestra continue 
to be popular, That given May 2 at the Verdi Conservatory 
and the repetition of the same program at the Teatro Popolo, 
May 4, were directed by the distinguished conductor, Ettore 
Panizza, of the Chicago Opera His reading of Beethoven’s 


rformances announced for next 
uesday evening, Nerone; Wednes- 
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Symphony Eroica, also several selections from Wagner, 
were especially fine and enthusiastically received. 

The sixth concert, given at the Verdi Conservatory, May 
13, was under the direction of the prominent conductor, 
Fritz Busch, of Dresden, with the popular pianist, William 
Bachaus, as soloist. Beethoven’s concerto in C minor for 
orchestra and piano, and a symphonic poem by Pick- 
Mangiagalli (Sortilege) were especially well rendered. 
Beethoven's overture, Leonore No. 2, was also well played 
and enthusiastically received. 

A New Dat Vere SEAson. 

The first week at the Teatro Dal Verme there were four 
performances of Aida, three of La Boheme, and one of 
Trovatore. The role of Rhadames in Aida was sung by 
Radaelli, who sang the same role at La Scala earlier this 
season. The name role was sung by Mme, Lebrun, Amneris 
by Miss Bergamasco, Amonasro by Rossi-Morelli. All 
were received with great enthusiasm well filled houses. 
The orchestra was in good hands under the direction of 
Beniamino Moltrasio. Scenery and costumes were pretty 
and effective. The ballet danced well; especially effective 
was the ballet of Moretti, danced by twelve children, who 
were excellently trained. The stage management was in the 
capable hands of. Napoleone Carotini, formerly with the 
Chicago Opera. : 

The house for the first performance of Trovatore was 
filled to capacity. The role of Manrico was sung by Vit- 
torio Lois, who scored a great success and was forced to 
encore Di Quella Pira twice; his work throughout the opera 
was well done. Leonora was sung by Mme. D’Urbino 
Poloni, who possesses a beautiful, clear voice, and sang the 
part with great intelligence. Azucena was sung by Irene 
Minghini Cattaneo, who has a fresh voice of pleasing quality, 
and gave a good interpretation. The Count of Luna was 
sung by an American baritone, Gaetano Viviani, who has a 
voice of great volume and beautiful quality; he interpreted 
the role intelligently and was enthusiastically received. 
Maestro Moltrasio conducted. 

The second week, ending May 18, there were repetitions 
of Aida, Trovatore, and on May 17 the first performance 
of Massenet’s Manon to a well-filled house, with Carmen 
Melis as Manon, Manfredo Polverosi as Des Grieux, Ubaldo 
Carozzi as Lescaut, Davide Carnevali as Guillot, and A. 
Carbone as the Count Des Grieux. Carmen Melis sings this 
role charmingly. She is considered one of the best Manons 
in Italy. Her voice is of pleasing quality and her interpreta- 
tion very interesting. The performance was under the direc- 
tion of Maestro Mucci, who gave a splendid reading of this 
beautiful and melodious score. Artists and maestro were 
called repeatedly before the curtain by the enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The scenery and costumes were especially good, and 
the stage management deserves a word of praise. 

Antonio Bassi. 


Lawson Wins High Praise 


The appended letter speaks for itself in no uncertain 
terms and therefore requires no comment: 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER QUARTER 
University, Virginia : 
Office of the Dean April 21, 1924. 

Mrs, Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano of Washington, D. C., 
has filled three engagements at the University of Virginia summer ses- 
sions. Each time she sang before large and appreciative audiences 
and was enthusiastically received. She has a_ beautiful voice of 
sympathetic quality and wide range, over which she has perfect 
command. To this she unites great interpretative and technical skill. 

She has a pleasing and magnetic personality and charming stage 
presence, which, united with her excellent voice, renders her ex- 
ceedingly popular on the concert stage. 

Her teene as artist is due not alone to her voice and personality, 
but to her ability to construct a highly artistic and instructive program. 
The many engagements she has filled in leading educational institu- 
tions are the best test of her ability and popularity. ' 

Cuas, G. Marnis, Dean of the Siomanes Quarter. 


Carl Flesch Praises Leon Sametini 


In a recent article on European teachers and study, Carl 
Flesch, the prominent violinist, stated that “formerly, be- 
fore the war, pupils came from America to study with the 
masters abroad. Now the situation is reversed. The teach- 
ers are coming to the students. It is very good for Amer- 
ica because it means that great numbers of talented musi- 
cians who could not afford to go to Europe to study can 
now work with the biggest teachers. In the field of the 
violin, for example, the world’s biggest masters are here,” 
and among those he mentions is Leon Sametini, “who,” he 
states, “has been doing excellent work at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College,” and also Cesar Thompson and Professor 
Aucr, 


Peterson “A Great Delight” 


May Peterson seldom gives a recital that does not bring 
her and her managers many appreciative letters. Follow- 
ing her recent recital in Lincoln, Neb., her managers, 
Haensel & Jones, received the following letter from Mrs. 

O, Hummel, corresponding secretary of the Matinee 
Musicale, under whose auspices the concert was held: 
Dear Sir: 

_I want to express to you my appreciation of the beautiful recital 
given us by May Peterson last Monday. She was all we expected her 
to be and more, too. 

She surely is a wonderful artist with flawless technic and a charming 
peroonetty, besides being such an intelligent interpreter of song. 

he was a great delight from every standpoint and left us wanting 
to hear more, 


Summer Engagement for Ljungkvist 


For the month of August, Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, has 
been engaged by the Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. 
Y., to appear with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Among other works, Samson and Delilah will be given, 
Mr. Ljungkvist to sing the part of Samson. 


Althouse on Opera Players’ Advisory Board 


Paul Althouse is on the advisory board of the Opera Play- 
ers, the new organization which plans to give aspiring young 
opera singers an opportunity to appear in public. 


VIOLINIST 


Address Communications to 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York City 
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THE GENERAL PROBLEM IN HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Division of Work for Special Study and Instruction, and General Problems Which Must Be Faced 


A great deal of publicity has been given to the teaching 
of music in high schools throughout the country, but un- 
fortunately some of it has been misleading. The public is 
interested in spectacular things—the unusual is what it wants, 
not the practical or regular thing. For this reason any pub- 
licity given to education is given largely along experi- 
mental and spectacular lines, in many cases before this ex- 
perimental education has really been tried out. 

The spectacular feature about high school instruction is 
the orchestra. A great deal of good work has been done 
in this line, and a great deal will continue to be done. There 
is no doubt that the orchestra is a most valuable aid to school 
spirit as well as to the education of the masses in music, 
All over the United States amateur orchestras are being 
formed and developed and are gaining as much popularity 
(in many cases more) as the big professional symphony or- 
chestras in the large communities. The high school band 
is enjoying the same degree of popularity, only perhaps 
not on such an artistic plane. The high school chorus on 
the other hand, being less spectacular, is being used by cer- 
tain people to force the spectacular in an attempt to per- 
form music which is away beyond the capacity of school 
children. After all, the chorus is only a segregated group 
representing the high school, and it does not show in any 
particular what is being done in the matter of general mu- 
sic education. It never proved anything but the energy, 
often misdirected, of the teacher in charge. 

As long as we follow this type of instruction we shall 
have the same result in music that we have had in athletics. 
We find twenty-five on a football team getting the bene- 
fits (?), or whatever else they call it, of this type of exer- 
cise, and twenty-five hundred pale-faces cheering. All the 
exercise they ever get out of it is a bad case of laryngitis, 
and yet it is all called athletics. The development in physical 
education was so far behind the times that it became nec- 
essary in certain States to adopt compulsory physical edu- 
cation laws. So far they have not had to do this in music, 
But if a real investigation were made it might soon be de- 
termined that general education in music in the average high 
school throughout the United States is as bad as it is in 
physical education—if not worse. 

GENERAL Course oF Stupy. 

There are very few school systems in the United States 
which require music in the high schools. For the most part 
it is an elective subject. Statistics show that for every one 
hundred pupils, about twenty-five elect music. This is due 
probably to an unfortunate condition which exists in the 
elementary school. Children are driven to study music un- 
der conditions which are absolutely distasteful to them. The 
moment they get to high school where it is not required 
they drop it. There must be a way to make music in the 
elementary grades attractive so that the children would really 
like to study it. It evidently has not been found for the 
great mass. Perhaps it never will be found, but a reduc- 
tion of music to an appreciation of what is taking place 
today through the phonograph, the radio, the motion pic- 
ture theaters, etc., will tend to enliven the interest in mu- 
sic, and not handicap it as theoretical study always did and 
always will. The common pedagogical error made by — 
advocates of school music, that children love music so much 
more when they are expert sight readers, has been dis- 
proved more than once, and yet people go on stressing this 
side of the work and giving so little thought to the great 
big problem of educating the masses to a proper understand- 
ing of what music means. In many of the large cities mu- 
sic is a required subject in high school for two years. All 
that this means, however, is that pupils are required to take 
music one period a week for two years, and in that period 
they are supposed to get an understanding of chorus sing- 
ing, reading of music, and music appreciation—all tending 
toward a better understanding of music in general. But 
with the many demands made upon a student in high school 
in the matter of a prepared subject he naturally gives little 
attention to the preparation of any music, because he is 
not required to do so. In the third and fourth years of an 
academic course he elects such subjects as elementary the- 
ory, harmony, ear training, etc., and usually does it with 
the idea of receiving credit toward graduation. This is a 
very creditable thing for the pupil to do, but there are not 
enough pupils doing it. 

Whenever there is a lack of organized effort on the part 
of the school authorities to the dignified treatment of a 
subject then little can be expected from the pupil. Wherever 
the principal of the high school faculty takes a live inter- 
est in the subject, then the pupil responds with the same 
degree of sincerity, and the general singing is of a higher 
quality. There is great need for a review of this problem 
of mass instruction in high school music. It is not sufficient 
to give pupils a textbook and have them sing. There must 
be something bigger behind this, and that something is 
very definite. It means an understanding of. music, both 
past and present, which will help them to a better knowledge, 
and a fuller appreciation of the music which they hear all 
around them, whether it be the opera, the symphony, the 
classical, the unclassical jazz, or what not. We do not 
believe that it would be a wise thing to force high school 
pupils to become devotees of the concert hall, largely for the 
reason that certain artists do not understand the problem 
of the young mind and persist in giving programs which 
are entirely upside down from all angles of practical intelli- 
gence, It is not this type of music we want children to 
understand. There is plenty of room for the higher form 
of the more popular type of good music, but unfortunately 
it has never been allowed to spread itself, due to the fact 
that the people guiding the destinies of music fear that 
this music is too commonplace. Any field of music com- 


position that has in it such names as Offenbach, Johann 
Strauss, Arthur Sullivan, Victor Herbert and a host o 
others, is good enough for a group of non-music under- 
standing high school pupils. 


Thousands of interesting 


songs have been written and will be written for high school 
pupils to enjoy. It is not good to force too much on them. 
Anita Rio Pupil Scores 


May Hughes, an artist pupil of Anita Rio, well known vo- 
cal teacher of New York, recently gave a sucessful recital 


in Yonkers, N. Y. An audience which filled Philipsburg 


Hall thoroughly enjoyed the interesting program presented 
by the coloratura soprano. Her first group of numbers 
included Nymphs and Shepherds, Purcell, and The Lass 
With the Delicate Air, Arne, in which she displayed a 
voice of wide range and well under control in the difficult 
florid passages. Miss Hughes was exceedingly well re- 
ceived in a group of German numbers and won enthusiastic 
applause following her rendition of the popular Ah, fors’ é 





ANITA RIO 


lui aria from Traviata. In all of her numbers the young 
singer showed interpretative ability and a well developed 
technic. 
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Voice 


‘Full of grace and smoothness, and she uses 
it with good musical taste and tact."’—New 


York Sun. 


‘‘Superlatively interesting because it is per- 
fectly natural.""—New York Herald, Paris. 


‘‘Beautiful in depth, and brilliant in its upper 


register. '"—Le Gaulois, Paris. 





‘“‘Limpid, expressive, and she uses it to good 
effect’’—San Francisco Examiner: 

















INTERPRETATION 


‘‘An artist who communicates feeling as naturally as if singing were a 
usual manner of communication."’"—New York World. 


“Skilful phrasing, and an understanding of her offerings."’ 


—New York Herald. 


“She came, sang, and conquered her audience by the sheer artistry of 
her interpretative work throughout the program.''—Sceattle Times. 


Personali ty 


‘‘A personal vividness that has charm and grace."’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘Vocal style and personal charm."’—Seatile Post-Intelligencer. 


Direction—ALICE SECKELS - 68 Post St., San Francisco, California 
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In the first of these the up-beat is evident enough, and in such cases it is 
generally best to allow the rhythmic accompaniment to pause during the up- 
beat or to start it after the up-beat. The suave suggestion of ritard on the 
up-beat is likely to be lost if accompanied, and the commas displaced. The 
tune-germ here is the up-beat, the rhythm of which is repeated at bars 5, 7 
and 9, while the rhythms of the second and third bars are nowhere repeated. 
There is a cut-off in the sixth bar, the last bar of the cut. The student should 
study this well and try to realize how the beauty of the tune is made by the 
opening notes, the carefully placed commas, and the placing of the accent. 

Strange enough is Ex. 69b, another tune from Faust. It is hard to believe 
that the opening note is not a down-beat at the beginning of a bar. Yet the 
plan is carried out with suggestion of the short-long rhythm at the beginning 
of the third bar—and comparison with other examples will show that this sort 
of rhythmic device is almost always at the beginning of a bar, rarely in the 
middle. Compare Ex. 57g, Mendelssohn, where the short-long seems indicated 
in the second bar (E-D). However, there may be some doubt as to this short- 
long being an integral part of the tune. I rather think it is merely a mark of 
expression, a rest that may be observed or not at the discretion of the player. 

In the next example (Ex. 69c) the up-beat also has the effect of incorrect 
accent, but, as the tune progresses this is seen to be a necessity. Very often 
players take these two up-beats at a very much slower tempo than what fol- 
lows, making a hold on each rest so as to place the bar-accent properly. 
Students ofien find themselves confused by their own tunes, seemingly unable 
to make the continuation fit the beginning, unless some note is shortened or 
lengthened arbitrarily, which spoils the tune. This is the answer: the opening 
accent may be misplaced, but never the cadence accents. 

The next examples, 69d, e, f and g, are given to illustrate long up-beats, 
short-long rhythms, cut-offs, staccatos, and strongly placed accents; all of 
them devices for the placing of commas, the clear definition of the tune- 
germ and its parts. And the student should find in all of these examples addi- 
tional proof of the facts already set forth: that a tune-germ must be short; 
and that there must be a distinct break or comma near the beginning. It is 
the wandering, indecisive tune that is bad, and practice, where there is some 
melodic talent to build upon, should quickly give the student facility in 
making a proper start—which is, surely more than half the battle! 

Finally, we have an example from the Pastoral Symphony, Ex. 69h. The 
slurring and phrasing is here as Beethoven wrote it, but d’Indy changes it— 
improves upon it?—omitting the slurs, slurring the two staccato notes, D-G, 
at the end of the second bar, and placing an accent on the C which follows, 
saying that this passage is generally “interpreted with the most erroneous 
accentuation it is possible to give it”—with the accent on the first down-beat, 
G—“a deplorable result of the tyranny of the measured bar.” To which Saint- 
Saéns replies that “the two detached notes, F and A (of Beethoven’s own 
accentuation), naturally carry the accent on to this G,.” 

But this discussion is all rather academic. The fact is that the beauty of 
this tune does not in the least depend upon these slurs and staccatos, which 
are merely expression marks, not essential features of the tune structure. 
The tune is just as clear evidence of Beethoven’s genius if all of the notes are 
detached. Compare Exs. 67b, 69f and many other examples already given. 


Staccatos and Turns 


Our next example illustrates various forms of staccato and accent placing. 


Ex.70 
(a) Santiago Waltz. Corbin 


Ee 









(ce) Scharwenka 
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(d@) Cocoanut Dance.Herman © Fischer 
































Sometimes, as in the first of these, a staccato note is merely used because 
there is a repetition of the same note, which would evidently have no rhythmic 
force unless the first of the two were staccato. In the second bar of this same 
tune we find another common device for placing an accent, namely, the turn 
on the note preceding it. If the passage were merely a scale, C-B-A, the accent 
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on the B would be much weaker, even if all of the notes were staccato. This is 
a case where every beat of the measure is strongly accented. 

A somewhat similar scale passage is found in the next tune, Ex. 70b. 
Here the accent is strongest if all of the notes are staccato, but this writing 
is rather a mark of expression than an integral feature of the tune, for the 
notes might very well all be sustained and all slurred. The separation into 
parts is made anyway by the relative note-lengths and the note resolutions. 
See what was said in the preceding paragraph. It will be interesting to com- 
pare this with Ex. 52n for the different effect of ascending and descending 
progressions. 

The Scharwenka tune is simple enough, but has a few features worthy of 
comment. The short-long staccato start is ordinary and is found in innumer- 
able tunes, being a folk idiom. The opening of the third bar is interesting for 
its comparison with the turn in the Santiago Waltz. It is the same device for 
placing the accent, as the scale step, A-B, would be weak. The staccato B 
followed by an accented B is the same as the two E’s in the Santiago Waltz, 
and, of course, in thousands of other tunes. A dull tune may often be dressed up 
by these appendages, and it is well to keep them in mind as part of one’s tune- 
vocabulary. Finally, the first beat of the last bar of this example, 70c, sounds 
like a rest, or at least the B should be staccato to be in accord with the idiom 
of the whole. 

The graceful popular dance tune in Ex. 70d is obviously to be played stac- 
cato throughout except for the accented notes, and the tune actually has for 
its objective only the placing of these accents between broken chord. It is to 
be noted that the strong accent is in the middle of the bar, not at the begin- 
ning, which furnishes interesting comparison with some of the irregular 
accents already shown. Students must never take it for granted that down- 
beats will have the strongest accents. The contrary is often the case. Yet 
the bar-lines must be placed where they are, the accent not being a real bar 
measure but due to the floating effect, expectation, flux, of the misplaced 
accent. If the accented A in this tune were at the beginning of the bar the 
expression and sequence would be altered. 

The next tunes, Exs. 70e and f should be compared with Exs. 70b and 52n. 
The progression (at the star) from A to G in Exs. 70b and 70f shows how the 
different placing of notes brings about different expression and feeling. 


Essential Rests 


Our next examples illustrate a somewhat different use of rests. 


Ex. 74 
(a) Mozart. Andante 



































In the Mozart Andante the eighth rest seems essential, it is so complete 
a cut-off of the melodic germ, leading to an “answer.” Yet the tune is not so 
very greatly injured by the omission of the rest and the sustaining of the G. 
Tunes with very strong individuality and characteristic expression often seem 
to demand these details of execution even when not actually essential features 
of the tune. 

In the other examples, 71b and c, the rests are as much a part of the tunes 
as the notes themselves, yet in the Mignon excerpt the procedure is exactly 
the same as in the Mozart Andante. The rest divides the melodic germ (twice 
repeated) from its answer. And even in the third example, 71lc, the rests 
separate the melodic germ from its answer, the melodic germ being here 
unusually short, expressive and original. In the development of the tune this 
little melodic germ, short as it is, is several times repeated without any of 
the answer. The extension of either of its two brief notes would evidently 
destroy it. And they say all of the possible tunes have been written and there 
is no more room for originality! 

Lying somewhere between these several groups is the following tune. 











The melodic germ is here again very brief and immediately repeated. Its 
nature suggests the type in which a short staccato note is followed by an 
accented note, but it is actually not of this nature at all, but a luscious, pas- 
sionate legato, and the second note of the second bar has a tendency to be drawn 
out as shown in b, (Compare’70 ¢.) Yet how different such effects may be 
is well illustrated in the examples that follow. 


‘ 
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(To be continued next week.) 
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BUFFALO PROCLAIMS MAIER AND 
PATTISON CONCERT GALA EVENT 


Giannini Delights on Same Program—Ornstein Heard in 
New Ampico Studio—Whiteman’s Orchestra Pleases— 
Phillip Gordon Plays—Symphony Concerts 
End—Other News 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 3—Among the splendid concerts of 
a season filled with delightful musical fare, that of Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison in two-piano compositions, with 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, was an outstanding event of the 
season. It was one of the last of the Mai Davis Smith 
series (Marian de Forest representative) given in Elmwood 
Music Hall and in point of musical worth and artistic 
pleasure proved an unforgettable event. 

New Ampico Stupio Openep. 

The Leo Ornstein recital in the Statler Hall ballroom 
was a fitting climax to the week of music given by Neal 
Clark and Neal in celebration of the opening of their new 
Piano and Ampico Studios, under the management of E. 
Paul Hamilton. A large audience was aroused to enthusiasm 
by this pianist’s excellent performance, and were no less de- 
lighted with the Ornstein Ampico recording of the De- 
bussy Arabesque, Chopin Nocturne and the Liszt Love 
Dream. Double encores were granted at the close of the 
program. 

During the week Edna Zahm, soprano; Florence A. Reed, 
contralto, and Melville Avery, baritone, sang groups of 
songs at the afternoon recitals, with the Ampico as accom- 
panist. The audiences were highly appreciative and the 
studios were beautified by many florid offerings. 

WHITEMAN ACCLAIMED. 

Under the direction of Bessie Bellanca, Paul Whiteman 
and his Orchestra made their appearance in Broadway 
Auditorium, May 17, giving an interesting, novel and un- 
usual entertainment. The old and new jazz, the adaptations 
of standard selections to dance rhythm, the amazing dex- 
terity of some of the members of the orchestra, the brilliant 
stage setting, and the costumes of the men, all served to 
dazzle the eye and ear of the listener. 

Puitiie Gorpon at PLAYHOUSE. 

Phillip Gordon, American pianist, was heard in recital 
at the Playhouse last month in a program that proved 
him an artist of vast resources. Some of his selections were 
re-enactments of his own recording for the Ampico and 
furnished a direct comparison of his playing with the re- 
production. He was enthusiastically recalled and granted 
a number of encores. The recital was given under the 
auspices of Goold brothers. 

Fina. Burraco SyMpHONY CONCERT. 


The last concert of the season of the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra brought forth an enormous audience which evi- 
denced delight in the excellent playing of the orchestra, the 
leadership of the guest conductor, Willem Van Hoogstraten, 
and the brilliant piano work of the soloist, Elly Ney, in 
the Beethoven Emperor concerto. The D minor Brahms 
symphony was also given a beautiful reading. Mrs. Chaun- 
cey Hamlin, president of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
Association, made a forceful appeal for the support of the 
orchestra and received the approval of her hearers. 

Notes. 

The final concert, April 28, of the Orpheus season given 
in Elmwood Music Hall, was notably brilliant. The male 
chorus, under the direction of John Lund, shared the pro- 
gram with the Rubinstein Women’s Chorus—(also under 
Mr. Lund’s direction)—a string orchestra assisting; Edna 
Indermaur, contralto, of New York, with Ethyol McMullen 
at the piano; and William Gomph and William Wirges, 
accompanists for the Orpheus and Rubinstein Choruses, 
respectively. A bit of effective off-stage singing was that 
of Mrs. Lee Miller, Mrs. Norman Erb, May Canover and 
Mrs. Joseph Wilber in the Chadwick number, Silently Sway- 
ing on the Water’s Quiet Breast, sung by the Rubinstein 
Chorus. The last number, The Holy City, Adams, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Lund, in which the combined choruses parti- 
cipated, provided a fitting climax to the enjoyable program. 

The members of the Orpheus celebrated the burning of 
the mortgage on their clubhouse recently, President Jacob 
E. Mueller spoke on the history and work of the organiza- 
tion, as did also Robert H. Heussler, chairman of the 
building committee when the clubhouse was constructed. 
Percy Leapey and Bradley Yan sang, accompanied by Wil- 
liam Gomph. Elsie de Grood, violinist, with Gertrude 
Hutchinson at the piano, was also heard. 

The last two of the series of concerts by the String 
Quartet of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra were given 
in the Hotel Statler ballroom, April 30 and May 12. These 
enlisted the services of Ruth Cumming Weiss, soprano solo- 
ist (with Nicolas Stonimsky at the piano) in the fourth 
concert. At the fifth concert the quartet, comprising Joseph 
A. Ball, first violin; George P. Kogler, second violinffi Fred- 
erick S. Stopper, viola, and Agnes Milhouse, violoncello, 
had the assistance of Frank Kuhn, Jr., cellist, in the Schu- 
bert quintet in E flat major. The quartet’s programs dur- 
ing the season have always been well played and afforded 
much enjoyment to the large audiences which attended. 

Among the interesting pupils’ recitals given recently was 
that of Mrs. John Leonard Eckel’s violin pupil, Charles 
Stokes, assisted by Gerald Stokes at the piano. This took 
place in Mrs. Eckel’s residence-studio on May 22. The 
youn artist gave evidence of remarkable advancement dur- 
ing the past year, combined with excellent training in prep- 
aration for his future teacher, Leopold Auer, to whom he 
will go in the fall for further study. His brother, Gerald, 
has also made rapid progress in the art of accompanying 
and furnished well balanced, musicianly and sympathetic 
support. 

The Guidio concert, with Seth Clark, conductor; Ethel 
Jones, contralto; Jackson Kinsey, bass—Dewitt C. Garret- 
son at the piano for the soloists and Lester A. Cherry for 
the male chorus—furnished a varied program of. interest. 
The choral numbers were received with enthusiasm and 
the soloists made favorable impression, being obliged to re- 
spond with many added selections. 

At the recital given by the Rubinstein Club in the Hotel 
Statler ballroom, the Women’s Chorus, under the leadership 
of John Lund, gave a delightful program with the assistance 
of Walter Bates, tenor, of Hamilton, Ontario; Shirley 
Rodgers Bates at the piano. William F. Wirges was accom- 
panist for the chorus. 
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A musicale; under the auspices of the Erie County Chris- 
tian Endeavor Missionary Club, given in the Hotel Statler, 
enlisted the services of Agnes Luther Tullis, soprano; Mel- 
ville Avery, baritone ; Charlotte Darmstader, reader ; Martha 
Gomph, harpist; Katherine Stang, violinist, and Ethyol Mc- 
Mullen, accompanist. All the participants were favorably 
received and the recital proved a great success. 

Lillian Hawley Gearhart issued invitations for a recital 
given by her pupil, Rose Erskine, at the Buffalo Conserva- 
tory of Music on May 24. The young artist played numbers 
by Scarlatti-Tausig, Bach, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Ravel 
and Chopin, evidencing fine musical feeling, excellent equip- 
ment and training. 

Jan Wolanek, violinist, and Mme. Blaauw, pianist, gave a 
recital in Hamburg recently for the Women's Club. 

Clara Schwarb, supervisor of the music school at Me- 
morial Chapel, presented a program selected from the large 
class of music pupils of the school. This is under the 
auspices of the Chromatic Club and Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church. 

Emily Linner sang a group of songs at the annual meeting 
of the Erie County 5 tenia of Women Voters, in the Lafay- 
ette Hall, Edward Linner accompanying. She also partici- 
pated in a recent. American Artists’ Wednesday evening 
program. Others were Mildred Pearl Kelling, Esther Frei- 
sted Jones, Julia Jennings, Florence Curtis, Vernon Curtis, 
Charles Stokes, Gerald Stokes and De Witt C, Garretson. 

Dorothy F. Hobbie, contralto, has been busy with a num- 
ber of engagements during the past month. She goes abroad 
for the summer. 

One of the important engagements of Florence Ann Reed 
was that of the Canandaigua, N. Y., May Festival. 

The participants in the last two of the free municipal 
organ recitals were as follows: Irwin Binder and Bertram 
Forbes, organists; Lieut. Rauchstadt’s Band, the quartet of 
Lafayette Presbyterian Church, William Gomph, director ; 
Ruth Pettit, contralto; Irwin Binder, accompanist; Charles 
Stokes, violinist, with Gerald Stokes at the piano. These 
Sunday afternoon concerts are of great educational value, 
offering to the public compositions of merit performed by 
earnest musicians. The attendance and the prolonged ap- 
plause testify to the appreciation of the audiences. 

The operetta, Brian Boru, was sung by the Choral Club 
in Knights of Columbus Hall, under the direction of William 
Benbow, with Gladys Maschke at the piano, and Mabel 
Hicks, narrator. The principals participating were Louise 
E. Ferrell, Mrs. E. E. Larkins, Caroline Norton, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Johnson, Emerson Knaier, Herman Gehne, Howard 
Zwickey, Melville Avery, Edwin Boettger and C. W. S. Gill. 

The students’ program of the Chromatic Club was given 
in the Colonial Ballroom of the Twentieth Century Club 
last month and brought forth much talent. The pianists 
participating were Katherine Statler, Anna St. James, Rose 
Erskine, Lynette Hibbard, Ruth Pliss, Erma Becker, Marion 
Post, Katherine Cole and Margaret Burton (pupils of Eve- 
Iyn Choate), Mary Larned, Lillian Hawley Gearhart, Elinor 
Lynch, Grace Horton Chester, Jane Showerman McLeod 
and Mrs. Frank Davidson. ‘he vocalists were Mildred 
Garbenstatler (Dumman pupil), Anita and Elvera Ruppel 
(Spire pupils), and Seelye Vidal (horn), with Gustave Nel- 
son at the piano. 

Helen Curtin offered a demonstration by her pupils, in 
Seminary Hall on May 19, to an audience interested in the 
exemplification of rhythm as expressed by the living body 
in spontaneous work. The young ladies participating in the 
dances were accompanied by the excellent work of Minnie 
Goldstein at the piano, 

The Buffalo Conservatory of Music gave two recitals, May 
21 and 22, in Conservatory Hall. 

Robert H. Fountain, director and baritone soloist at the 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, who is also a successful 
teacher, leaves for San Francisco soon to study with Louis 
Graveure. 

Mamie and Flora Kiefer gave three student recitals on 
May 22, 23 and 29 in the Grosvenor Library Music Room. 
Two recitals were devoted to the work of the junior and 
intermediate piano and violin pupils, and the third by three 
advanced pupils. 

George Boughton, a violin pupil of August Fricker, gave 
a recital in the high school auditorium in Batavia and won 
much favorable comment for his musicianly rendition of 
both classic and romantic compositions. 

The May Music Festival of the public schools was given 
under the direction of Arthur J. Abbott, supervisor of 
music. The junior chorus of 800 voices from the grammar 
schools, the junior orchestra and the McKinley Vocational 
School Chorus, and the glee clubs and the orchestras from 
the senior high schools were the participants. Soloists were 
Seelye Vidal, Francis White, Anna St. James and Con- 
ductors Siebold, Nichols, Jocoy, Fuhrmann, Raszega and 
Miss Ormond. L. H. M. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC CLOSES 


Closing the third year of a remarkable career with what 
was the most successful public student recital in its history, 
the Cleveland Institute of Music is now making plans for 
the fall term. In an auditorium which ordinarily seats 600, 
700 interested friends of the Institute gathered to hear the 
final student recital of the year. Not all of the audience 
were local music lovers, for Mrs. Lyons, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, president of the National Federation of Music Clubs; 
Mrs. Worcester R. Warner of Tarrytown, and Mrs. F. A. 
Seiberling of Akron, were among the out-of-town guests 
Nine boxes were occupied by the president and board of 
directors and the out-of-town guests. The younger society 
girls, who were mtmbers of the hospitality committee, acted 
as ushers. 

Lionel Nowak, the twelve-year old pianist, who recently 
won first prize for his piano playing at the state-wide music 
contest held in Toledo, received the laurels of the evening. 
Encores are never allowed at these student recitals but the 
applause for young Lionel was such that any mature artist 
would have envied it. After acknowledging it again and 
again, Lionel was finally forced to play an encore. 

Other numbers on the program which were of particular 
interest were the ensemble exhibitions. The two student 
quarters were vivid illustrations of the important place 
which ensemble is given at the Cleveland School. The art 
of playing together is a phase of musical education too often 
avoided or undertaken carelessly by the average student. 
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The Cleveland Institute ranks ensemble as a major subject 
and it is given the same serious consideration as ear-training 
or theory. 

The “heights to which ensemble study in a school of this 
kind can aspire was illustrated in the last two numbers on 
the program which were given by the Institute String 
Orchestra, under the direction of Ernest Bloch, himself, 
director of the school and well known composer. 

The pupils in the Institute value their orchestra practice 
each week with Mr. Bloch as a rare privilege. The orchestra 
is made up of students and teachers. Several of the more 
mature members of the group are in it merely for the 
privilege of playing under Mr. Bloch’s direction. In addi- 
tion to the weekly practice of the entire group, Mr. Bloch 
takes smaller groups of the separate instruments for more 
detailed training; thus giving every student in the orchestra 
practically two lessons in ensemble every week. 

The primary department of the Institute was also given 
a place on the program of this recital and the work of the 
three little girls who have studied eight, twelve and fifteen 
months show the results of modern education methods as 
applied to the teaching of music in this course for young 
musicians. 

With the last note of the Mozart Serenade, the school 
was officially closed for the summer and haste was made 
by those students and members of the faculty who had 
bookings for Europe. Carl Thorpe, one of the young stu- 
dents, will spend the summer in Norway touring. Etta 
Friedlander sails for Italy and Douglas Reeder of Lorain, 
Virginia Miley and Jacob Kaz of Youngstown, will spend 
the summer at Clarens on Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, where 
they will continue their violin study with Andre de Ribau- 
pierre, head master of the Institute. 
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GRAND RAPIDS ACCORDS WARM 
WELCOME TO SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Local Notes of Interest 

Grand Rapids, Mich., May 27,—So enthusiastic was the 
welcome given to Mme. Schumann-Heink, when she ap- 
peared upon the stage of the Armory on the evening of 
April 30, that she was unable to proceed with her program 
for several minutes. She sang all the old favorites as well 
as several American songs in her inimitable manner, e¢s- 
pecially effective being Schubert's Erlkoenig and the aria, 
Ah, mon fils from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophet. She was as 
Florence Hardeman who delighted her audience 
Katherine Hoffmann 





sisted by 

with two groups of violin numbers. 

was an exceptionally fine accompanist. 
Notes 

A pleasing concert was given before the St. Cecilia mem 
bership on April 25 by several musicians from the Morning 
Musicale of Battle Creek. Mrs. David Black, soprano, sang 
the cycle, Summertime, by Ronald, besides songs of LaForge, 
Ganz and Rabey. Maud Minor, contralto, gave songs by 
LaForge, Pierce, Schlesinger, Woodman and Logan, Beth 
Hamilton, violinist, played four solos and an obligato for 
the soprano, Helen Peters, pianist, played Jeux d’Eau by 
Ravel and Maiden’s Wish, Chopin-Liszt, as well as the 
accompaniments for singers and violinist, Two ensemble 
numbers concluded the program. a a es 

The closing meeting of the year for the St. Cecilia Society 
was held on May 2. Mrs. Karl W. Dingman, soprano, sang 
two groups charmingly, and Pearl Moran, contralto, gave 
three pleasing numbers. Albin Preusse, violinist, who is a 
graduate of the Berlin Hochschule and who has moved to 
this city recently, made his first public appearance, creating 
an excellent impression by his playing of the Ballade and 
Polonaise of Vieuxtemps, and a Romance by Wagner. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Raymond McLeod, Mrs. Charles 
Whittier and Mrs, R. A. Dorman. Reports covering the 
year’s work were read by officers and committee chairmen, 
and a reception was held for Mrs. Huntley Russell, newly- 
elected president, and her board. i } 

A concert was given on April 17 in Central High School 
auditorium by Karl Wecker, violinist, director of music at 
the school and conductor of the Grand Rapids Symphony 
Orchestra. He deserves much praise for his musicianly 
rendition of a Weingartner sonata and the concerto in G 
major by de Beriot, as well as a group of six shorter solos. 
Kathryn Strong sang with excellent interpretation numbers 
by Saint-Saéns, Stevenson, LaForge, Martin, Pierce and 
Carew, Olive Tuller played commendable accompaniments. 

A piano recital of merit was given in the St. Cecilia 
auditorium on May 13 by Maria Lund-Royce, formerly of 
Grand Rapids now of Kalamazoo, who is an artist pupil of 
Cari Andersch. She showed temperament and artistic finish 
in an interesting and exacting program. Her numbers in- 
cluded works of Bach-Busoni, Scarlatti, Chopin, Nieman, 
Gluck-Friedman, Liszt and Wagner-Brassin. Fred 
Brown, of Kalamazoo, who has a baritone voice of pleasing 
quality and a laudable sense of musical values, sang selec- 
tions of Moussorgsky, Kramer, Martin and Coryell, Mrs. 
Royce playing his accompaniments. For one of his encores 
he sang Black Night, the words by Letta Thomas and the 
music by Mrs. Royce. 

The Holland Male Chorus Excelsior, directed by William 
Van Gemert, gave an enjoyable concert in Press Hall, on 
May 15, for the benefit of the Dutch Library Fund of the 
University of Michigan. The chorus shows marked im- 
provement in its ensemble work with each appearance, es- 
pecially admirable being the tone quality in their pianissimo 
passages. Assisting were Karl Wecker, violinist; Olive 
Tuller, pianist, and Elsa Hoertz, harpist. The Excelsior 
Male Quartet also contributed several numbers. Bertha 
Wiersma was the accompanist. 

The Germania Maennerchor, a German male chorus of 
thirty-two voices also conducted by Mr. Van Gemert, gave 
a concert on May 1 in Union High School Auditorium. The 
program consisted of numbers which the chorus will sing 
at the North American Saengerfest to be held in Chicago 
June 11 to 13. A soprano solo was sung by Frieda Frey 
and instrumental numbers given by Gertrude Hegel and F. 
Woodman, violinists; Elsa Hoertz, harpist; Franz Traussnig 
and Valentine Klampferer, The accompanists were Mr. 
Van Gemert and Miss Wiersma. 

In the series of organ recitals at the new Fountain St. 
Baptist Church, two. were given on April 14 and 19 by Her- 
bert Foster Sprague of New York, formerly of this city. 
On April 28, Hugh Porter of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
New York, presented a program, and on May 8 appeared 
Franklin Glynn, recently of London, Eng., but now of Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Chandler Goldthwaite, who has been delighting local audi- 
ences for several weeks with his organ-playing, gave two 
recitals in Eastern Avenue Christian Reformed Church to 
capacity audiences. At the evening recital, 200 people waited 
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outside the church until the close of the program when they 
were able to gain entrance to hear the organist play another 
short program for their benefit. Mr. Goldthwaite’s farewell 
concert in the city was on April 17 in the First M. E. 
Church, when he included among other interesting modern 
numbers, Carillon by Leo Sowerby, who is a native of 
Grand Rapids. 

The music department of South High School has recently 
carried away many honors in the State music contests. In 
the music memory finals held on April 16 in Lansing, 
Laura Bliven won first honors for class three which com- 
prises the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth high school grades. 
Eleanor Higbee was placed second, but withdrew because 
each school was allowed but one honor in the same class. 
The students were trained by Bessie Lindley, director of the 
vocal department. 100 students took part in the contest 
which was conducted by the Michigan State Department oi 
Education. 

At the State Public School music contest held at Central 
Normal School in Mt. Pleasant on May 15 and 16, the in- 
strumental department of which Forrest L. Buchtel is di- 
rector, won two silver cups offered by the Normal School, 
the first being the permanent cup for orchestral work, and 
the second for scoring the most points.- Charles Bell, first 
violin in the orchestra, won first prize as solo violinist; 
Esther Havikhorst second place as solo cellist, and a string 
quartet—composed of Charles Bell, first violin; Katherine 
Nicholson, second violin; Ruth Beil, viola, and Esther 
Havikhorst, cello—won second prize. Winifred Williams 
won second prize as pianist, and Etta Eikenhout second place 
as soprano soloist. The Boys’ Glee Club won third prize. 
Peter Dykema, a former Grand Rapids man now of the 
music department of the University of Wisconsin, was the 
judge of contests. 

Union High School music department gave a concert in 
the school auditorium on May 14, The first part of the 
program was given by the orchestra, which is directed by 
George Amos, and the second part by the Girls’ and Boys’ 
Glee Clubs and combined choruses, which are in charge of 
Irene Dunn Burns. Soloists were Leslie Davidson, James 
Darling and Harold Thebaud, and the accompanists were 
Evelyn Mead, Winifred Smits, Julia Krapp and Floyd 
Eldridge. 

On May 7 in the St. Cecilia Auditorium, Mildred Ander- 
son, soprano, of Chicago, formerly of this city, gave a pro- 
gram of Swedish and German songs before a large audi- 
ence. She was assisted by Hazel Clark, violinist; Elsa 
Hoertz, harpist, and Julia Krapp, accompanist. 

Bertha Bradford Murphy presented her advanced vocal 
pupils in recital on May 20 in First M. E. Church. Those 
taking part on the program were Mr, and Mrs. Charles Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Merton Lovelace, Mrs. Neil Ver Wys, Ethel 
Carlyle, Evelyn Witte, Helen Lindquist, and a vocal trio 
composed of Helen Smith, Marietta Blossom and Dorothy 
Abbott. Assisting was an instrumental trio consisting of 
Jessie MacDonald, violinist; Lois Richards, cellist, and Olive 
Tuller, pianist. 

On the same evening, Marion E. Struik, mezzo-contralto, 
and Clare Dunlap, reader, students of Charles F. H. Mills, 
appeared in recital at the Ladies’ Literary Club House. 
Forest Wooden, violinist, assisted with obligatos, and Mr. 
Mills was at the piano. Two interesting numbers were 
Curfew, composed by Mr. Mills, and The Land of Heart's 
Desire, a poem by W. B. Yeats, for which he wrote the 
violin and piano setting. 

The Browning Hotel Salon has closed its series of recitals, 
the last two being given on April 20 by Reese Veatch, bari- 
tone, accompanied by Hazel Muir, and by Helen Keller, 
pianist of Chicago; and on April 27 by Frances Morton 
Crume, contralto, accompanied by Mrs. Ottokar Malek at 
the piano, and Jessie MacDonald, who played violin ob- 
ligatos. Mrs. Malek and Miss MacDonald also played 
Handel’s sonata in G major. Myrtle Koon Cherryman fur- 
nished readings for both programs. 

The Choral Society, the Women’s Glee Club and the 
Men’s Glee Club of Calvin College united in a Festival 
program on May 15 at Central High School Auditorium. 
The Choral Society, which has about eighty voices and is 
led by Seymour Swets, was assisted by a quartet composed 
of Mrs. H. Schuitema, soprano; Jean Boersma, contralto; 
H. B. Rose, tenor, and H. T. Swets, bass. Two piano ac- 
companiments for the chorus were played by Hila Vanden 
Bosch and Helene Verspoor, and the glee clubs were accom- 
panied by Ann Heyboer. 

Harold Tower, organist and choirmaster of St. Mark’s 
Pro-Cathedral, presented his artist pupil, Anna C. Schulte, 
in an interesting organ program on April 23. 

The Stuttgart Opera Singers appeared here for the third 
time this year on April 16 at a concert in St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand Rapids Orchestral 
Association, Clay H. Hollister, Roger Butterfield, J. 
Francis Campbell and Morris J. White were re-elected to 
the board of directors. Five new directors elected were 
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MANA-ZUCCA, 
whose song, Thy Cry of the Woman, continues to enjoy great 
popularity. When Amy Ellerman sang it recently in Pough- 
keepsie, the Hagle-News said: “Perhaps the highest point of 
the program was Miss Ellerman’s singing of Mana-Zucca’s 
The Cry of the Woman, for she brought to this song all the 
power of her beautiful voice, superb expression and dramatic 


intensity, concentrated in the climag.” Clara Viertels, a 

New York singer, has written Mana-Zucca: “I had to accept 

bow after bow for you because of the wonderful applause 

that greeted The Ory of the Woman. Its reception by my 

audience proved again what a musical gem you have given 

your public. I personally wish to thank you and shall con- 
tinue to include it on all my programs.” 





Mrs. Frederick P. Wilcox, Gertrude Baars, W. A. Jack, 
Philip H. Travis and James H. Sheppard. Plans were 
made at the meeting for a course of concerts by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, 

At the annual Spring luncheon of the St. Cecilia Chorus 
on May 16 at the home of Mrs. Benjamin G. Masselink, the 
following officers were elected: Mrs. Joseph H. Michaelson, 
president; Mrs. Henry J. Palmer, secretary; Mrs. Gordon 
DuBois, treasurer; Mrs. C. F. Antisdel, librarian; Mrs. E. 
J. MacMillan, business manager; Harold Tower, musical 
director, and Mrs. Joseph L. Putnam, accompanist. 

A trio composed of Mrs. R Dorman, pianist; Albin 
Preusse, violinist, and J. G. Maerchelbach, cellist, gave a 
delightful program of chamber music on May 19 at the home 
of Mrs. Martin H. Carmody. 

The pupils of Miss Travis’ School of Dancing presented 


. an artistic musical pantomime called Mardi Gras, A Carnival 


Comedietta, in the St. Cecilia Auditorium on May 3. Those 
taking the principal roles were Anne Letellier, Katherine 
Beardsley, Florence Holland, Virginia Schaefer, Sylvia 
Jacobs, Sheila Fitzpatrick, Yvonne Stebbins, Esther Van 
Rossum, Kathryn Wolfe, Helen Payette and Marjorie Stone. 
Music was furnished by Mrs, Peter Wilds and Helen Baker 
Rowe. The program was repeated at Ramona Theater on 
May 23 and 24, 

A _program was given on April 25 in the Methodist Church 
at Fennville, under the auspices of the Rubinstein Club, by 
Mrs, J. A. Michaelson, soprano, Mrs. Loren J, Staples, con- 
tralto; Muriel Beebe Bradley, reader, and Helen Baker 
Rowe, accompanist. Presentation of district prizes in the 
music memory contest was made by Mrs. Persis Cowles 
Scott, president of the club. 

Mrs. Thomas Ford, soprano, went to Flint on May 8, 
where she sang a group of four songs by Elva eceidoch. 
Grand Rapids composer, before the annual meeting of the 
‘Michigan Music Teachers’ Association. Her daughter, 
Helen Ford, was her accompanist. iM, :B. R 


Sweet’s Band Tour 


_Al Sweet, who has organized his band so as to include a 
singing chorus, a saxotet, and a mixed quartet known as 
the Manhattan Quartet, will open his summer season, which 
was booked by Management Ernest Briggs, Inc., at Fan- 
taine Ferry Park Opera Theater, in Louisville, in July. 
They are now engaged at the Grand Opera Theater of Cin- 
cinnati Zoological Park Association, where this popular 
band will appear during the month of June, preceding the 
grand opera season. Other engagements follow, giving a 
solid season which ends about December 1 at some southern 
point not yet determined, 


Summer Dates for Arden in Ohio 
Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, will i 
recital at Oxford, July 5, and at Kent, i 7 —s 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN MIAMI 


Miami, Fla. June 1—On the evenings of April 23 and 
24, Pinafore was delightfully sented in the Masonic 
Temple by the choir of Trinity Episcopal Church, under the 
direction of Bertha Foster, the capable choir director and 
organist, and Genevieve Day Hayes, professional coach. 
The play was well staged and the singing excellent. Those 
taking part were Mrs. Walton Arrington, Mrs. John W. 
Graham, Alfred Betts, Robert Louis Zoll, Percy Long, L. M. 
Wanckel, Ralph Rackstraw and Charles Sharman. The 
large choruses of men and women added greatly to the suc- 
cess of the performance. It was in every way a big suc- 
cess and was enjoyed by large audiences both evenings. 

Claire Helen Gramling was honored on the eve of her 
departure for Europe recently,, when Miamians turned out 
in full force to hear her sing once more before leaving. 
Mrs. Gramling is much loved in Miami for her charming 
personality and beautiful voice and her name has been fea- 
tured on many programs, On this occasion Joseph E, Rose, 
baritone, and Walter Witko, violinist, were assisting artists. 
Edna Burnside accompanied at the piano. The program 
began with an aria from La Boheme, and followed with 
numbers by Debussy, Korngold, Hahn, Valverde, Beach, 
Rossini, Hawley, Kramer and Terry. Mr. Rose and Mr. 
Witko contributed several numbers which were artistic and 
gave much pleasure. Miss Burnside’s accompaniments are 
always excellently played. 

On the evening of April 22 the Y Singers gave their 
final concert of the season at the White Temple, with Easton 
E. Madeira dirécting. The concerts given by this large 
chorus of men are - ete well attended and much enjoyed. 
The program opened with numbers by Harley Moore and 
Cecil Forsyth. Another group of chorus selections were 
The Quiet Vally (R. Hungton Woodman) with obligato by 
Laura Van der Lacht, who also was soprano soloist, giving 
several delightful numbers in French, German and English. 
Other chorus numbers were by Scott and Brewer, and 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny with Louis D. Gates taking 
the solo part. Eleanor Clark was the accompanist. 

Mana-Zucca was the honor guest at the meeting of the 
Student Music Club, April 13, when American Composers 
was the subject studied. A paper on The Life and Works 
of Mana-Zucca and Edward MacDowell was read by Irma 
Davenport. Minette Thomas gave current musical events. 
Nathalie Briggs was the hostess. Those in charge of the 
program were Jane Henrietta Dresback and Letitia Lind- 
say. Compositions by MacDowell, Mana-Zucca, Thomas, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, Lieurance, Noel Johnson and Grace 
Porterfield Polk were included in the program. Mary 
Pastorius, Florence Conklin, Nathalie Briggs and Ethel 
Lebos sang; Claire June Cohen gave musical readings, and 
the pianists were Lillian Choquette and Ruth Frisbie. Leona 
F. Driesbach and Mrs. S. LeRoy Smith, president of the 
club, accompanied. Mana-Zucca commended the girls on 
their enthusiasm and invited the club to her lovely new 
home on her return to Miami next season. To have the 
charming composer present was indeed an inspiration to 
the club. i 

An interesting singing contest was held by children of 
Central School, under the direction of Sadie Lindenmeyer, 
music supervisor. Grades from the first year to the sixth 
were heard in groups of from thirty to sixty. Their fresh 
young voices and clear enunciation reflected credit on their 
leader. Prizes were awarded and a group of sixty tots, 
from first and second grades, was the successful winner. 

The Miami Conservatory presented pupils of Mana- 
Zucca in recital May 10 and a program of merit was en- 
joyed by a large number of friends. 

Another recital sponsored by the conservatory was an 
organ recital by Alice Bate which was given May 15 at 
the Trinity Episcopal Church. Miss Bate demonstrated 
fine musicianship in her varied program. 

Music Week at Miami Beacu. 

Music held full sway at Miami Beach recently when 
Music Week was celebrated on an elaborate scale. Music 
Week began on Sunday evening at the Miami Beach Com- 
munity Church when a service was held and some splendid 
sacred music sung by local favorites. — 

Monday evening Iva Sproul-Baker directed a_ concert fea- 
turing all-American music at the Community Theater, with 
several well known musicians participating. | 

Tuesday evening introduced an old-time minstrel show 
which was clever and entertaining. 4 

Wednesday was in charge of Bertha M. Foster, whose 
musical program gave an evening of genuine pleasure at 
The Theater. ; ’ : 

Thursday night a large audience enjoyed the opera, Pina- 
fore. 

Friday evening was graduation for Miami Beach schools 
and music was featured in the exercises. , 

Saturday evening provided the end to Music Week. A 
concert was given by the Boys’ Band of Miami, in Lummus 
Park, followed by community singing led by Ralph Hills. 
Community singing was also a part of every evening’s 
entertainment. S. Le R. S. 


Viola Music and Novelties at Sterner School 


Dr. Alfred Bild, playing Juon’s beautiful, Romanze on 
the viola, was a special feature of the June 5 weekly con- 
cert given at the New York School of Music and Arts. 
His fine expression and poise produced unusual and seldom 
heard music from the instrument: he is the brother of 
Max Bild. himself a Joachim pupil. Emma L. Wiles of 
Stony Point played Liszt’s Lovedream with high senti- 
ment and beautiful touch; she received hearty applause for 
her unusually poetic sentiment. Gladys Hill showed her 
capability in daintiness of touch in MacDowell’s To a 
Water Lily, and little Helen Mahaupt played deBeriot’s 
Scene de Ballet with surprising command. The Regalbuto 
sisters contributed an unusual piano duet in a manuscript 
Festival March, originally composed by F. W. Riesberg 
when a student at Leipsic for full orchestra; they played it 
from memory, and received much applause. The vocalists 
who sang have all appeared before. 


Morrill Artist Winning Success 


Leah Lannamann, an artist pupil of Laura E. Morrill, is 
the possessor of a mezzo soprano voice of beautiful quality 
She is a graduate of Hunter College, New York, where she 
specialized in music and languages. She has the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. For three years Miss Lannamann was 
soloist at the Eleventh Church of Christ, Scientist. New 
York, and now is soloist at the Third Church of Christ, 
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Scientist, Brooklyn. The soprano has been well received 
at several concerts of the German Club of the college, also 
as soloist of the Iowa Club, at the Plaza Hotel in New 
York, and at Liederkranz Hall. Miss Lannamann is pre- 
paring for concert work under the capable direction of 
Mme. Morrill. The young singer has appeared at many 
private musicales in New York with success, 


Beulah Rosine a Busy Cellist 
Beulah Rosine, the young and gifted cellist of Chicago, 
was heard for the fourth consecutive time at the University 
School for Girls in Chicago on June 5. This was her last 
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appearance in her home city before leaving for an extensive 
tour through Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Bookings next season for early fall include appear- 
ances at Kimball Hall, Chicago; Ravenswood Club and the 
North Shore Woman's Club, Chicago. 

An interesting undertaking of Miss Rosine’s will be the 
forming of a violoncello quartet. More detailed informa- 
tion regarding this will be given out at a later date. 


Samoiloff Itinerary to Pacific Coast 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, the well known vocal pedagog, will 
leave New York tonight for San Francisco, where he will 
hold his master class beginning July 7. He has been re- 
quested by managers and music clubs to stop in several 
cities on his way to the coast, in order to give lectures on 
voice culture. The schedule of his tour is here published: 
June 12, leave New York 11:00 p. m. via New York Central 
R.R.; 13, arrive Buffalo 9:50 a. m., Hotel Statler; 14, in 
Buffalo; 15, leave Buffalo 8:30 a. m. via Michigan Cen- 
tral R.R., arriving in Detroit 1:25 p. m.; 16 to 19, in Detroit, 
Hotel Statler; 20, leave Detroit 8:40 a. m. via New York 
Central R.R., arriving in Chicago 3:00 p. m.—Hotel Drake ; 
21, in Chicago; 22, leave Chicago 11:00 p.m. via Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R.R.; 24, arrive Denver 7:30 a. m.; 
25, leave Denver 6:00 p. m. via Union Pacific Railroad ; 
27, arrive Salt Lake City 2:15 p.m.—Hotel Utah; 28-30, 
in Salt Lake City; July 1, leave Salt Lake City 12:55 p, m. 
via Southern Pacific R.R.; 2, arrive San Francisco 2:30 p. m. 

Mr. Samoiloff will teach at the Sorosis Club Hall, Sutter 
St., San Francisco, until August 15. He will return to his 
New York Studio September 1. 


May Leithold Praised 


May Leithold, soprano, was the soloist at the annual 
Saengerfest held in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of May 15. In addition to singing the solo 
part in the first act of Mendelssohn’s opera, Die Lorelei, 
sung by a chorus of about eight hundred, she was heard in 
Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin. According to the Philadel- 
phia Evening Public Ledger, “Miss Leithold has a voice of 
excellent quality and power and sang with good musician- 
ship as well as fine execution.” She was also praised by 
the critic of the Philadelphia Record, that paper stating 
that her tones were charmingly adapted to the involved 
orchestral accompaniment and beautifully revealed the many 
moods of Elsa’s dream. The audience gave her an enthusi- 
astic reception. 


Miura Sings at Garden Party 


On Saturday afternoon, June 7, there was a large Japa- 
nese Garden Party on the grounds of the beautiful estate 
of Frank Vanderlip at Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, in aid 
of the Tsuda College Fund. Among the attractions were 
a Japanese theater and a series of Japanese outdoor sports, 
including judo and fencing. 

The musical part of the afternoon was contributed by 
Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima donna of international 
fame. Accompanied by Maestro Aldo Franchetti she sang 
a program made up of Le Nil (Leroux), Du bist die Ruh 
(Schubert) and At Dawning (Cadman), three songs of 
her own, and the familiar aria from Madame Butterfly. 
Her own three songs—Wounded Butterfly, Tokyo Temple 
Bell and New Year’s Day—are charming short composi- 
tions. The third number, jolly in tune and rhythm, made 
an especial hit with the audience, which was grouped on 
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the lawn close around the doorway from which she sang. 
A charming picture in her white silk kimono, the little 
soprano’s voice coped astonishingly well with the difficult 
conditions of outdoor singing in a high wind. 


Forster Publishes Schipa Songs 


Forster Music Publisher, Inc., announces that arrange- 
ments have been completed through the office of Charles 
Burke for the publication of three songs by Tito Schipa, 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, whose nation- 
wide concert tour this season was one of the high lights of 
the musical season. 

Schipa’s Song of Cuba will soon be released by the Chi- 
cago house. A number that has attracted wide interest on 
the Schipa programs, his own arrangement for the voice of 
Liebestraum, by Liszt, will also be published, as well as the 
Schipa arrangement of Cesti’s ancient Farfelletta, which has 
been on the Schipa programs for two seasons, 

These three songs. have already been recorded for the Vic- 
tor Company prior to Schipa’s departure for Europe, and 
their publication will be timed coincident with the release of 
the records, 


Competitors Disagree with Adjudicator 


London, May 27,—Extraordinary scenes took place at the 
Crystal Palace Empire Music Festival last Saturday. Dis- 
agreeing with the decision of the adjudicator, Sir Hugh 
Allen, who gave the award in the male voice choirs contest 
to a body of Yorkshire singers over the heads of rival 
Welshmen, some of the disappointed singers made a hostile 
demonstration, led by the Williamstown Rhondda Valley 
choir. The hubbub was so great that the women’s choir, 
which followed, was unable to make itself heard for some 
considerable time, and it was found impossible to perform 
a new choral work by the second adjudicator, Cyril Jenkins, 
which had been scheduled for a first performance. 


G. C, 


Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi Has Copenhagen 
Success 


Copenhagen, May 17.—The second and last novelty of our 
opera season was Puccini's Gianni Schicchi, which was 
favorably received. Among the singers, Ingeborg Steffen- 
sen as old Tita, Carl Madsen as Gianni and Else Schoff as 
his daughter, specially distinguished themselves. The per- 
formance was under the direction of Johan Kye-Knudsen, 
the young conductor, and was generally of a standard which 
promised great things for the future. BC, 





Mary Lewis for Covent Garden 


Mary Lewis, the young American soprano, who was 
formerly with the Ziegfeld Follies and who prepared for 
opera with William Thorner, has been meeting with success 
in various European cities this season, including Prague, 
Monte Carlo and Madrid. She is announced for her Eng- 
lish debut in London, June 14, with the British National 
Opera Company. 


Herma Menth Plays in Pittsburgh 


Herma Menth, the well known Viennese pianist, was 
heard in recital in Kaufmann’s auditorium, Pittsburgh, on 
the evening of May 7. She gave another recital in the 
same auditorium on the following afternoon, May 8. The 
pianist was exceedingly well received on both occasions, 
and many encores were demanded 








Edith May Thursby Engaged to John MeN. Pate 


Emma Thursby announces the matrimonial engagement of 
her niece, Edith May Thursby, to John McNauley Pate, of 
the staff of the Brooklyn Eagle; he is a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee. The wedding will take place in 
July at the home of Miss Thursby, 


Southwick Off for Minneapolis 
Frederick Southwick left Buffalo, June 12, for Minne- 
apolis for his annual season as guest teacher in the Mac- 
Phail School. Each year Mr. Southwick brings back to 
New York some of his most talented pupils of the summer 
many of whom are now filling positions of note in the 
metropolis. 


Vermont University to Have Music Department 


The University of Vermont announces the establishinent 
of a department of music beginning with the fall of 1925, 
and has selected Howard G. Bennett, a graduate of the 
music department of Harvard University in 1917, to take 
charge of this department 


Bloch’s Two Psalms to Be Heard in Germany 


Ernest Bloch, the eminent composer and director of the 
Cleveland Institute, has been notified by Eduard Morike 
that his Two Psalms will be performed at the Berlin and 
Dresden concerts next winter. 
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VIENNA HEARS WORLD PREMIERE OF 
ARNOLD SCHONBERG’S NEW SERENADE 


Sidelights on the Strauss Festival—Schmitz’s Busy Time—News from Bachaus—“Amateurs”—Hodnett Sisters Score 


Vienna, May 25.—Vienna has gone through the ordeal 
of the thirteen days’ Strauss Festival “fuss” arranged by 
the Staatsoper jointly with the Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in celebration of Richard 
Strauss’ sixtieth birthday, and has survived the whole strenu- 
ous affair. There really was not much reason for particular 
excitement, for this Strauss cycle differed in no respect 
from the inofficial Strauss cycles staged by the Staatsoper, 
for no particular reason whatever, all the year round. The 
one difference, perhaps, was that the casts this time were 
distinctly second-rate, as’the Strauss Festival coincided with 
the absence of several prominent members of the Staatsoper. 
The whole Staatsoper is once more “on wheels” just now, 
with several first-class singers at present “guesting” at 
Covent Garden, while another large portion of the company 
has only yesterday embarked on the long-announced Paris 
season, and will be followed, within a few days, by the 
Staatsoper’s ballet, which is due for a season at Montreux. 
Strauss left for his summer vacation a week ago. Schalk 
departed for Paris yesterday—so we are once more without 
directors, singers and dancers at the Staatsoper. Just how 
poor Josef Turnau, the excellent new stage manager and 
“associate director” (two directors, it seems, were not suffi- 
cient to do the work!) will manage to keep the opera going 
during the next few weeks, is a matter of mere conjecture. 

Routine ProGRAMS 

This extensive “exporting business,” in fact, comprises 
the larger part of the activities of the Strauss-Schalk direc- 
torate, much to the detriment of the home market. It is 
only natural that such pure business methods—even though 
they are conducted in the name of high politics and national 
prestige—-react very strongly on the standard of the Staat- 
soper’s preformances. In fact, what few foreign critics 
had come to attend the Strauss Festival, were greatly dis- 
appointed and disillusioned at the quality of the operatic 
performances. Well—readers of my articles in the Musica 
Courter will admit that I am above any suspicion of over- 
rating the work of the Staatsoper. Yet I may be permitted, 
in view of my completely unbiased attitude towards the 
Staatsoper, to point out to some of those distinguished 
visitors—names don't matter—that the Staatsoper, with all 
its weaknesses, is still miles ahead of such provincial Ger- 
man opera houses as Leipsic, or, for that matter Frankfort. 
Let us give credit where credit is due; a mediocre production 
of the Staatsoper is still beyond the wildest dreams of any 
middle-sized opera house in the “Reich”—and Richard 
Strauss will have to remain director for many years more 
until we shall see a change in this direction! 

That much for the operatic side of the Festival. The 
orchestral part of the affair consisted of several concerts 
of the Philharmonics under Strauss and Schalk, which ex- 
ploited the old and often-heard symphonic poems; the one 
unusual feature, the Festive Prelude, which Strauss com- 
posed for the opening of the Konzerthaus eleven years ago 
(a crashing nonentity for brass instruments), had not been 
paves since and, if my opinion goes for anything, will not 
ne played again for another eleven or more years. The 
Motette, which had been announced as the one raisin in the 
familiar old Strauss pie, was withdrawn “for technical rea- 
sons”—probably in order not to overstrain the mental powers 
of those who attended these mildly amusing entertainments. 
A few well-worn chamber music works and the popular 
Strauss songs served to round out the programs of the 
festival. Herr Strauss presided at the piano with his 
usual calmness and indifference towards the hearers as well 
as towards his own compositions. It was thoughtful of 
him (though not unimpeachable from an artistic viewpoint) 
to cut virtually all of the postludes of his songs. Talk 
about convictions and self-respect of an artist! 

SIDELIGHTS 

The purely musical side of the big festival, then, was not 
particu arly interesting nor exciting; but there were many 
incidents not devoid cf a certain humorous, even satirical 
significance. It was all right, perhaps, of Mayor Seitz, to 
grant Strauss. the freedom of the city in return for the 
dedication of his manuscript score of Schlagobers, but I 
doubt if this munificent gift went a long ways towards re- 
lieving the huge losses which the Staatsoper is undergoing 
from this ballet; the houses which heard and saw this pro- 
duction so far were thoroughly papered or altogether empty. 
In faci, it is an open secret that the entire Strauss Festival 
was a dismal financial failure. Yet “Whipped Cream 4 la 
Richard Strauss” was one of the surprise dishes offered at 
the love feast given in honor of the famous composer, but 
I doubt whether Strauss himself enjoyed it particularly. 
Every one knows that he is more than “snuffed” at the 
(undeservedly) cool reception of his ballet; he even went to 
the extent of publishing in the local press a letter from 
Romain Rolland (one of the visitors of the premiére) con- 
taining a few benevolent words on the ballet from that kind 
old gentleman who is said to have been rather embarassed 
to ste his private testimonial in print, and mutilated at that, 
and who finally mustered his courage for a weak protest in 
the papers. And Mayor Seitz’ love feast for Richard could 
not obscure the generally known fact that it was the Mayor’s 
earnest protests which necessitated certain scenic changes 
in Schlagobers, which were quickly made, head over heels, 
in the one day which separated the dress rehearsal from 
the premiére. The government, of course, contributed its 
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share to the Strauss ovations with a big reception given by 
the Minister of Culture—though some wits found that the 
State Secretary of Finances should more properly have 
been the host. And wasn’t it a nice little bit of involuntary 
satire that the Vienna Business Men’s Choral Union made 
Richard Strauss its honorary member on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday ? 
Tue Orner Swe or SCHONBERG, 

Notwithstanding the obtrusively heralded Strauss Festival, 
the real artistic event of the past two weeks has been not 
the public birthday party for Richard II, but the world’s 
premiere of Arnold Schonberg’s new Serenade, It is char- 
acteristic for the personality of Schénberg that the first 
performance of this long-expected work—not Whipped 
Cream, but real mental and spiritual food—occurred in 
comparative obscurity and silence, and probably unnoticed 
by those lions of society who gathered around their musical 
pet these days. The scene was the home of Dr. Norbert 
Schwarzmann, a well known Maecenas and close friend of 
such men as Arnold Schénberg and Oscar Kokoschka, and 
the audience of about two hundred men and women which 
assembled for this semi-public concert, was representative 
of Vienna’s artistic and intellectual circles, and fully aware 
that they were witnessing an event of universal significance. 
For aside from the importance which falls to any new work 
from this composer, the Serenade is doubly significant in 
that it discloses a new Schonberg, or at least entirely new 
perspectives of his genius, The 1 ede B (his opus 23) is 
a departure from anything that Schénberg has done within 
the last few years. The Piano Suite, opus 23, which we 
recently heard and on which I have reported in these 
columns, may be considered a preparatory study for it in 
the sense that it marked Schénberg’s return to “form” in 
the strict sense. The same adherence to form is revealed 
in the Serenade, but there are other features which are new 
and startling in the Schénberg as we have come to know 
him: the “un-sentimentalism” which was his creed during 
the last few years, is done away with, and sternness and 
rigidness is discarded. It is a new and sensuous Schénberg 
who speaks from this latest work. 

THe RomANTIC. 

Certain of the seven movements bespeak a lightness quite 
unusual and bring to light all that is “Musikant” in Arnold 
Schénberg. Brightness, even humor (not the irony of 
Pierrot Lunaire) predominates in the Serenade, especially 
so in the dance scene—the fifth of the seven movements— 
with its delightful waltz and “Landler” rhythms, There is 
sentiment, tenderness, indeed romanticism in the lovely 
Song Without Words (sixth movement), and melody—yes, 
melody, even to the ears of one unaccustomed to the melodics 
of “atonalism.” And again, as in the Suite, the formal 
scheme is clearly discernible in the Variations or in the 
second movement (Minuet With Trio)—although Schén- 
berg treats the form with the supreme freedom of the 
craftsman and master. The most difficult to approach, per- 
haps, is the March which opens the Serenade, and the fourth 
(vocal) movement where the ensemble is joined by a bari- 
tone voice to the words of a Sonnet of Petrarca. In the 
Finale, the themes of the preceding six movements are 
joyfully united for a merry little discussion, alternately led 
by the seven instruments: clarinet, bass clarinet, violin, 
viola, cello, mandolin and guitar. The manner in which 
Schonberg employs the last two instruments, so unusual in 
the chamber music ensemble, is nothing short of ingenious: 
they supply the romantic tone color which is implied by the 
character of a serenade, and incidentally make the most 
mellow and beautiful percussion instruments imaginable. 

And what wonderful workmanship of thematics and 
harmonics! What may at times (mind you: at times!) 
sound blurred and confusing to the uninitiated hearer, is in 
fact the most logical and-lucid score fathomable. And 
another great surprise: there is rhythm, real marked rhythm 
throughout this Serenade, which will make those blush who 
had so often deplored Schénberg’s alleged lack of rhythmical 
pregnance, and even more those who have claimed that 
Schénberg’s theories had brought him to a deadlock. But 
there is one species of adversaries who will, of course, 
never be silenced: those who still delight in regarding 
Arnold Schénberg as a mere lunatic, as a poseur, or, at 
best, as a laughing stock. Let them wait a few more years, 
and adjust their mental ear, as those have done who 
ridiculed Schénberg’s F sharp minor quartet, or even his 
Verklirte Nacht, only ten years ago! 

© E. Ropert Scumirz’ Busy Time. 

One of the most interested listeners at Schénberg’s re- 
hearsals (he was his own conductor on this occasion) was 
E. Robert Schmitz, from Paris and New York, who stopped 
off here just long enough between his French and Polish 
tours to give a piano recital at the Konzerthaus and to 
communicate with some of the radical young composers 
whose works he pro 
ences next season. He was the busiest young man in town 
for three or four days, seeing composers and publishers in 
search of new music—a real pioneer of musical progress 
such as one would like to see more often in America and, 
for that matter, in Europe as well. Seeing Schmitz’ un- 
tiring efforts in his noble cause, one wondered where this 
man found his time for the cultivation of his pianistic gifts. 
But it seems that he must manage to spare the time some- 
how to achieve such pianistic mastery as he exhibited in 
his recital. Poor advance heralding, general indifference, 
and spring weather had ‘collaborated to bring forth but a 
middle-sized audience at the concert, and those who came, 
including the critics, appeared to expect one of those average 
recitals of which twelve make a dozen, and a thousand a 
Vienna concert season. But all present awoke quickly after 
the Bach-Liszt Fantasy and Fugue in G minor to the fact 
that here was a real master of his art, and by the time 
Schmitz arrived at his Debussy, Ravel and Whithorne (the 
Pell street piece which we heard at last year’s Salzburg 
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VICTOR WITTGENSTEIN SAILS. 
On the Deutschland, sailing May 29, Victor Wittgenstein, 
pianist, was snapped by his manager, Walter Anderson. 
Mr. Wittgenstein will be in Burope until November, and is 
to give recitals in London, Paris, Berlin, etc., following up 
his successes there last season. The first one is booked at 
Wigmore Hall, London, June 25. On December 11, Mr. 
Wittgenstein will give his third New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall, with Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia recitals now 
being arranged. 





Festival), the temperature of enthusiasm was such as to 
rival that of the hall. It was a big success. 
News From BAcHAUus. 


No introduction was needed, of course, by Wilhelm 
Bachaus, the other pianistic sensation of the past weeks, 
for he has had his Vienna audiences firmly in hand for 
the last ten or more years. But those who had often heard 
him before (including your correspondent) found that he 
returned matured and even more masterly than in former 
years. The genial Wilhelm came back with his curly mane 
somewhat reduced, his face tanned by the proverbial sun of 
Italy, and his heart gladdened by the enthusiastic encomiums 
of the press for his rendition of the Beethoven C minor 
concerto and of Pick-Mangiagalli’s Sortilegi which he had 
just played at Milano under Fritz Busch, from Dresden. 
The Vienna critics, for that matter, were none too economic 
in their praise of his C major concerto, and the two crowded 
halls, which greeted Bachaus at his two appearances, may 
have contributed towards his emphatic love for Vienna and 
the Viennese. We shall not be surprised to hear some day 
soon that Herr and Frau Bachaus have made a little home 
for themselves at Vienna; but for the moment we are look- 
ing forward with joy to hearing him play the Chopin F 
minor concerto, as soloist with the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, under Leopold Reichwein, next week, on his return 
from his Polish tour, 

“AMATEURS” 

The much-vaunted “musical atmosphere” of Vienna, 
which captivated a hardened hand like Bachaus, is really 
not only a thing of fiction. Few other cities in the world 
can boast of as many enthusiastic chamber music amateurs 
—their number is legion—as Vienna, and probably no other 
city can muster as many really accomplished musicians in 
social and even business circles. There is really such a 
thing as a Physicians’ Orchestra active in this city—an 
organization which, according to authoritative reports, does 
really serious and creditable work. There is also a promi- 
nent business man who rivals that German prince of the 
Munich Wagner Festival by acting as concert master, and 
with great efficiency, in the concerts of the Orchesterverein. 
But all such exhibitions of idealism are surpassed by Dr. 
Siegmund Stransky, captain of industry and president of 
one of the largest Austrian industrial corporations, who 
appears once in every season with that orchestra as ex- 
ponent of the biggest and most taxing specimens from the 
classic piano concerto literature. His feat this season was 
the performance of the Chopin E minor concerto, and it 
was nothing short of astonishing to think that this man 
on whose shoulders rests the responsibility for the welfare 
of hundreds of workmen and clerks, should find the time 
and spare the enthusiasm to develop his musical talents 
with such seriousness ‘unimpaired by his enormous com- 
mercial occupations. And, speaking of accomplished semi- 
professionals, let us not forget our old and ever-genial 
friend, Hugo Knepler, manager of Vienna’s oldest con- 
cert bureau and a violinist and conductor of Johann Strauss 
waltzes seriously to be reckoned with. This year Hugo’s 
ambitions went even further afield: his recent performance 
as conductor of the Schubert Unfinished symphony would 
have done credit even to one of the many star conductors 
whose destinies are governed by Knepler’s bureau. 

Hopnett Sisters Score 

To hear Erich Wolfgang Korngold as accompanist is 
always a rare treat, and the excellence of his work in this 
direction is readily appreciated even by those who take ex- 
ception to his rather showy and exaggerated behavior on 
the concert platform. His most recent appearance in this 
capacity occurred in connection with the Vienna debut of 
a handsome and stately young singer from Munich, Beate 
Roos-Reuter, whose concert, however, was otherwise a 
rather doubtful enterprise. It was deplorable, to put it 
mildly. to see Korngold walking in the footsteps of his 
more famous and older colleague, Richard Strauss, whose 
recent Munich adventures as accompanist of a certain Ger- 
man singer of more financial means than talent are still 
unforgotten, The Roos-Reuter case was hardly less hu- 
miliating and unpleasant, and the selection of Korngold 
songs which appeared on the program of the singer rather 
weakened the impression of Korngold’s really fine accom- 
paniments. 

Otherwise American talent loomed up large in the song 
recital field at Vienna during the last weeks. From the 
U. S. A. there came a statuesque young lady, Renee Gara, 
exceedingly well dressed and a feast to the eye, and dis- 
playing a voice which, notwithstanding a certain vibrato, 
shone to fine advantage in the soft tones of the higher 
register. Another newcomer to Vienna was Frieda Klink, 
the American contralto whom other critical duties pre- 
vented me from hearing but who, I hear from reliable 
source. scored a notable success for her intelligent style 
and big. beautiful voice. 

The large literature of vocal duets is one of those 
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branches of musical activity most frequently, and most 
deplorably, neglected, for several years past. The. ex- 
planation for this is obvious: it lies in a certain (periiaps 
pardonable) vanity on the part of our song recitalists who 
are in the business, colloquially speaking, to exploit their 
vocal gifts to the best advantage. The noble class of sing- 
ers is dying out, who are willing, indeed eager, to sacrifice 
their own share of personal success to the loftier aims of 
“ensemble art.” The two sisters Hodnett who gave two 
excellent concerts of duet music at Vienna, are living ex- 
amples of this nobler class of vocalists, and their success 
shows conclusively that it pays to live up to one’s ideals. 
These two American girls have registered a really remark- 
able success with their duet evenings, and have reaped 
criticisms from the generally rather indifferent Vienna 
press, which must make them feel proud indeed. That their 
modesty in confining themselves mainly to ensemble work 
was by no means a case of one’s making a virtue of his 
deficiencies, was proven by what few solo numbers Helen 
(coloratura soprano) and Blanche (contralto) interspersed 
between their duets, and which showed their Oscar Seagle 
and Jean de Reszke training to excellent advantage. But 
their duet work especially is remarkable in its perfection of 
balance in dynamics and tone color,—it is real chamber 
music—and their big popular success (5 encores each time!) 
was justified and gratifying, Pau. BecHert. 


Samaroff Busy with Entirely New Repertory 


Olga Samaroff, the distinguished pianist, is very much 
absorbed in a—to her—completely new field of musical ac- 
tivity. Her small daughter, Sonia Stokowski, having ar- 
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OLGA SAMAROFF 


rived at the mature age of two and a half years, is interested 
in Mother Goose melodies, and, being a French scholar, she 
also has a decided taste for French works of the same 
style and period. 

Since settling with her mother in the latter’s summer 
home at Seal Harbor, Me., daily musical performances have 
become the rule. Sonia’s favorites are Sing a Song of Six- 
pence and Sur le Pont d’Avignon. Mme, Samaroff’s per- 
formances of these illustrious works have reached a weekly 
average of one hundred repetitions. 

Mme. Samaroff assures us that no metropolitan critic is so 
merciless as Sonia with regard to any departure from cor- 
rectness of performances, and “incidentally”’—the pianist 
adds, “my daughter is the one human being in the world 
who appreciates my singing.” K. 


May Peterson Married 


On Monday evening, June 9, May Peterson, the well 
known soprano, was married to Colonel Ernest C. Thomp- 
son, son of Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Thompson of Amarillo, 
Tex., at the Reformed Church of Bronxville, N. Y., by 
Dr. Charles Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle, assisted 
by Dr. Edwards of Bronxville. While the guests assembled 
in the old and picturesque church, Francis Moore, who has 
acted in the capacity of accompanist, for the singer, fur- 
nished a well selected and appropriate musical program. 
As the strains of the familiar wedding march sounded 
throughout the church, the bridal procession proceeded up 
the aisle, headed by Clara Belle Peterson, the bride's sister, 
maid of honor, followed by Marjorie MacIntosh of Cedar 
Knolls, Bronxville, and Theresa Smith of Brooklyn, brides- 
maids, dressed in charming frocks of pastel shades. The 
flower girl, Lois Annette Peterson, niece of the bride, came 
before the bride on the arm of her brother, D. W. Peter- 
son. 

Miss Peterson made an attractive bride in her gown of 
heavy white satin over which fell a long veil of exquisite 
Duchess lace, caught to her hair with lilies of the valley. 
She carried a bouquet of white roses and lilies of the 
valley. At the altar, decorated with white peonies and 
greens, she was met by the bridegroom and his best man, 
Col. Alvin Owsley of Dallas, Tex. The ceremony itself 
was short and simple, but apparently not short enough for 
the happy bridegroom, who kissed the bride before the 
minister had said the final word, much to the amusement 
of the guests. The ushers were: Dr. B. M. Puckett of 
Dallas, Tex.; Col. H. Nelson Jackson, Burlington, Vt. ; 
Robert M. Field, Riverdale, N. Y.; Pierson B. Garrett, 
Dallas, Tex., and Stuart Ross of New York. Following 
the wedding an informal reception was held in the church 
vestry, but on next Saturday a larger reception will be 
given at the home of the bride’s brother in Bronxville. 

Colonel Thompson attended Austin University, also the 
Virginia Military Institute. He belongs to the University 
Club, Rotary, International, American Bar Association, 
Khiva Shrine, Phi Delta Phi and Phi Kappa Psi. 

Colonel and Mrs. Thompson will spend their honeymoon 
in the Canadian Rockies and Europe, returning about Oc- 
tober 1, when Miss Peterson will resume her concert work. 
Her managers, Haensel and Jones, have already booked 
a busy season for her. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


NEW YORK WOMEN MUSICIANS 
INTERESTED IN NEW CLUBHOUSE 


American Woman's Association Wishes to Increase Charter 
Membership 

There is much interest in musical circles in the campaign 
the American Woman’s Association is carrying on for mem- 
bership and the sale of stock for the financing of the new 
clubhouse for business and professional women. Many well 
known musicians and singers have been heard at the in- 
formal musicales held recently at the present clubhouse, 220 
Madison avenue. 

Last Friday evening there was a large group present to 
hear Mrs. Paul Sloane, soprano; Mrs, Coad, contralto; 
Alphonse Romero, tenor, and Gandolsi, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera. 

Marie Sundelius, of the Metropolitan forces, sang at a 
meeting of librarians a few days previous. Doris Madden, 
the Australian pianist, who is a member of the American 
Woman's Association, and Marion Green also have been at 
the club recently. 

Elizabeth Marbury and Leonard Liebling were guests of 
honor at dinner there last Thursday evening, and at another 
dinner among the guests of honor were Evelyn Fletcher- 
Copp, Elizabeth Kuyper, the conductor, and Emile Frances 
Bauer, musical critic. 

An option has been taken on a site for the proposed new 
clubhouse in Twenty-third street, just west of Seventh ave- 
nue, running 200 feet through the block to Twenty-fourth 
street. The plans call for a building eighteen stories high, 
with a completely equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 
bowling alleys. There will be a big ballroom, club lounge, 
large dining room and smaller ones for private entertaining. 
There will also be quiet rooms for resting and a number of 
small dressing rooms where a member may make a change 
of costume. 

Above the third floor, the building will be given over to 
bedrooms. There will be a thousand of these, all attrac- 
tively furnished, and, with a few exceptions, having private 
bath. The rates are expected to be from $10 to $18 a week. 
One floor will be reserved for transients. 

An outstanding feature of the clubhouse will be the center 
garden, terrace 80 by 90 feet square. This will insure an 
abundance of light and fresh air for all the rooms. 

The American Woman’s Association has a charter mem- 
bership of more than 1,000 women active in the professions 
or holding executive or responsible positions in business. It 
wishes to increase this charter membership to 5,000. During 
the campaign for membership and the sale of stock to finance 
the building of the club the purchase of a $50 share of com- 
mon stock will serve instead of the usual initiation fee. The 
yearly dues are $10, 


New Works by Hindemith and Jarnach 
Zurich, May 21.—The Donaueschingen Society of Friends 
of Music have given two chamber concerts of modern music 
by Zoltan Kodaly, Ernst Krenek, Egon Wellesz, Paul 
Hindemith and Philipp Jarnach, two works of the latter 
two composers being first performances. Hindemith’s 
sonata for viola solo, op. 31, is a fine piece of its kind, 
worthy of the attention of soloists and ranking with the 
best of this special literature. By Jarnach were Three 
Pieces for Pianoforte, op. 17, a Sarabande being the strong- 
est piece of the three. These performances are not to be 
mixed up with the forthcoming Chamber Music Festival, 
which is fixed for July 19 and 20 at Donaueschingen, when 
it is hoped to get Arnold Schoenberg to conduct some of his 

productions, H. W. 





Pochon Edits Simple Quartet Pieces 


Alfred Pochon, the second violin of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, is the editor of an admirable album of simple quartet 
pieces, published by Carl Fischer. Its ten numbers are of 
progressive difficulty, and are an excellent medium for 
training the intermediate pupil in that ensemble play which 
is the foundation of true musicianship. 

Besides Pochon himself, who has contributed an Air 
and a Petite Etude to the group of ten pieces, there are 
numbers by Michael Haydn, Handel-Pochon, J. S, Bach, 
Mozart, J. C. F. Bach, F. J. Haydn, and Dall’ Abaco. All 
the parts are in the first position except those for the two 
violins in the two last pieces of the series. 


Irene Williams’ Success in Paris 


A cable from Paris under date of June 7 to William 
Wade Hinshaw, said: “Irene Williams made a great success 
here tonight as Fiofdiligi in Cosi Fan Tutte, (signed) 
Ganna Walska.” Miss Williams, who has been singing this 
same part for the last two seasons in William Wade Hin- 
shaw’s opera in English touring company, has also been 
engaged for the soprano solo part in the Mozart Requiem 
which will end Mme. Walska’s Spring Festival at the 
Theatre de Champs-Elysées. 


Claire Dux Sails 


Claire Dux sailed for Europe on S. S. Deutschland on 
May 26. Her summer plans include two recitals in Albert 
Hall, London—her first London appearances in a decade. 
Miss Dux will also have a tour with Battistini, with whom 
she has been heard in many joint recitals, and will also ap- 
pear at the Staatsoper in Berlin. Several operatic appear- 
ances in Italy are also in prospect for Miss Dux, who will 
return to America early in October. 


Annie Friedberg Sailing Today 
Annie Friedberg, concert manager of New York, is leav- 
ing on the S. S. Columbus today, June 12, for a two months’ 
trip to on oe Miss Friedberg will complete negotiations 
with a number of attractions to tour the United States 
during the season 1925, and will also have a well-earned 
vacation, the first in four years, 


Juilliard Foundation Moves Offices 
The Juilliard Musical Foundation of New York, Dr. 
Eugene Noble, director, announces the removal of its offices 
from 522 Fifth avenue to 49 East Fifty-second street. 


Eleanor Rosalind Volpe Married 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe of Kansas City, Mo., an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, Eleanor Rosalind, 
to Morris Edward Dreyfus on June 4. 





A BUSY CHAIRMAN, 
This is Mrs, William Cowen, chairman of the Auditions 
Committee of the Stadium Concerts, New York, looking over 
no less than five hundred applications for young artists who 
wish to be heard in competition for the privilege of appear- 
ing as soloists at these concerts, which grow in importance 
from year to year. The auditions are being held during the 
present month at Aeolian Hall. (Foto Topics, Ine.) 





Convention of National Sheet Music Dealers 


The annual convention of the National Association of 
Sheet Music Dealers was held on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, with a 
very large attendance. The opening day was mainly devoted 
to listening to papers read by various members of the asso- 
ciation, relating to subjects of special interest to the trade. 
On Tuesday morning the election of officers took place, 
resulting as follows: president, E. Grant Ege, manager the 
J. W. Jenkins Son Music Co., Kansas City; vice-president, 
Paul A. Schmitt, Minneapolis; secretary and treasurer, 
Thomas J. Donlan, New York (reelected) ; new directors— 
Robert T. Stanton, Lyon & Healy, Chicago; William 
Gamble, Chicago; William L, Berose, Oakland, Cal.; Ed- 


ward P. Little, Sherman, Clay & Co,, San Francisco, The 
directors who hold over are: J. Elmer Harvey, Detroit; 
Chas. W. Homeyer, Boston; Wm. H. Levis, Rochester, 


N. Y.; Holmes R. Maddock, Toronto; Leslie E. Miller, 
Knoxville; S. Ernest Philpitt, Miami; Jos. M. Priaulx, 
New York; J. Edgar Robinson, Washington; Laurence 
Sundquist, St. Paul; W. H. Witt, Pittsburg; Harvey J. 
Woods. Seattle. 

Among the subjects of special interest discussed was that 
of the establishment in New York of a general clearing 
house for publications through which the dealers might 
brder. Paul Schmitt, Minneapolis, read a paper on this and 
a resolution was adopted calling for the solicitation of 
subscriptions of $5 per month from dealers throughout the 
United States for the preparation of a general catalogue 
preparatory to the establishment of such a_clearing-house. 
Several papers touched upon the retailers’ right to considera- 
tion at the hands of the publishers. S. Ernest Philpitt, 
Miami, advocated the turning over by the publishers of all 
individual orders coming direct to them to the dealers in 
the region from which the orders come. There was con- 
siderable discussion of the new practice of the publishers 
of printing the actual selling price on sheet music and a 
resolution was adopted heartily approving of the idea. 


Alexander Lambert Off for Europe 
Alexander Lambert, pianist and pedagogue, will take his 
vacation in Europe this summer. He was due to sail today, 
June 12, on the S, S. Columbus to be gone until the end of 
August. He will re-open his New York Studio some time 
in September. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VINELLO-JOHNSON SCHOOL GIVES 
ANNUAL OPERATIC FESTIVAL IN BOSTON 


Vannini Sues Mandley—Dueheana Pupils Please—New England Conservatory Orchestra Concert—Summer Instruction at 
N. E, Conservatory—Willard Erhardt in Recital—Other News 


Boston, June 8—The annual operatic festival of the 
Vinello-Johnson School of Voice and Opera took place 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, June 2 and 3, at the Arling- 
ton Theater. The first evening was devoted to Cavalleria 
Rusticana and to the third and fourth acts of Faust; the 
second to scenes from Il Trovatore, Pagliacci and Faust. 

The performances of Monday evening served to introduce 
a number of pupils who may be characterized not only as 
highly promising talent, but indeed as potential artists, Thus, 
Anna Finkelstein, who gave a capable portrayal of the hap- 
less Santuzza in Cavalleria on the opening evening, disclosed 
a dramatic soprano voice of rich timbre, together with an 
intelligent conception of the dramatic values of the part. 
Vincenzo Spolzino, as Turiddu, gave a more stirring per- 
formance of that role than has been heard here from not 
a few artists of great repute, His voice is an agreeable 
tenor, of quality Italianate, and he endows his singing with 
a Latin fervor that is sincere and genuinely moving. He 
will bear watching. Voice of pleasant quality, skill and 
musical intelligence also marked the singing of Lillian 
Smith as Lola. 

The performance of Faust brought to light other artists 
in the making. There was Lucretia Bush, an uncommonly 
intelligent girl of fifteen, who gave a surprisingly competent 
performance of Marguerite. The fortunate possessor of a 
fresh lyric voice of liberal range, Miss Bush has been well 
schooled -as a vocalist and sings, moreover, with fine musical 
taste, At this rate of progress she ought to go far. She 
was ably supported by Anthony Guarino, as Faust. Mr. 
Guarino revealed a tenor voice of agreeable quality and 
generous range. A singer of greater experience than most 
of the otier participants, he showed no little savoir faire 
both as vocalist and actor.. The Mephistopheles was Oscar 
Granger, also a singer of experience, but unfortunately 
handicapped on this occasion by a serious attack of laryn- 
gitis which put his vocal mechanism completely hors de 
combat. Histrionically, however, his portrayal attained pro- 
fessional standards and he was deservedly applauded for 
his wer in carrying on. Maude Erickson, who was heard 
as Siebel, is gifted with a beautiful soprano voice which 
she uses skilfully and with fine musical insight. Mardis 
Brown proved a competent Valentine, singing and acting 
in convincingly sincere fashion, Lillian Smith gave a fin- 
ished performance of Martha. 

A well-trained ballet, with Beatrice Berard as premiére 
danseuse of grace and skill, was substituted for the Soldiers’ 
Chorus in Act IV. Mme. Johnson's singers were assisted 
by an orchestra of adequate size, under the direction of 
Charles Hatch, and by Harold Schwab, pianist, who con- 
tributed materially to the success of the festival, The 
chorus performed its work creditably. Scenery and cos- 
tumes were appropriate and effective. A large audience was 
warmly appreciative throughout the evening, recalling the 
principals several times. Mme. Johnson was greeted with 
enthusiasm and thanked the audience for their support. 
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The “Ultimate Choice” 


“After giving over two hundred concerts with 
diversified piano service—my ultimate choice was 
the Kranich & Bach piano for its lovely singing 
tone, grace of appearance, and superior service.” 


CAROLINA LAZZARI 
Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co, 


NICH-&-BACH 


PIANOS 
16 West 125th St., New York 





YER PIANOS 
235 East 23rd St. 





The singers repeated their success the following night 
before another audience gratifying in size and encouraging 
in its appreciation. To the successful debuts of Monday 
should be added the excellent impression made by Americo 
Sardella on Tuesday evening. Singing Manrico in Trova- 
tore and Canio in Pagiiece! he exhibited a splendid tenor 
voice, commendable vocal ability and dramatic talent of no 
mean order, a 

Mme, Johnson merits praise for undertaking so ambitious 
a venture and congratulations for the success achieved. Her 
school is an important addition to the opportunities for 
musical education in this country. ° 


VANNINI Sues HANDLEY. 


A suit in equity to enjoin Alfred H. Handley from using 
the name Boston Symphony Ensemble in booking groups 
of musicians for concert performances has been filed in 
the Supreme Judicial Court by Augusto Vannini, director 
of the Boston Symphony Ensemble, through his exclusive 
manager, Aaron Richmond, of the Pierce, Building, Boston. 

The bill of complaint alleges that the right to exclusive 
use of the name Boston Symphony Ensemble has been 
granted to Mr, Vannini by the Commonwealth and that 
the name has heretofore been used by him in connection 
with concert engagements of a group of artists of high 
standing, all of whom are members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, 

It is further alleged that Mr. Handley, in violation of 
the plaintiff's rights, has adopted and used the name Boston 
Symphony Ensemble and has caused it to be advertised in 
such a way as to lead diverse persons to believe that the 
organization of musicians managed or controlled by Mr. 
Handley is Mr, Vannini’s organization; that Mr. Handley 
has obtained engagements from diverse persons who in- 
tended to engage Mr. Vannini, and that all this has been 
done by Mr. Handley with the intent and for the purpose 
of obtaining the business of the plaintiff and infringing 
upon his good will. 

Mr. Richmond has 
following statement : 

“During the six years of its existence, the Boston Sym- 
phony Ensemble has established a high reputation among 
the public and especially among votaries of concert music, 
The name Boston Symphony Ensemble has become identi- 
fied with Mr. Vannini's organization, 2 

“Mr. Handley has apparently attempted to avail himself of 
the fruits of Mr. Vannini’s efforts in establishing this reputa- 
tion by associating together a group of musicians whom he 
has booked under the name Boston Symphony Ensemble. 
Unfortunately the groups which he has so booked have ren- 
dered concerts of inferior quality and their concerts have 
been followed by an avalanche of adverse criticism. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Vannini and his organization have suffered 
greatly as a result. We have made efforts to curb Mr. 
Handley’s unwarranted conduct by calling the matter to his 
attention and requesting that he cease using the name Bos- 
ton Symphony Ensemble, but our warnings have gone 
unheeded. 

“It is with some reluctance that we take this matter into 
court, but there seems to be no alternative.” 


DUEHEANA Pupits IN OPERATIC CONCERT. 


Gertrude Dueheana, the well known voice teacher of this 
city, presented her artist pupils—Helen Mahler, Zari Har- 
pootlian, Helene Norwood and Ida May Shute—in an oper- 
atic concert on Tuesday evening, June 3, at Steinert Fall 
They were assisted by Francis Chantereau, tenor, Charles 
Kallmann, baritone, and Gertrude J. Brailey, a helpful 
accompanist. The program was interesting and well-varied, 
including arias from Carmen, Mignon, Butterfly, Don Cesar 
de Bazin, Boheme, Le Cog d’Or; duets from Traviata, La 
Forza de] Destino and Aida, a trio from I] Trovatore, and 
songs by Cadman, Speaks, Arditi, Watts and Dvorak-Fisher. 

Mme. Dueheana has been giving these operatic recitals 
for several years and is to be congratulated upon their con- 
sistent success with her following. A large, friendly audi- 
ence applauded the singers warmly throughout the evening. 


New ENGLAND CoNSERVATORY ORCHESTRA, 


With a program appropriate to the background provided 
by the rotunda and tapestry gallery, the New England Con- 
servatory Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich conductor, gavé a 
concert at the Boston Museum of Fine -Arts on Friday eve- 
ning, May 23. Similar concerts at the Museum by the Bos- 
ton Symphony and the Harvard Glee Club have for several 
years past been a seasonal feature. This year, by invitation 
of the trustees, the Conservatory Orchestra presented the 
third of the spring programs before a large audience that 
included many alumni of the school as well as the usual 
museum public. 

The program included three of the Respighi Old Airs and 
Dances for the Lute, freely transcribed for the orchestra; 
the ballet entitled Il Conte Orlando, by Simone Molinaro 
(1599) ; a Villanella by an unknown sixteenth century com- 
peer, and a Gagliardo of about 1550 by Vincenzo Galilei. 

he harpsichord, lent for the occasion by Ernest B. Dane 
of the Conservatory trustees, was played by Stuart Mason 
of the faculty, 

Other mn were Symphonic Sketch, Noel, Chadwick ; 
overture to Iphigenia in Aulis, the ending by Richard Wag- 
ner, Gluck; andante con moto from the symphony in B 
minor, Schubert; Petite Suite, the orchestration by Henri 
Buesser, Debussy. 

SumMER Instruction At N. E. CoNservatory. 

Alumni and others planning their studies are reminded by 
an announcement from the New England Conservatory of 
Music that, although running no summer school as such, it 
is open for instruction in instrumental and vocal music and 
harmony during the summer months. Many of the Con- 
servatory faculty in the me psn ner of pianoforte, voice, 
violin and harmony will teach regularly at the Conservatory 
during the months of July, August and the part of Septem- 
ber preceding the opening of the first semester. Arrange- 
ments for lessons and for board and room may be made in 
advance. Atnnouncement will be made by the management 
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po what teachers will be available during the summer of 
924. 


Witcarp Eruarpt Pieases in REcITAL. 

Willard Erhardt, tenor, from South Bend, Ind., now 
studying in Boston at the Hubbard studios, gave his first 
public recital Tuesday evening, May 27, in Steinert Hall. 
With the capable and s thetic assistance of Frances 
Weeks, who accompanied him in the following program, 
Mr. Erhardt proved himself the possessor of an agreeable 
voice, clear diction and musical feeling: I Attempt from 
Love’s Sickness to Fiy, Purcell; Star Vicino al Bell’Idolo, 
Rosa; Vittoria, Mio Core, Carissimi; Im zitternden Mond- 
licht wiegen, Haile; Die liebe hat gelogen, Schubert; Ver- 
borgenheit, Hugo Wolfe; Widmung, Schumann; Irish folk 
songs, arr. by Hughes—The Next Market Day, Reynardine 
and The Ballynure Ballad; Pleading, Kramer; Storm Sig- 
nals, Fox; May, the Maiden, Carpenter, and Before the 
Dawn, Chadwick. A friendly audience received him warmly. 

Fox-Burcin-Bepettt Trio Has SpLenpip Success. 

The Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio, now firmly established in 
the musical life in Boston, has just closed its second season, 
and has appeared before leading musical clubs and colleges 
throughout New England, Such interest has been evinced 
in this group that two subscription concerts will be given in 
Boston next season—on November 19 and December 10. 

Appie Contey Rice to Give Boston Recitav. 

Abbie Conley Rice, the contralto, has returned from Italy 
where she studied in Nice under DeReszke and Oscar 
Seagle. She will open her 1924-25 season with a Boston 
recital on November 4 

Jean Notan Witt Tour Here 1n Fatt. 

Jean Nolan, the Irish mezzo-soprano, who made her first 
appearance in New York and Boston last April, will return 
to this country for a fall tour and will appear in Jordan 
Hall on November 11, } . 


Thomas James Kelly and Students Kept Busy 


Among the recent activities of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
James Kelly, artist-teachers in the voice department of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, are to be mentioned a 
Causerie on Early American Music, which was made an 
invitation affair by Miss Baur and which was featured in 
the Cincinnati pee Mr. Kelly was assisted by Lyda Clarke 
Darlington, of Huntington, W. Va.; Grace Booed, of 
Decatur, Ill.; Catherine Howard, of Fayette, Mo.; Wilma 
Cameron of Cambridge, Ohio; Mildred tt, of Cincinnati, 
and Mrs. Louise Butterfield Kahn, of Brookhaven, Miss. 
Grace Woodruff was the accompanist. Indian songs of the 
oldest tribes; hymns or psalms, sung by the pilgrims; songs 
of the first Kuerten composer, p Mice Bes edited by 
Milligan; colonial songs, mountaineer’s songs, Mississippi 
River songs; creole songs, edited by Maud Cuney Hare, and 
negro spirituals formed a most unique program. 

Mr. and Mrs, Kelly presented an attractive program by 
students from many States, including Ouida Biaskenshi>, 
Margaret Reddick, Catherine Howard, Roxine Beard, Lu- 
cille Lemon, Helen Fill, Katherine Ernst, Martha Short, 
Helen Broker, Mrs, Gordon Kahn and Mrs. Harry Saun- 
ders. American composers were represented by Victor 
Harris, Henry C. Castleman, Frank C. Butcher, A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, Karolyn Wells Bassett, Charles Griffes, Deems 
Taylor, Huntington Woodman, Corinne Moore Lawson, 
and Mary Turner Salter—a goodly company indeed. With 
these were contrasted Veracini, Liza Lehmann, Sir — 
Benedict, Alfred Moffatt, Haydn, Buononci, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Gretchaninoff, Poldowski, Debussy, Gounod, Grieg, 
Puccini, Schubert and Schumann. Arlene Page and Grace 
Woodruff were the accompanists, 

At the weekly recitals held Saturday afternoons at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music the following pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly recently sang: Avanelle 
Hoffmann, Stella Sturm, Wilma Cameron, and Marion Solt, 
who acquitted themselves well. These recitals are in the 
nature of “proving-grounds” for the younger singers and 
players, and of late years they have become quite interesting 
owing to the fact that many of the older students have seen 
the wisdom of utilizing them for public practise of numbers 
which they were about to do in larger fields; it gives an 
opportunity of trying them out in a somewhat informal 
way, as the Saturday matinees are more or less of that 
nature, the audience coming and going, but remaining, how- 
ever, about the same numerically. Mr. Kelly was one of 
the first to see the advantage of these afternoons, and this 
season some of his most advanced students have taken 
advantage of them. 

To arouse the enthusiasm of an orchestra is a good test 
of a singer and Mr, Kelly has every reason to be pleased 
with the fine success of his graduate student, Lyda Clarke 
Darlington, when she appeared with the Conservatory 
Orchestra as soloist at its geo 8 concert. Ralph Lyford, 
conductor, expressed himself as highly delighted with the 
work of the singer in the difficult aria of Rossini, Una voce 
poco fa. Miss rlington has shown her work before in 
lyric gifts and her unusual coloratura style surprised and 
satisfied the critical audience. The following splendid trib- 
ute appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer: “Lyda Darlington 
sang with impeccable scales and roulades an aria from The 
Barber of Seville, in which she displayed a well-controlled 
voice of beautiful texture.” 

At Glendale College, Ohio, Mary Towsley Pfau, mezzo 
contralto, and Dorothy Benner, soprano, both students of 
ong 8 ho Kelly, gave a delightful program assisted by 
Grace Woodruff, pianist, of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
who played Liszt’s Liebestraum and the B flat minor 
Scherzo of Chopin, followed by encores; she also appeared 
as accompanist. Dorothy Benner sang Mozart’s Das Veil- 
chen, Rachmaninoff’s Lilacs, Gretchaninoff’s Snowdrop, 
MacDowell’s O Lovely Rose, and two songs in French by 
Reynaldo Hahn. Mary Towsley Pfau sang Lieti Signor 
from Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, four of the best of the Schu- 
bert songs—Am Meer, Aufenthalt, Der Neugierige, and 
Wohin, and Chadwick’s Danza, Olmstead’s Evening Song, 
and two of the new songs from the Greek by Ballentine. 


Myra Hess to Play with London Symphony 


Myra Hess is engaged to appear with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra on June 17 at the Empire Exhibition, 
where Eu Goossens will conduct. She will play the 
Rachmaninoff second concerto, which she played last year 
in Minneapolis, Minn., and in which she will be heard in 
America again next season. 
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ROSENKAVALIER THE FEATURE OF 
LONDON OPERA SEASON THUS FAR 





Ariadne auf Naxos a Triumph for Ivogiin—A Week of Fine Singing—Fritz Reiner Has Successful London Debut 


London, May 28-—“The Prince had always loved his 
London,” says Meredith at the beginning of one of his 
novéls. He would love it now, I.am sure,—now that spring 
is definitely here,.that the sun shines brightly upon the old 
Streets and the green squares and the lilacs in bloom peep 
over garden walls in Bayswater and St. John’s Wood. 

He would love all the quaint vistas of old London. He 
would love Bond street, too, with every imaginable luxury 
laid out in its shop windows for the delectation of the fas- 
tidious, and all the streets of Mayfair now and again re- 
‘sounding to the clatter of a cavalcade of Horseguards in 
all their useless magnificence. It is the old London of 
ante-bellum days back again, grown a little sadder, per- 
haps, but not much wiser, thank the Lord.. . 

The question is would the prince have loved it had he 
been a music reviewer. For it is one thing to achieve 
your pleasures and another to have them thrust upon you. 
With two operas running, another to open presently; with 
every concert hall harboring two or three “shows” a day, 
and Wembley beckoning from afar, life is distinctly more 
than one blessed thing after another. . . . 

Let us take them one by one. 

At Covent Garden the third and fourth weeks are domi- 
nated by Strauss, as the first weré dominated by Wagner. 
There are still—after two complete Rings—single perform- 
ances of Walkiire and Tristan, but the attention is centered 
on the three operas of Strauss. Salome, still impersonated 
by beautiful Géta Ljungberg, has experienced a strange 
liaison with Siegfried, the third act of which is used to fill 
out the “broken evening.” The newcomers are Ariadne and 


Rosenkavalier. 
A Fine PERFORMANCE. 
Rosenkavalier is distinctly something to write home 
about. I never hope to hear a better performance and it 


is difficult to imagine one. Bruno Walter, the indefatigable, 
has done wonders in drilling the orchestra in the last 
finesses of the score, and in creating a real ensemble out of 
a group of stars. Chief among the stars is Richard Mayr, 
the Baron Ochs, who simply captivated his first London 
audience with his masterly acting, his irresistible humor—a 
roguery that at its coarsest never transgressed the credible 
code of a country squire—his marvellous diction, his deli- 
cious Viennese accent and last, but not least, his consum- 
mate vocal art. If I say that between the acts I heard 
Battistini sing at Queen’s Hall and was able to find a basis 
of comparison, I need say no more. 

Of the three chief female roles, the Princess, Octavian 
and Sophie, the last two are known in New York: Delia 
Reinhardt ‘and Elisabeth Schumann, They were superb in 
their respective parts and their voices so perfectly coalesced 
with the third, Lotte Lehmann of Vienna (a circumstance 
which some regarded as a fault) that the beautiful trio at 
the end of the third act allowed one to revel in a true 
“harmony of sweet sounds.” Another old New York friend, 
Albert Reiss, sang the Master of Ceremonies and the Host, 
and the many minor characters were all in well routined 
hands—the pick of three continental opera houses. Albert 
Fischer-Niemann, the American tenor of the Vienna Opera, 
did the Singer. 

Bruno WALTER A PopuLaR Ficure. 

The staging, in the competent care of Charles Moore, 
combined vivacity with great clearness, eliminating some 
details that one rather missed. The new decorations were 
simple and tasteful, especially in Acts II and III. The 
audience was the most enthusiastic of the season thus far 
and recalled the artists many times; but it did not fail to 
manifest its special sympathies for Bruno Walter, who in 
the last three weeks has become a popular figure in London. 
(At a reception given him by the Music Club—a most dis- 
tinguished gathering of celebrities and social lights—Alfred 
Kalisch, the chairman, said the ovation given him at the 
last Gotterdammerung was one of the most remarkable 
demonstrations in the memory of London music lovers.) 

What Bruno Walter did in giving compact form to a 
work that is long and sometimes diffuse has been fully ap- 
preciated here. He has rehabilitated Strauss in British 
opinion, for the Strauss of Salome and the later symphonic 
poems is not in very high credit here. Indeed, immersed in 
the beauties of those two finales (Acts I and III), or in 
the prismatic colors of the silver rose, one has no quarrel 
with Strauss: a man who could write those passages has 
earned his pass to Parnassus, despite Alpensinfonie and 
Schlagobers. 

ARIADNE IN LONDON, 

Ariadne auf Naxos, too, strikes the highest level of 
Strauss. In its new version, with the Straussian prologue 
to take the place of Moliére’s comedy, it had not been heard 
in London before last night. e performance under the 
baton of Karl Alwin united some of the best impersonators 
of its various characters, such as Maria Ivogiin, the in- 
comparable Zerbinetta, of Munich and New York; Elisabeth 
Schumann as the Composer (in the prologue), and Lotte 
Lehmann sang the title part. Ivogiin made a real hit with 
the big Zerbinetta aria, and scored the highest applause for 
any single performance of the season. The opera could not 
proceed for some minutes while she acknowledged it. It 
was a good performance, all in all, and worth a bigger 
audience than it drew. 

ITALIAN OPERA. 

The rest of the German season at Covent Garden will 
consist of repetitions, and on June 4 the Germans will make 
way for the Italians. Italians? Let’s see: Mmes, Edvina, 
Maria Ivogiin, Delia Reinhardt, Selma Kurz, Virginnie 
Perry, Madeline Keltie, Helen Jaffary, and maybe Margaret 
Sheridan—that sounds pretty Teutonic and Keltic for an 
Italian cast. So do Joseph Hislop and Alfred Piccaver 
among the tenors and Harold Williams among the baritones. 
But then there are Cesare Formichi, Dinh Gilly and Michele 
Sampieri; also Octave Dua and Cotreuil to make it inter- 
national. Ettore Pannizza and Votto will conduct, but so 
will Albert Coates and Percy Pitt. The repertoire—Bo- 


héme, Butterfly, Tosca, Lucia, Rigoletto, Traviata and 
Pagliacci—is Italian enough. Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole is 
also on the list. 


Fivetio IN MARYLEBONE. 


Picking one’s way through vegetable fragments to the 
doors of London’s great opera house is the privilege of the 
“great” middle class; picking one’s way thro streets 
strewn with vegetable remnants is the privilege of the still 
greater class that patronizes the New Scala in Marylebone 
(they pronounce it Skayla in the neighborhood). The Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, fresh from provincial triumphs, has 
just opened its London season there, and essayed nothing 
less than Fidelio on its opening night. 

It was the first Fidelio here in eighteen years—so the 
dean of London critics tells me. The last time it was 
played the conductor was Ysaye, and there was a tragic 
sequel, for the entire German chorus was drowned when the 
channel steamer sank, 

It is not necessary to describe this performance, my read- 
ers will know what it was like. I only want to record that 
the audience, most of whom could never have heard it 
before, simply loved it. They were touched by the melo- 
drama which, despite the semi-comic English translation, is 
transmuted into a noble epic by the power of music alone, 
and they were deeply touched by the music done with an 
orchestra of less than thirty. Record the name of Charles 
Webber, as a conductor of courage and idealism; that of 
Eva Turner as the possessor of a rich voice and a good 
and seriously striving Fidelio. And record Fidelio as a 
popular opera; because its greatness is imperishable. 

A Srncer’s WEEK. 

If the previous week was a piano week the last one was 
a singer's week. And not merely quantitatively. First of 
all there was Battistini, perennially young, who sang in the 
Queen’s Hall (but did not fill it, for shame!)—sang his old 
arias as no one living can sing them. Encore after encore 
he had to give, and one of them was Schumann's Nuss- 
baum—a curious anomaly, Only here, where he is less at 
home, could one notice a trace of tiredness—or was it only 
awkwardness ?—in the grand old man’s voice. Of physical 
effort there is never a trace, and the many colors of that 
voice are still vivid and pure. He sang again in Albert 
Hall and filled it—with his voice. 

RoLtanp Hayes. 


Then there was Roland Hayes. Hearing Hayes for the 
first time is an experience. JI expected something quite 
different yet I was not disappointed. What a_ beautiful 
mezzo voce! What polish in phrasing and diction! And 
what an intensity of expression, not only in the “spirituals.” 
Hayes had a regular composer’s night in Queen’s Hall. 
Roger Quilter accompanied a group of his own songs (with 
string quartet and piano), and Norman O'Neill his new 
Blossom Songs from the Japanese (also with strings) for 
the first time. They are agreeably grateful, on the border 
line of the “ballad” style. Roland Hayes had his usual 
great success. 

Elena Gerhardt, who has given three song recitals, also 
added her share to the good singing of the week, as soloist 
at Fritz Reiner’s concert with the London Symphony, She 
sang the Kindertotenlieder of Mahler so that it was diffi- 
cult to listen without a catch in one’s throat; and brightened 
the horizon again with three orchestra songs of Strauss—a 
process carried to its conclusion by Reiner with the irre- 
sisitible Till. 

Fritz Retner’s Lonpon Desut. 

It was the Cincinnati conductor's first but surely not last 
appearance in London; for public and orchestra have evi- 
dently taken him to their hearts. He gave them a perform- 
ance of Brahms’ fourth symphony that ranks among the 
best heard here in some time—lyrical, of fine dynamic pro- 
portions and as much care of detail as two rehearsals will 
permit; also a brilliant reading of Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cel- 
lini overture. Reiner’s suave yet forceful personality and 
his undoubted genius for conducting made him catch on at 
once and he received an ovation such as is rarely bestowed 
upon a newcomer here. 

To return to the singers—Anne Thursfield, the English 
liederist, sang an international program with great charm 
and superior intelligence. I liked the French group best; 
but in Arthur Bliss’ Leisure (a clever bit) she tn shh a 
phenomenal agility of tongue and voice, With Battistini 
came Signora Salteni-Mocchi, an Italian singer of German 
lieder par excellence. She has a sweet and very brilliant 
voice, and sings songs by Schumann and Wolf as few Ger- 
mans can sing them (she even began with Bach!) and, 
curiously enough, is less successful in Italian arias. A re- 
markable case. Her accompanist (and Battistini’s) by the 
way, is worthy of mention: Manlio di Veroli—a musician 
born. As for the newcomers their name is legion. Let me 
mention only among the most promising, Olivia Hilder, an 
English soprano of excellent voice and vocal technique, and 
Helen de Castro, an American girl with charm, intelligence 
and fine vocal gifts. She sang in German, Italian, French 
and English and aside from little mishaps due perhaps to 
poor support from the accompanist she was able to give a 
good account of herself and was cordially received. 

Tue PIAnIsts. 

Two pianists familiar on the continent made their initial 
bow (at least since the war) in London: Carl Friedberg 
and Leonid Kreutzer, each giving two recitals. Friedberg, 
in excellent form, brought down the house with the Schu- 
mann Toccata and Brahms’ Paganini variations. Kreutzer, 
too, played Brahms and was at his best in the F minor 
sonata, The twenty-four preludes of Chopin, too, played 
without a pause, had many flashes of beauty, though I 
thought he was handicapped by a Bliithner of rather hard 
tone. Friedberg’s Steinway, on the other hand, allowed him 
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to be what he has often been called, a t in tones. Gert- 
rude Peppercorn also made a successful reappearance a few 


ys ago. Stages. 

Emil Telmanyi and Samuel Dushkin, in violin recitals, 
both brought out contemporary works. Telmanyi pleaded 
more successfully°for the Bax sonata, played with an ex- 
cellent English pianist, Harriet Cohen, than for Delius—a 
rather dull and uninspired work, Bax’'s sonata is beautiful 
but eclectic; its personality, at any rate is elusive—perhaps 
it wants greater familiarity. 

Buair Farrcuity’s Sonata, 

Dushkin’s playing of Blair Fairchild’s sonata for the first 
time in London, | was obliged to miss. I take the liberty 
of quoting what the critic of the Times says of it. 

It is simple without that affectation of simplicity which sometimes 
takes the glace of the real thing in modern music. It is effectively 
written for the violin—indeed, more a violin sonata, with piano ac 
companiment that most, although the piano contributes to the substance 
of the music, as the accompaniment of a song does, cr may. Of its 
four movements the second and fourth, both quick in time, were the 
most immediately captivating. The first is suavely lyrical, and tends 
a little to monotony by too many sequential repetitions of an_ initial 
rhythmic Geers, The third (adagio) has an intimate personal feeling, 
but is hardly as well sustained as the more vigorous movements, The 
finale contains the strongest contrasts of the tour, through the happy 
alternation of an almost prim fugato with an impulsive and romantic 
theme. Altogether it is a work interesting to listen to, as it must be 
grateful to play. 

Aside from all these there have been singers and players 
without number these days—as many as there were halls to 
hold them. Not at any time since the war—and hardly 
before it—has London had such wholesale production of 
music, It is more than even a prince of reviewers could 
record, and quite beyond his capacity for enjoyment. 

Cheer up, however, for the worst is yet to come! 

CESAR SAERCHINGER, 


BERLIN 
(Continued from page 5) 
lin. They are to be given partly in order to help the strug- 
gling young Berlin artists, to give high class musical enter- 
tainment to the big masses of the working people, and to 
assist the Philharmonic and the Berlin Symphony (formerly 
Bluthner) orchestras in their struggle for existence. 
Tue Biccest Ever. 

A remarkable event from a social and musical point of 
view was a performance of the Ninth Symphony, conducted 
by Paul Scheinpflug, in the immense Sportpalast in Pots- 
damer Strasse, where usually boxing matches, six-day races 
and similar events attract huge masses of people. No less 
than 12,000 listeners had come to hear Beethoven's master- 
piece, offered in a very creditable manner by Scheinpflug, 
who thus holds the record for having attracted by far the 
largest crowd ever assembled to hear a concert in Berlin, 

A New BoweMIaANn Quartet. 

The Zikas Quartet of Prague, thus far unknown in Ber- 
lin, made a very successful debut. These four fiery Bohe- 
mian musicians seem like a rejuvenated edition of the famous 
Bohemian Quartet. Ladislav Czerny, especially, the splendid 
viola player, reminds one a good deal of Oskar Nedbal, who 
twenty years ago was so exciting a feature of the Bohemi- 
ans. Ravel, Hindemith 4nd Smetana quartets were played 
with glowing temperament, beautiful tone quality and fault- 
less ensemble. The Roth Quartet, which has in a short time 
gained a considerable reputation by its fine rendition of 
modern scores, presented in its last concert Malipiero’s Ris- 
petti e Strambotti and Stravinsky's curious concertino in a 
highly finished manner, without, however, winning very much 
recognition for either. As regards weight of contents, they 
are both considerably surpassed by Bela Bartok’s interest- 
ing but problematic second quartet, which rounded out the 
program. Dr. Huco LeicHTensrite, 


Count Taube Honored 


Dr. Johannes Hoving, president of the Jenny Lind Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and Mrs. Hoving gave a 
luncheon last Thursday use 5) at the Hotel Astor in 
honor of Count Carl E. Taube, chancellor of the King of 
Sweden and President of the Jenny Lind Association of 
Sweden, which has just unveiled a statue of the Swedish 
Nightingale in Stockholm, the city of her birth. Their 
guests included Frieda Hempel, Ola Hultquist (director of 
the United Choruses of Sweden), Mr. and Mrs, Gunnar 
Bohman; Dr. B. Brilioth, Dr. George F. Kunz, Colonel 
Selden E. Marvin; Lois Willoughby and Leonidas Wester- 
velt. Mr. Bohman sang a group of Bellman songs, accom- 
panying himself on the lute. 





Henry Rose Concert Attractions 


The Henry Rose Concert Direction will have the ex- 
clusive management of the following artists during the 
1924-25 season: Marie Rothman Young, American lyric 
coloratura soprano; Josef Moskowitz, Roumanian cymbal- 
ist; David Sapiro, appearing as a lecturer-pianist; The 
Zimbler Trio; Ben Gordon, tenor; and the Adelman twins, 
appearing in two-piano recitals, 


Evelyn MacNevin Sings in Brooklyn 


Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, appeared as soloist in Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, on June 3, the occasion being a concert 
by the Police Band of New York, Captain Paul Henneherg, 
band master. Miss MacNevin received an ovation following 
her artistic rendition of an aria from Samson and Delilah 
(Saint-Saéns). 


Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA 


The True Exponent of the Art of Singing 
Special exercises composed tor each pup!! 


256 West 97th Street, (Between Broadway & West End Ave.) 
Phone: Riverside 9012 New York City 








“One of the most accomplished vocalists the managers are presenting.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


LAURA LITTLEFIELD 


SOPRANO 





RETURNS TO FILL ENGAGEMENTS IN THE EAST SEASON 1924-25 
BOSTON RECITAL, NOVEMBER 20, 1924 


Exclusive Direction: AARON RICHMOND, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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9] Appearances Within a Year—47 R 


Such Outstanding Success Must Be The Resul 


BOSTON 


Schipa is one of the foremost living tenors, an artist of great 
gifts in a field now scantily occupied. The enthusiasm was 
justifiable—Globe, Feb. 25, '24. 


NEW YORK 


The powerful emotional quality of his voice with its vibrancy 
of tone was displayed at its best, as was a great beauty of 
phrasing and clarity of enunciation—Times, Oct. 1, '23. 


ROCHESTER 


Mr. Schipa’s conquest of the audience was inevitable. He is 
blessed with a voice that is a rare gift of the gods.—Journal 
& Post, Feb. 21, 24. 


BUFFALO 


The tenor’s singing last night was a model of fine vocal art 
from the beginning to the end of the program. Everything 
he did was distinguished by its polish and its invariable ad- 
herence to artistic standards.—News, Feb. 22, ’24. 


PITTSBURGH 


Schipa’s extraordinary sweetness and purity of tone, coupled 
with his whole-hearted effort to give of his best—an attribute 
sometimes lacking among some artists—caused him to place 
himself among those singers sure to find themselves heartily 
a eg here in subsequent seasons.—Gazette-Times, Jan. 


CINCINNATI 
His voice is particularly fine, and far, far above possessing 
a fine voice, which is but the first pretext for being a singer 
at all, Mr. Schipa sings superlatively well—Times, Feb. 8, ’24. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


The correctness of Schipa’s tone production was a good 
study subject for the musical youth of Ann Arbor.—Detroit 
News, May 24, ’24. 


READING, PA. 


The Strand Theatre was filled to capacity to hear this cele- 
brated artist—Eagle, Feb. 19, ’24. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. Schipa, who was making his third appearance here, was 
Se received by a packed house.—Item, Mar. 


SACRAMENTO 


It was one of the great joys of a musical lifetime to be 
present last night as one of the great audience that again 
overflowed to the stage of the State Theater when the Satur- 
day Club gathered to hear Tito Schipa.—Union, Nov. 9, '23. 


TULSA 


A beautiful voice, superb artistry and gracious personality 
established Schipa with his audience from the moment he 
sang the opening number.—Tribune, May 3, '24. 


CHICAGO 


The lovers of perfect song are evidently the most numerous 
section of the musical public. They filled the Auditorium 
Theater for Tito Schipa’s recital and they heard just what 
they came for. 

Of all the singers now before the public I believe that this 
young Italian and John McCormack are the supreme masters 
of bel canto.—Herald-Examiner, Feb. 11, ’24. 


DETROIT 


Schipa’s voice is a warm, robust, colorful tenor. It is used 
with fine discrimination, and when its emotional sweep is 
unleashed it arouses an audience to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm.—Free Press, Oct. 16, ’23. 


MILWAUKEE 


He seems to sing as a nightingale sings, because there is 
music in his soul and he must.—News, Feb. 4, ’24. 


TORONTO 


When you hear Tito Schipa sing, as he sang in Massey Hall 

last night, you understand why all the greatest love songs 

in the world are written for the tenor voice. For a lyrical 

tenor such as his, used as he uses it, is the tenderest and 

a popents voice given to man.—Evening Telegram, 
ct. 9, ’23. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


He is a tenor of natural gifts. His voice is a robust quality 

for all its lyric smoothness and easy production. . . . Seldom 

ae a — been more warmly received.—State Register, 
pr. 12, ’24. 


HOUSTON 


Ten encores failed to satisfy the audience’s clamor for extra 
numbers, and only the fear of imposing on a gracious and 


generous artist kept the more enthusiastic ones from further . 


nue their plea for more of his singing.—Chronicle, Apr. 
24, ’24. 


PHCENIX, ARIZ. 


Another triumph was added to those already registered on 
his tour, when Tito Schipa, the Italian tenor, sang before a 
capacity house at the High School Auditorium last evening. 
—Republican, Nov. 23, ’23. 


AMARILLO 


Tito Schipa, lyric tenor of the Chicago Opera Company was 
the sensation of the Eighth Panhandle Music Festival. His 
program last night made music lovers realize that there is 
a new star among the great singers of the world.—News, 
Apr. 26, ’24. 


DES MOINES 


This young artist is complete master of the art of singing 
and with his winsome personality and fine musicianship he 
undoubtedly will continue to conquer his audiences wherever 
he appears.—Register, Oct. 13, ’23. 


KENOSHA, WISC. 


His idolaters came away nog ol chanting his praises; in 
love with love, with life, with him.—News, Feb. 12, ’24. 
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erald-Examiner States 


s . Stock, Dean Lutkin, the 
" re pretentious, costly, but 
; eve that the public would 
a had the management dis- 
. nd offered Mr. Schipa in 
i ive so many encores that 


u to just that.” 


Great Things Actually Accomplished 


SAN FRANCISCO 


As a purely lyric tenor, as a man with a voice 
of exquisite quality and a consummate artist 
in the use of his divine instrument, Schipa is 
surely unsurpassed by any singer of the day. 
And the large audience which packed the 
Columbia to the doors and which thronged the 
box office, taking standing room when all else 
failed, gave him a spontaneous and deeply 
appreciated ovation.—Bulletin, Nov. 5, ’23. 


TACOMA 


His voice was superb, with a sweetness that 
many a woman might envy, and the audience 
that packed the theatre last evening was com- 
pletely carried away with his art.—Ledger, 
Oct. 26, ’23. 


SEATTLE 


No vocalist heard here this season has moyed 
an audience to such a high pitch of demon- 
ie enthusiasm.—Post-Intelligencer, Oct. 
28, ’23. 


PORTLAND 


Mr. Schipa is a great concert artist as well as 
a great operatic star and he does not confuse 
the two vocal fields. He does not rely on ges- 
tures or displays of operatic temperament for 
his effects, but attains them with his voice 
alone.—Telegram, Nov. 1, ’23. 


LOS ANGELES 


Tito Schipa (pronounced Tee-to Skee-pah) 
arrived and conquered at Philharmonic Audi- 
torium last night in one of the most brilliant 
vocal recitals that has ever been given in our 
city. The audience not only packed the spaci- 
ous house from pit to dome, but also filled up 
the entire stage, and many who wanted to 
hear the singer and could not be accommo- 
dated had to be turned away.—Herald, Nov. 
14, ’23 


KANSAS CITY 


One more name has been added to Kansas 
City’s list of fine tenors; that of Tito Schipa. 
The list is very short and such an addition as 
Schipa is to be cherished and its memory kept 
green.—Times, Mar. 26, ’24. 


LOUISVILLE 


Schipa’s voice is of so rare and distinguished 
a quality; his control is so free from all man- 
nerism and affectations; his grace and vitality 
so vivid and magnetic; his stage presence so 
attractive, that one can but offer him tribute as 








a singer of the romantic school, whose position 
is an exalted one.—Times, Feb. 14, ’24. 
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CHICAGO'S 1924 NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 
CLOSES AS BRILLIANTLY AS IT BEGAN 





Young People’s Matinee and Wagnerian Concert End the Most Successful of These Annual Events—Cave Thompson in 
Annual Recital—Junior Friends of Art Meet—Louise St. John Westervelt Conducts—Esther Lash and Rollin 
Pease Give Program—Coming Concerts and Recitals—Conservatory, College and Studio 


Notes—Other News 


Chicago, IL, June 7.,—-With the young people’s matinee 
and the special Ww . wry program on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, May the 1924 North Shore Festival went 
into history as ay tak. of these annual events, De- 
parting from the usual custom of presenting a cantata with 
the children's chorus and soloists, Humperdinck’s opera, 
Hansel and Gretel, was given with the soloists in costume. 
The stage settings, although inadequate, interested the chil- 
dren in the audience, enlightening them somewhat as to what 
was going on on the stage and thus served a good purpose. 
Mary Fabian, the gifted little soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, repeated her splendid interpretation of 
the Gretel role, in which she scored so successfully last 
season with our opera here. Both from the vocal and histri- 
onical standpoints Miss Fabian proved the star of the per- 
formance and outshone the balance of the cast. She greatly 
delighted her youngsters and their elders and won individual 
success. Gladys Swarthout, though billed as a soprano, is 
more of a mezzo, She sang the music allotted to Hansel 
with telling effect, her lovely, rich voice ringing clear and 
true throughout the performance, Miss Swarthout, one of 
the new singers engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera for 
next season, has as yet much to learn as to acting, but she 
will, no doubt, acquire the necessary stage routine before 
she embarks on her operatic career. In the hands of Louise 
Harrison Slade, contralto, the Witch had an excellent inter- 
The role of the Witch, as a rule, is either over- 
done or somewhat lacking, but Mrs. Slade’s clever grimaces 
agd acting carried hers far above the ordinary Witch and 
made her performance stand as among the best seen or 
heard. The other parts were not as capably handled, as 
in their efforts to make the best of the histrionic side, both 
Rollin Pease as the Father and Mayr Ann Brown as the 
Mother paid more attention to the acting than to their 
singing of the parts, and thus both sides suffered. Under 
the direction of Osbourne McConathy, the large children’s 
chorus of 1,500 voices gave a fine account of itself in the 
choral part of the opera, even though they sang more like 
five hundred children than 1,500. 

Preceding the Humperdinck opera, Conductor Stock led 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra through gay performances 
of the Chabrier Joyeuse Marche, Godard’s Adagio Pathe- 
tique, Grainger’s Molly on the Shore, and Sowerby’s The 
Irsh Washerwoman, which put the audience in a delightful 
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Wacner Nicut, May 31 (Eventnc) 

A fitting climax to this big musical eyent was the final 
program of excerpts from Wagner’s operas, sung in Eng- 
lish by an all-star American group of soloists—namely, 
Florence Easton, Kathryn Meisle, Paul Althouse, Clarence 
Whitehill and Henri Scott, the A Capella Choir and the 
festival chorus, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, The 
Chicago Symphony is at its best when playing Wagner and 
this occasion was no exception to the rule. The overture 
to Tannhauser, the Ride of the Valkyries, the finale from 
Die Gotterdammerung and the accompaniments for the solo- 
ists were all beautifully done, and, on more than one in- 
stance, well nigh perfect. Most effective singing was set 
forth by Florence Easton in the Hall of Song aria from 
Tannhauser, which won her the undivided approval of the 
vast audience. In this and Brunnhilde’s Immolation from 
Die Go6tterdammerung, Miss Easton’s exquisite art and 
clear, brilliant voice were revealed to excellent advantage, 
and hers was success unqualified. The Evening Star aria 
from Tannhauser was the next offering and was well done, 
save for a certain monotonous inclination, by Henri Scott, 
bass. One of the biggest hits of the festival was won by 
Kathryn Meisle, she of the gorgeous contralto voice, whose 
only solo appearance was in the Almighty Power aria from 
Rienzi. The listeners regretted that she had not more to 
sing, and though they insisted loudly for an encore, she 
graciously refused to grant their request. With his custom- 
ary fine art and style, Paul Althouse sang Siegmund’s love 
song from Die Walkure and Walter's Prize Song from 
Die Meistersinger. He, too, scored heavily and won the 
full approval of the auditors. A more distinguished singer 
than Clarence Whitehill would be difficult to find, and he 
sang Wotan’s Farewell and Hans Sachs’ Monolog with fine 
authority and distinction, once more revealing the fine artist 
that he is. The five soloists and the festival chorus of six 
hundred voices combined forces in the finale from Lohen- 
grin, and the chorale and finale from Meistersinger, under 
Mr. Lutkin’s direction, 

Cave THompson’s ANNUAL RECITAL, 

Playing his annual recital at the Studebaker Theater 
Sunday afternoon, Juné 1, Cave Thompson, the blind pianist, 
added another success to his long list. His program was well 
arranged, interesting and exceptionally well played. A sin- 
cere artist, Mr. Thompson is constantly improving his art 
and progress is always noticed on each new hearing, 

Tre Water Knuprers to Visit Europe, 

Mr. and Mrs, Walter R. Knupfer, accompanied by their 
daughter, Margherita, will leave for their annual trip to 
Europe next week, sailing from New York for Bremen, 
June 19, on the Stuttgart. The Knupfers will spend most 
of their vacation in Switzerland and will return in time for 
the opening of the fall term, September 8. 

Mr. Knupfer has turned over a number of his students 
to his assistants for special work during the summer term, 
lasting from June 23 to July 26. Dorothy Denham Eichen- 
laub, Cara Dana, and Winnifred Mickey, in the piano de- 
partment; Eusebio Concialdi, Zerline Multmann-Metzger, 
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Margaret Lester, and Marie E. Dreier, in the voice dopeee: 
ment ; and Ferdinand Alvarez, in violin department, will 
be in attendance during the summer term. 

The faculty of the Knupfer Studios will be enlarged next 
season by a number of prominent artists whose names will 
be announced later. 

Junior Frienps or Art Meet. 

At the last meeting of the ng on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 3, at the Blackstone Hotel, C stal Ballroom, of the 
Junior Friends of Art, of whieh Menn is president, 
Countess Irene di Robilant was the pe’ of honor. Among 
the soloists: were two of the Chicago Civic Opera’s most 
popular singers, Vittorio Arimondi and Vittorio Trevisan. 
aagmondi, e giant basso, was much admired in the basso 
aria from Verdi's Simone Boccanegra, after which he was 
compelled to add two encores. Trevisan sang the basso 
aria from. Don Carlos-and the Serenade from Faust and 
won much applause. 

Amsrose Wyrick’s Cuicaco REcIrAaL, 

After returning from the East, where he will sing at the 
White House, at a reception by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and 
at the National Republican convention, Ambrose Wyrick, 
the well known Chicago tenor, will give a recital at the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday afternoon, June 15 

Dr. Lospett Enporses Miss Ho_mstrom. 

Dr. Effie L. Lobdell, the well known Chicago physician 
and surgeon, has placed several of her patients under the 
care and direction of V. M. Holmstrom, in a course of 
breathing, relaxing and other exercises. After noticing the 
progress made by her patients, wrote Miss Holmstrom as 
follows: “I am gratified with the results in such cases 
and not only have they improved but they have also enjoyed 
taking the course and appreciate its benefits. It gives me 
great pleasure in recommending Miss Holmstrom to any 
one who may wish to use your method of breathing, relax- 
ing and other exercises. Very sincerely yours, r. Effie 
L. Lobdell.” 

Miss Holmstrom will remain in Chicago this summer, 
as her large class requésts her presence in the Windy City 
during the summer months. Her studio is located in the 
Fine Arts Building, where probably in the near future she 
will give another demonstration of her very successful 
method. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cot_ece Nores. 


The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege in Central Theater, June 8, was given by students of 
the piano department. 

The fifty-eighth commencement concert and exercises of 
the Chicago Musical College will be held in the Auditorium, 
June 16, Among the artist-students who will appear on the 
program will be those who won the Mason & Hamlin prize, 
the Cable Piano Company prize, the Lyon & Healy prize 
and the Collegé prize in the Orchestra Hall contest, May 10. 

Eulah Cornor, student of the voice department, opened 
the summer concert series at Lyon and Healy Hall with 
two recitals, June 4 and 6, 

Maude Huston, artist-student of Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
gave a recital at Lake Forest (Ill.) Saturday. Mrs. Herdien 
sang in Kewanee (Ill.), June 1 

Belle Forbes Cutter was engaged to sing last Tuesday 
evening at the graduation exercises at Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, 

Wacrter Spry Lecrure-REcIitAcs. 

Walter Spry will play the following compositions at the 
first of five lecture-recitals to be given at the Columbia 
School of Music during the summer term, beginning June 
23; English Suite, G minor (Bach), Pastoral and bb 
di Ballo (Scarlatti), Chaconne, G major (Handel), and the 
D minor Toccata and Fugue (Bach-Tausig). The pro- 
grams are chronologically arranged, the first one represent- 
ing the polyphonic composers. 


Bepuscui’s Accompanist Busy, 

Amanda MacDonald, the pianist of the Beduschi Studio, 
was the accompanist for Virgilio Lazzari, basso of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera and Ravinia Opera companies, at a meet- 
ing of Il Circolo Italiano, in Ida Noyes Hall at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago on May 29 
MUHLMANN ScuHooL or Opera. 
Leonore Kraemer, pupil of Adolph Muhlmann, head of 
the vocal department of the Gunn School of Music, is en- 
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pert oe om teacher for the Musical School of Cumber- 
and (la.). 

Agnes Ziegenhagen, another Muhlmann student, was in- 
M —_ to sing on May 27, for the Rogers Park ‘Women’s 

ub, 

Lenore Finkelstein sang for the radio on May 13, and 
Miriam Knauf on May 27. 

Members of the Muhlmann Opera Club are preparing a 
reception and supper for their friends and these of the 
Muhlmann Opera School at the Auditorium Hotel on June 
14, after the performance of Carmen at the Blackstone The- 
ater. 

StuLts Pupits Secure Important CHoir AppoiNTMENTS. 


Walter Allen Stults announces the following important 
choir appointments as secured by professional students from 
his class: J. Henry Welton, tenor, who will be recalled as 
the winner in the vocal division of the contest sponsored by 
the Society of American Musicians, leaves the Union 
Church at Hinsdale to accept the position of soloist with 
o ig: acs Church of Christ, Scientist, located in Rogers 

ark, 

William O’Connor, also a tenor, accepts the appointment 
as soloist in St. James M, E. Church. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY COMMENCEMENT, 


The thirty-eighth annual commencement concert and exer- 
cises of the American Conservatory will take place at the 
Auditorium, Tuesday evening, June 17. A brilliant pro- 
gram will be presented with the assistance of a full orches- 
tra under the direction of Adolf Weidig. The program 
will be as follows: First movement of the concerto for 
piano, D minor (Rubinstein), Virgil Smith, Bridgeton, Ind. ; 
aria, Liete Signor, from The Huguenots (Meyerbeer ), 
Merrie Boyd Mitchell, Mound City, Mo.; concerto for vio- 
lin, A major—first movement with cadenza (Mozart), Mir- 
iam Herr, Chicago, Ill.; concerto for piano, A minor—second 
and third movements (Schumann), Ruth Walker, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; aria, O mio Fernando, from Favorita (Doni- 
zetti), Violet Tait, Chicago, Ill.; concerto for violin, G 
minor—second and third movements (Bruch), /Francis 
Martin, Muskegon, Mich.; aria, Je suis Titania, from Mig- 
non (Thomas), Hulda Blank, Grant Park, Ill.; concerto 
— piano, E flat major (Liszt), Esther Arneson, Chicago, 
Ill. 





Louise St, JoHN Westervett Conbucts, 

Louise St. John Westervelt conducted a chorus of 150 
girls, from the National Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lege in the Pageant of the Seasons at the Evanston Country 
Club, June 3. Miss Westervelt also conducted a chorus of 
three ‘hundred for their 2g Or tg exercises at the 
First Presbyterian Church, June 5. 

Winnifred Erickson, one of Louise St. John Westervelt’s 
students, was heard in joint recital with Helen Frish, pianist, 
at the Columbia School Recital Hall on Friday evening, 
June 6. Miss Erickson sang selections by Brown-Wilson, 
Schumann, Brahms, Verdi, Grieg, Arensky, Cadman, Ware 
and Thrane. 

EstuHer Lasw at KimBaLt HALL. 

The regular Friday noon concert at Kimball Hall was 
furnished on June 6 by Esther Walrath Lash, soprano, and 
Rollin Pease, bass. Mrs. Lash must have been laboring 
under a heavy cold, as she was not at her best. Neither 
was Mr. Pease heard to good advantage. He, too, seemed 
to have been hampered by a cold, 

Busu Conservatory ITEMS. 

The opening of the summer school at Bush Conservatory 
on June 25 will be signalized by a piano recital by Jan Chia- 
pusso, noted pianist, who is on the faculty of this progres- 
sive institution. The prominent artist who will give the 
program on Friday evening, June 27, at the Bush Conserva- 
tory Recital Hall, will play the Bach-Busoni toccata, adagio 
and fugue, a Schumann group and some interesting novel- 
ties by Albeniz, Scriabine, Medtner and Liapounoff. 

The final programs of the commencement concerts at 
Bush Conservatory will take place June 12 and 16, the end 
of a series of eight music programs that mark the annual 
commencement season. 

Rupotpew Reuter Recitar, 

Rudolph Reuter, the well known American pianist, who 
has just returned from a two years’ stay abroad, will give 
a recital for his students and friends in the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall on June 30. 

MusicaL News IteMs. 

The Magnus studios pedagogs wish it distinctly announced 
that they are wedded to Chicago for all time. Neither 
Florence Magnus nor her son, Rudolph Magnus, contem- 
plate retiring or removing from. this city, as has been 
rumored, 

The LeBrun Vocal College presented artist-pupils in 
recital in Kimball Hall, May 28, with Mme. LeBrun at the 
piano. A large audience was on hand. Those ‘heard were 
Sam Lee, Rose Fine, Pietro Fioretti, Leota Coburn, Ruth 
Kuechler, John Williams Besse, Mary Mueller, and Lynne 
Roehl. 

The DeYoung Studios presented in recital in ‘Barnum 
Hall, June 3, Mr. DeYoung’s artist-pupil, Kathryn Witwer, 
soprano, before a large audience. Helen Leefelt was at the 
piano, JEANNETTE Cox. 


Frederick Southwick Pupil Pleases 
On May 27 Frederick Southwick presented, at Trinity 
Chapel, Beatrice Welch, soprano, who rendered a program 
of various moods which won much approval from the large 
audience. 


Sundelius to Sing at Ocean Grove 
Ocean Grove, N. J., will hear Marie Sundelius in con- 
cert on Saturday evening, August 9, at the Auditorium, in 
connection with other summer engagements the popular 
Metropolitan soprano will fill. 
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American Institute of Applied Music Recital 


On Friday evening, June 6, artist students of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, 
were heard in a recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 
Six pianists, three violinists and three vocalists—pupils of 
Miss Chittenden, Mrs. Zedeler Mix, Mr. Spiering, Mr. Kli- 
bansky and Mr. Tebbs—presented an interesting program. 
“—_ aret Spotz, pianist, revealed fine talent as a pianist, in 

Debussy prelude and toccata. Her tone was pleasing, her 
pee ae adequate and her style admirable. Sidney Shapiro, 
violinist, played with firm tone and good feeling and tech- 
nical assurance La Folia, by Coreili. Kene Vanrhyn’s reso- 
nant bass voice was heard to good advantage in the Mozart 
aria from the Magic Flute, In Diesen Heil'gen Hallen, and 
ll Lacerato Spirito from Simon Boccanegra, Firm, smooth 
tones and sincerity of interpretation distimguished his sing- 
ing. Others heard also with pleasure, all displaying com- 
mendable qualities, were Mary Carman, Isabel Scott, Theo- 
dolinda Castellini, Martha Alter, and Samuel Prager, pian- 
ists; Martin Schlesinger and john Passaretti, violinists; 
Aline Horvell Shute, and Grace Root Merriman, sopranos, 

Piano grade credentials were awarded as follows: Adele 
Ahrens, Jane Allen, Barbara Allen, Margaret Andrew, 
Ada Augustine, Marjorie Augustine, Sophie Bergmann, De- 
borah Black, Robert C. Black 3rd, John Bogart, Mrs. Gert- 
rude Bosch, Pauline Brune, Donald Brown, Mrs. Melba 
Budge, Dexter Bullard, Harrison Bullard, William Bush, 
Louise Carmien, Helen Carroll, Sister Cecilia, Emily Cella, 
Mrs, Anna Challan, Dorothy Clark, Elizabeth Clewer, Con- 
stance Coble, Augustine Coca, Anna Conroy, Margaret 
Covey, Dorothy Craig, Marjorie Craig, Bernice Crocker, 
Mamie Damone, Kate Davis, Gladys De Bevoise, Gladys 
Decker, Grace De Figlia, Geraldine Delaney, Mrs. ‘Angelina 
De Lucia, Marjorie Dimm, Pearl Dongell, Gertrude Dyer, 
Betty Edsel, Jeanne Egan, ‘Aueline Frank, Sister Euphrasia, 
Margaret Fellows, Jeanette Ferris, Heywood Fox, Ethel 
Fromm, Lauretta Gardner, Mrs. Lauretta Gardner, Betty 
Gillet, Elizabeth Gillett, Kendall Gillett, Edith Goddard, 
Grace Gordon, Barbara Gould, Mrs. H. Graf, Helen Grant, 
Harriet Greider, Rose Handler, Nancy Hankins, Sally 
Harding, Sodon Harrison, Carman Hart, Elizabeth Hart, 
Irene Harvey, Katherine C, Hecker, Lyman Hill, Jane 
Hodge, Martha Hodge, William Hodge, Blanchette Hooker, 
Beverly Hull, Beulah Ingersoll, Mrs. M. B. Jasspon, Gladys 
Jensen, Virginia Jeppeson, Mrs. we Johnston, Mrs. 
Lena Jones, Louise Jones, Douglas Kennedy, Ruth Kitz- 
miller, Eleanor Kruskopf, Florence La Mendola, Nettie La 
Mendola, James Lee, Elizabeth Leonard, Gertrude Levitt, 
Mary Loomis, Mrs. R. C. McBride, Jane McGraw, Mary 
McGray, Minnie Maedick, Blanche Mandel, Katherine Man- 
sella, Mary Mariner, Helen Marion, Katherine Marsh, Mar- 
garet Marx, Hamilton Migel, Helen Miller, Mae Louise 
Mills, Benjamin Moore, Virginia Morgan, Gerald Murphy, 

Phyllis Nash, Marie Naylor, Aida Paltrinieri, Elsa Paltri- 
nieri, Elizabeth Patterson, Ethel Payne, Dorothy Ransom, 
Mary Reid, Robert Reinl, Mary E. Robbins, Elizabeth Rob- 
bins, Joyce Robertson, Mrs. Yetta Rosen, Sonia Rubinstein, 
Mary Caroline St. John, Mrs. Florence M. Sanford, Me- 
lenda Schmidt, Elizabeth Secord, Regina Shanley, Ruth 
Shanley, Milton Sherman, Ann Shipley, Lillian Simons, 
James H. Snyder, Marion Solley, Clara Specht, Imogene 


Steeves, Carol Thomas, John Thompson, Margaret Thorne, 


Eleanor Tipper, Eleanor Tomlinson, Earl Marvin Under- 
hill, Edward Griffin Underhill, Leslie Underhill, Elizabeth 
Van Emburgh, Camilla Von Kamp, George Wattley, Edith 
Walter, Ellen Webster, Barbara Wheelock, Alice Whitall. 

Teachers’ certificates were awarded to Charlotte Bern- 
kopf, L. Eleanor Schomp, Marie Naylor, Georgena Spring- 
steen and Jeanette Ferris, and a graduation diploma to Mar- 
garet Spotz. 

June 7 a students’ recital took place in which fourteen 
piano, vocal and violin numbers made up an interesting 
program. Although not of such an advanced calibre as 
the young artists of the night before, this was indeed inter- 
esting throughout, for there was all manner of classic and 
modern music, performed interestingly. The young partici- 
pants were John Camph, Veronica Gurinowitz, Luella Cot- 
terell, Compton Harrison, Jessie Dike, Lillian Simon, Maria 
Cavagnero, Ruth Freed, Celia Merl, Marjory Bahouth, 
Imogene Steeves, Theodor Abromovitch, and Miriam Lloyd. 


Secretary of Labor Davis Praises Rhys Morgan 


Hon. J. J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, made a special trip 
from Washington to Youngstown last week to attend the 
concert given under the auspices of the Youngstown Eis- 
teddfod, at which Rhys Morgan, the Welsh tenor, was the 
singing star. At the conclusion of the concert the Secre- 
tary made an address in which he paid high compliment to 
the young singer, who is finishing his brief spring season 
preparatory to resting for a most active season in the fall. 

“T had today, for the first time, the pleasure of hearing 
Rhys Morgan, the new Welsh tenor,” the Secretary said in 
his speech. “His singing of the oratorio aria, Sound an 
Alarm, and the Welsh and English songs more than repaid 
me for my special trip from Washington to Youngstown 
I venture to predict that in a very short space of time he 
will sing himself into the hearts, not only of the Welsh, 
but of the American people, and will become the greatest 
and most beloved tenor of this continent.” 

Mr. Morgan will begin his fall concert season at Carnegie 
Hall on October 13. 


Sigismond Stojowski Artist-Students Heard 


An artist-students’ recital of unusual merit was given by 
Sigismund Stojowski on June 5, in Steinway Hall, New 
York, before an audience which overflowed the auditorium. 

Mr. Stojowski, on this occasion, presented ten young 
pianists whose artistic and finished work was convincing 
proof of what emanates from the Stojowski studios. To 
dwell upon the individual merits of the players is unneces- 
sary, as all revealed in their work a surprising degree of 
finish and efficiency. Suffice it to say that Mr. Stojowski 
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is entitled to extraordinary praise for what he has done for 
these ten young artists. A tribute to Mr. Stojowski’s work 
is the fact that despite the iength of the program and the 
almost unbearable heat in the hall, not one of the auditors 
left before the recital came to an end. 

The following program was artistically rendered; Varia 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Haendel (Brahms), Man- 
uel Funes; sonata, op. 81, Les Adieux—l’Absence—le Retour 
(Beethoven), Constance MacGlinchee; sonata, op. 39, Alle- 
gro moderato con spirito, Andante, Minuetto capriccioso, 
Rondo (Weber), Parker Bailey; Papillons (Schumann), 
Lois Maer; Fantasie-Impromptu (Chopin), Walter Silbert ; 
Scherzo, B minor (Chopin), Julia Le Vine; Ballade, F 
minor (Chopin), William Sauber; Intermede, op. 4, No, 3 
(Stojowski) and Cache-cache (Pierne), Sidney Schachter ; 
Allegro Appassionato (Saint-Saéns), Oscar Levant; Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. XIII (Liszt), Esther Johnson, 


Goldman Band Concerts 


The Goldman Band, as was to be expected, attracted tre- 
mendous audiences at its concerts on the Mall in Central 
Park during the first week, from June 2 to June 8, and, 
from present indications, audiences of increasing size will 
undoubtedly enjoy the music offered by Edwin Franko 
Goldman for the balance of the season, which ends 
August 24. 

The programs for the second week, from June 9 to 15, 
are as follows: 

Monpay, June 9 


SN, SEO Dac nn ces te dndbhs soe ee Tschaikowsk 
Overture, Iphigenia in Aulis....... sau nee’ ; ., Glue 
Last Dream of the Virgin............. p dice sees Massenet 
Intro. to Act Three and Bridal Chorus... sin Gabe ob deca de SOMeD 


Choral and Fugue......... dete nebeds wea »+.. Bach 
Aria, Samson and Delilah............ ‘ ; Saint-Saens 
Waino Kauppi, cornetist 


Irish Tune from County Derry.............. , . Grainger 
SOR TON 4 oo 0.0 kb nesoe eae 0.00ens satan o%% Grainger 
Excerpts from Madame Butterfly........... ‘ .. Puceini 
Wepwnespay, June I} 
March, Pomp and Cireumstance,............ Elgar 
Overture, Oberon. . < bi vvedes ‘ ‘ Weber 
i el Sere Avades dee cane wus . Saint-Saens 
Suite, Peer Gynt.... ‘ > die . Grieg 


. Rubinstein 
. Ponchielli 


Kamennoi-Ostrow .....: . ‘ 
te, GR aa ke + Ceaneeoe xs vasares 
“Miriam Fine, soprano 


The Emblem of Freedom........ aah bes peihe oe Goldman 
March, Sunapee.... ovcevswusee . re . Goldman 
Excerpts from II FUME «Kk bv bi seciee eiscoseditions Verdi 


Fripay, June 13 (Tse HAIKOWSKY Program) 
Marche Slave......... Te acqrte ; Tschaikowsky 
COOGUUUIO BEM e vs ccccccs seseveses . Tschaikowsky 
Andante Cantabile....... wees Tschaikowsky 
Symphony Pathetique (two parts). edie va Tschaikowsky 
Overture, Poet and Peasant.............5. Tt seeee SUuppe 
Fantasie, Bride of the Waves.... eevee <n Clarke 

Waino Kauppi, cornetist. 


To a Wild Rose........ sass . .MacDowell 


SON A Gn 65 cow'eec bbe vecccetenenceevesets Grainger 
Excerpts from Carmen... .. : anetes ; Seer 
SaTurpay, June ne 14 (Cora Procram) 

Choral Excerpts from Elijah............¢e+e+: Mendelssohn 
Choral Excerpts from The Messiah........ owe Handel 
Oratorio Society of New Y ork 
March, Tanmhduser.......scccccss Wagner 
Overture, Mignon................ bases ‘ ... Thomas 
Aria, Divinites du Styx..... : Se alien ald Glueck 
Genia Fonariova, soprano 
ERS ar are ; ‘ Lisat 
Sunpay, June 15 (Sacugp PROGRAM ) 

March, Judas Maccabaeus............ bot M- Handel 
Overture, Iphigenia.......... TT tiT TT P Gluck 
Last Dream of the Virgin... od . .Massenet 
Intro. to Act Three and Bridal Chorus. . s Wagner 
Choral and Fugue...,..... distivvéssci j Bach 
Inflammatus—Stabat Mater. $e Rossini 
Waino K: auppi, cornetist 
Suite, Peer Gynt , Grieg 
Hallelujah GN a ceca seed cssie we Handel 


The concert on June 14 has for the special attraction the 
Oratorio Society of New York, consisting of 250 voices, 
which will be heard in choral excerpts from Mendelssohn's 
Elijah and Handel’s Messiah. Albert Stoessel, at the solici 
tation of Mr, Goldman, will conduct the choral numbers. 


Artists at La Forge-Berimen Studios 

It requires a large clientele of artists to give a program 
each week during the entire summer season, but that is the 
schedule at the LaForge-Berimen Studios, and the first one 
took place on June 7, when Betty Burr, soprano, gave a 
recital in the spacious studios at 14 West 68th street. These 
recitals will take place hereafter each Thursday evening. 

Miss Burr was assisted by Helen Russell, who furnished 
excellent accompaniments and pleased greatly with several 
solo numbers. Miss Burr has a voice of pure lyric quality, 
which she uses with unusual artistry. Her interpretations 
were excellent in all four groups of songs, but especially in 
the French and German groups and in the song, Spooks, by 
Frank LaForge, which was repeated. Other numbers were 
by Brahms, Schumann, Strauss, Szuk, Chausson, Ravel, 
Chabrier, Griffes, Watts, and a group of Italian folk songs 
arranged by Sadero. Miss Russell's numbers included Mac- 
Dowell’s 1620 and two Pawnee Indian compositions : by 
Homer Grunn. 


Gehrken- Beowiek Nuptials 


Warren H, Gehrken, organist and choirmaster of | St 
Luke’s P. E. Church, Brooklyn, also widely known as a 
concert organist, was married to Hermine DuCharme Bes 
wick in the Janes M. E. Church of Brooklyn on Friday 
evening, June 6. Some features of the wedding included 
the beautiful church decorations, of Southern smilax, 
peonies and palms, and the entry in the wedding procession 
of the boy choristers of the bridegroom's own choir. Revs, 
Duncan Edwards and Swentzel performed the impressive 
ceremony. Alice Gehrken was maid of honor, others assist 
ing being Cornelia Livingston, Lolitta Crossman, Marion 
Clayton and Anna Field. Harry Weed was best man, and 
the ushers were Herbert Poole, Lester ms. Everette Birch 
and Ensign George Hodgekiss of the U. S. N. The bride 
is a '23 graduate of Packer Institute, bh. the bridegroom is 
prominent in the National Association of Organists, and the 
American Guild of Organists. 
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“This week has been most favorable to local concert- 
goers. Sigrid Onegin, the singer, and Olga Samaroff, 
the pianist, each inimitable in her line, have given re- 
citals, and what may be said of one applies to both— 
they are incomparable.”—Baltimore Sun, ox 12, 1924. 
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Ithaca Conservatory Graduates Eighty-three 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 3.—The Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music and Affiliated Schools presented diplomas to eighty- 
three graduates on May 26, at the twenty-eighth annual 
ommencement exercises of the school. At this time the 
medals won in the recent contests were also awarded, and 
the following honor students announced: Doris Phillips, 
thaca, N. Y., graduate of the Academy of Public School 
Music; Alice Stone, Uniontown, Pa., graduate of the Wil- 
iams School of Expression; Sara Marsh, Westfield, Pa., 
vraduate in violin, representing the Conservatory of Music ; 
Singer, Hazleton, Pa., from the Chautauqua and 
Arts School, and Doris Pettingill, from Melrose 
Mass., representing the Ithaca School of Physi- 
Of these Sara Marsh and Alice Stone were 
clected by the faculty to be the recipients of the highest 
mor, that of the honor students of the entire Institution 
hich election was based on scholastic standing and stu- 
nt leadership and granted them the privilege of leading 
all the commencement events, 
Pierre V. R. Key, editor of the Musical Digest, de- 
vered the commencement address, in which he gave, from 
his wide experience and observation, logical and practical 
advice of a nature which was most helpful and interesting 
to his hearers. Mr. Key's keen insight and understanding 
the average student’s possibilities and limitations and 
how it is possible to “utilize to the full such resources 
is we command, and hold ourselves ready to seize every 
pportunity that presents itself,” made his speech one of 
real value to the graduates and keen interest to the large 
audience 
lhe Conservatory Oratorio Chorus, accompanied by the 
Symphony Orchestra under the capable direction of Bert 
Lyon, sang two choruses from Elijah in a splendid 
after which diplomas were presented by President 
Frances A. 
Rock- 


betty 
i.yceum 
Highlands, 
cal Education 


Rogers 
manner, . 
W. Grant Egbert to the following graduates: 


Manning, Tulsa, Okla.; Geraldine Constance Gorum, 

ford, Ill; Naomi Alice Schuler, Allentown, Pa.; Elta Maud 
Moore, New Lexington, Pa.; Marion Elizabeth Stark- 
weather, Worcester, N. Y.; M, Kathryn Kline, Trevorton, 
Pa.; Ruth Dana, Kingston, N. Y.; Dorothy T. Perry, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Marrion Reba Shaw, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Madeline Randal! Blackburn, Southampton, N. Y.; Frank- 


lin Robert Gergits, Northampton, Pa,; Donna Oneta W hite, 


New ‘Concord, Ohio ; Kathleen Kimple, Ithaca, N 

Leanard L, Allerton, Catskill, N. Y.; Lynn Berthold Bo- 
gart, Binghamton, N. Y.; Raymond Everett Meyer, Hazel 
ton, Pa.; Eugenia Stefania Adamus, Ithaca, N. Y.; Doro- 
thy Marshall, Manchester, N. H.; Sara Carolyn Marsh, 


Westfield, Pa.; Miriam Frances Murphy, Thomaston, 
Conn,; Gretchen Haller, Herkimer, N. Y.; Marjorie Spears 
Mathers, Elkins, W. Va.; Naomi R. Sobers, Bethlehem, 

a.; Robert S. Boothroyd, Ithaca, N. Y.; Verna May Bax- 
ter, Elmira, N. Y.; Mildred Faust Boyd, Mercersburg, Pa. ; 
Alberta Hughes, Woodlawn, Pa.; Alice May Ridley, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Ethel Ada Miller, Malvern, Ohio; Olive V. Stick- 
ler, Hazelton, Pa.; Marion Evelyn Schofield, Jackson, 
Mich.; Alice Elizabeth Stone, Uniontown, Pa.; Charlotte 
Elizabeth Thrall, Poultney, Vt.; Helen Van Etten Canfield, 
Port Jervis, N. Y.; Bertha Elizabeth Linger, Freeland, Pa.; 
Marion Harlin Ryan, Owego, N. Y.; Amelia Ann Neiley, 


lowanda, Pa.; Doris Lucille Phillips, Ithaca, N. Y; Anna 
Dell Quimby, Claremont, N. H.; Kathryn Marie Hunger- 
ford, Smethport, Pa.; Joy C. J. Wallace, Washington, D, C. ; 
Alice Julia Avery, Ithaca, N. Y.; Ruth Lenfest, Presque 
Isle, Me.; Julius Jones, Kansas City, Mo.; Mildred 
Elizabeth Akins, Sugar Grove, Pa.; Carma Allen, Frank- 
fort, N. Y.; Elbert Seymour Atwood, Hudson, N. Y. 


Marion Alberta Brown, Kipton, Ohio; Esther Mary Burns, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Raymond Ellsworth Burritt, Ithaca, N. 
Y.; Jean Carruthers, Bedwell, Tillsonburg, Ontario, Can. ; 


Green Evans, Stephenville, Tex.; Frances Marjorie Fancher, 


Montrose, Pa.; Marjorie Sarah . isher and Katherine 
Francis Fisher, es Falls, N. Josephine Estelle 
Hoffman, Du Bois, John Rdward Hughes, Hudson, 


Frank Herbert 


Thomas Dolan “Hyland, Sayre, Pa.; 
Elizabeth Mc- 


Kiff, ‘Hammonds sport, N. Y.; Margaret 

Loughry, Mercer, Pa.; Sarah Kathleen Miller, Oneonta, 
N. Y.; Francis J. Moore, Holyoke, Mass.; Wilson James 
Moore, Jr., Homer, N. Y.; Edward K. Murphy, Auburn, 
N. Y.; Isabel May Nagel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Grace Josephine 
Pelton, Geneva, Ohio; Margaret Doris P ettingill, Melrose 
Highlands, Mass. ; Ruth N. Rader, Circleville, Ohio; Mary 
Gertrude Regan, Holyoke, Mass.; Claudia Edith Roberts, 
Ogden, Utah; Earl Bates Robertson, Ithaca; Marion Strat- 
ton Rogers, Evans Mills, N. Y.; Vera Elizabeth Rummell, 
Mercer, Pa.; Elva M. Shupp, Geneva, Ohio; Frank Elton 
Snell, Rockland, Mass.; Ethel Minnie Spaller, Painesville, 
Ohio; Lillian Mae Steiger, Wheeling, W. Va.; Venna B. 
Straitiff, Punxatawney, Pa.; Mary Eleanor Theimer, Owa- 
tonna, Minn.; Andrew John Thomas, Newark, N. J.; John 
Arthur Wallize, Lewistown, Pa.; Rosalind Louise White, 
North Bennington, Vt. G. E 





Maximilian Rose Scores in Washington, D. C. 


Maxmilian Rose,. violinist, appeared in the Salon Des 
Nations of the Washington Hotel on Saturday evening, 
May 31, in aid of the Jewish Consumptives Relief Society 
Mr. Rose scored a great success and had to respond with 
He displayed a velvety tone and gave fine 
selections by Mozart, Tschaikowsky, 
David Sapiro furnished excel- 


many encores. 
interpretations to 
Kreisler, Lalo and Achron. 
lent accompaniments, 


May Stone Pupil Engaged by Aborn Opera 
Company 
Alice Bussy, a pupil of May Stone, who has appeared 
with success at several of the larger motion picture houses 
in New York and Boston, has been engaged by Milton 
Aborn for his production of Robin Hood in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Bussy has gone to Cincinnati to join the company. 
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W. Warren Shaw to Hold Summer Classes 


W. Warren Shaw, well known vocal teacher, will conduct 
a twenty-lesson intensive course of daily lessons at his 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York, during July. Mr. Shaw 
is the author of The Lost Vocal Art, a book which has met 
with such wide demand that it is now in its third edition 
David Bispham wrote the introduction to this book and 
aptly stated that “It contains the truth without varnish and 
musical people, singers and teachers are beginning to recog- 
nize it more than ever before. The truths are clearly stated 





© Bachrach 
W. WARREN SHAW 

and are valuable alike to teachers and singers.” This book 
has been endorsed by such eminent musical authorities as 

Ruffo, Fremstad, Gadski, Bispham, Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
Dr. George T. Ladd of Yale University, Dr. Marafioti and 
many others. 

Mr. Shaw also will have a short season of teaching during 
August in Burlington, Vt., at the close of his intensive 
course in New York. 


Hadley to Conduct Worcester Festival 


Hamilton B, Wood, president of the Worcester County 
Musical Association, announces the engagement of Henry 
Hadley, the eminent composer-conductor, as musical director 
for the Worcester Festival to be held during the month of 
October, 1924. 

The oldest musical organization of its kind in America 
was obliged, due to the sudden death-of its conductor, Nelson 
P. Coffin, to select a new musical director for its 1924 festi- 
val. The Worcester County Musical Association states in 


its announcement that it “feels honored in securing one of 
America’s greatest conductors, probably America’s greatest 
native born musician, to fill the important position.” 


Madge Daniell Studio Notes 


Madge Daniell, well known New York dramatic soprano 
and teacher of singing, has had many of her pupils before 
the public recently, among them Lucille Arnold, soprano, 
who gave a radio program from station W O R, sitiging 
Italian, and English songs, also in joint program with Har- 
old Murry from Vogues Company, where Miss Arnold 
is understudy. 

Mildred Post was soloist for memorial services, June 1, 
at the Presbyterian Church at Palisades, N. Y., and on 
June 3 sang for India Missionary Society at Tappan, N. Y., 
where her lyric soprano voice charmed her audiences. Grace 
Harding, soprano of the Reformed Church in Bronxville, 

. Y., was heard to good advantage on May 25, when a 
special service was held at the church; her solo number 
was Christ Went Up Into the Hills (Hageman). Lucille 
4% soprano, was heard at St. James Church, Elmhurst, 
L. L, at morning and evening services. She was also en- 
gaged for a special “Evening Sing” to render solos at the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Elmhurst the same evening. 
Clara Moorman, artist pupil of Mme Daniell, who is at 
present singing in Palm Beach, Fila., at Dixie Highway 
Inn, sent the following clipping from the Post: “The feature 
of the evening perhaps was the group of songs by Clara 
Moorman of New York, who spent her winter here, stay- 
ing this season at the Dixie Highway Inn. Her fine voice 
and skill in accompanying herself won everyone’s admira- 
tion and brought insistent applause.” 


Thomas in Europe 


John Charles Thomas, the popular American baritone, 
sailed for Europe on the steamship Mount Royal from Que- 
bec on May 30. He was accompanied by Mrs, Thomas. 
They will spend the summer abroad. Mr. Thomas will give 
concerts in London, Paris, Berlin and Milan, and will return 
to this country the middle of November, when he will imme- 
diately commence his concert tour, which will comprise over 
fifty concerts, as already over forty concerts have been 
booked for him, 

Mr. Thomas’ tour will again be under the exclusive man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston. 


Lewry and Lasson Give Pupils’ Recital 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 9.—Louis Lasson, pianist, and Alan 
Hensel Lewry, violinist, gave another highly successful joint 
pupils’ recital in Greek Hall of the Wanamaker Store, 
June 6, with Mae Laurie McDowell at the piano for Mr. 
Lewry's pupils. Throughout the twenty numbers played, the 
pupils did ‘great credit to their teachers. Two violin con- 
certos were especially well played calling for much applause. 

M. M. C. 





Fontainebleau Cello Scholarship Awarded 


The American Committee of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music has awarded a scholarship for cello to Margaret 
Lyman, of Salt Lake City, who has been studying during 
the past year with Sascha Bunchuk. This scholarship as- 
sures to Miss Lyman a three months’ course of study this 
summer under Andre Hekking, professor of cello at Fon- 
tainebleau. 





Prindle Scott Closes Season 
John Prindle Scott has closed his New York season and 
has gone to Paul F. Morley’s Lodge in the north of Michi- 
gan for a few weeks of trout fishing. Mr. Scott is due to 
return east about this time and open his summer home, “The 
Scottage,” in MacDonough, N. Y., for the rest of the 
season. 
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H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript, March 27, 1924: 
“Mr. Lamond flooded the Brahms’ Variations with sonorities; swept them forward with propulsive 





force; 
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them at the composer's bidding and by his own resource; 
mellowed here with aay lest, Gee ieeeied ene 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio: 25 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 
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Commencement Recital at Master Institute 


The Master Institute of United Arts completed its events 
of the season on the afternoon of May 31, with a Junior 
Commencement recital. The opening numbers, given with 
much assurance by a tiny violinist, Kalman Getter, were 
followed by Dorothy Travitzky, Gertrude Minde, Clara 
Rotter, Ethel Baumann and Stella Lipsky, a group of 
diminutive but charming pianists, who played with facility 
and grace. A sparkling quality was shown in the playing 
of Myrtle Cowen, Dorothy Mann and Alice Fauerbach, in 
pieces that would have taxed older players. Interpretive 
shading and poise characterized Aaron Lipsky’s work, while 
Frieda Lazaris, in Schumann’s Scenes of Childhood, had 
opportunity to reveal her sense of form and feeling. Harold 
Traumann showed keen sense of dynamics in his work; and 
in numbers of Grieg, Mary Haimowitz and Miriam Gold- 
berg showed lovely touch and fine atmospheric quality in 
their playing, the latter having much artistry and gradation 
of shading. 

In violin numbers which also graced the program, Nathan 


Trauman played with fine rhythm and restraint. Irvin 
Binder showed a unique gift and promise, and unusua 
subtlety for such a young boy, while Alma Creasy proved 
herself a talented student, with brilliant possibilities of 
development. Janet Binder, a versatile little artist, showed 
a sustained and rich tone in her cello numbers, as well as 
breadth and musicianship in her piano playing. Two de- 
lightful dance groups were given by Dorothy Travitzky 
and Marianne Pachner, whose graceful and lithe interpreta- 
tions of Russian dances and a doll dance lent a colorful 
touch to the program. 

Special attention must be paid to the work of three young 
students, Simon Peters, Etta Cohen and Florence Bleendes, 
from the New York Guild of Jewish Blind. In a program 
in which the standard of work was consistently high, their 
playing revealed no trace of handicap and their technical 
poise and assurance was evidence of highly sympathetic 
training. The program was completed by Julius Manney, 
who, in Chopin’s polonaise showed brilliant artistic equip- 
ment both in his natural talent and in his training. The 
pupils who appeared were students of Mr. and Mrs. Licht- 
mann, Esther J. Lichtmann, Mrs. E. P. Thompson, Max 
Drittler, and Edward Young of the piano department; 
William Coad of the violin department, fees Such of the 
cello department, and Ilonka Scheer of the ballet depart- 
ment. 


Guilmant Organ School Reception and Other 
Events 


A reception in celebration of the silver jubilee of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, Dr. William C. Carl, director, was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday afternoon, June 4. It 
was largely attended by former members of the school. 
There seems to be an unusual spirit of loyalty among this 
group of musicians, which is due greatly, no doubt, to the 
strong and genial personality of Dr. Carl, founder and di- 
rector of the school. 

A program was rendered, beginning with numbers by the 
Elsa Fischer Quartet, which gave pleasing selections at 
intervals throughout the afternoon. At Dr. Carl’s request, 
they repeated, for the benefit of those who came later, a 
favorite number of his, the first movement of the Debussy 
string quartet. Hon. Philip Berolzheimer ('15), City 
Chamberlain and a graduate of the school, addressed the 
audience briefly, speaking of the efficient and thorough mu- 
sical training received in the Guilmant School. Amy Eller- 
man, contralto, sang a group of songs by Willard Irving 
Nevins (post graduate '14), accompanied by the composer. 
Miss Ellerman’s rich voice and artistic interpretation, as 
well as the songs themselves, won favor with the audience. 
Harold Vincent Milligan (post graduate, 09), a prominent 
young musician who holds one of the biggest church posi- 
tions in New York, was very entertaining in his reminis- 
cences of the school, which covered about twenty years, sur- 
prising to many because of his very youthful appearance. 

A communication from the National Association of Or- 
ganists, meeting the same day, was read, the officers and 
directors of the association tendering congratulations to 
Dr. Carl. 

Among the guests present were: Gaston Liebert, Hon. 
Philip Berolzheimer, Mrs. Berolzheimer, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
L. Sealy, Sumner Salter, Edwin Franko Goldman, Howard 
Barlow, Alexander Lambert, John Cushman, Dr. Alexander 
Russell, Harold Land, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Schofield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Davis, Amy Ellerman, Peter I. Menzies, 
Olive Marshall, Dr. and Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, Harold 
Flammer, M. H. Hanson, Paul M. Kempf, Calvin Coxe, 
Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, Oscar Saenger, Charles Whitney 


Coombs, Kate E. Fox, Edward Bromberg, Miss F. de B. 
Allen, Mrs. Howard Duffield, Sara A. Dunn, Antonia 
Sawyer-Miner, Dr, MacDermott, Charlotte Babcock, S. E. 
Gruenstein, Harold Vincent Milligan, Miss Keegan, Edith 
Grece, Mary Hanson, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Nevins, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren R, Hedden, Mr. and Mrs. Clement R, 
Gale, Leah Mynderse, Sarah E. Rice, Harold Morris and 
many others. Mrs. Warren R. Hedden and Mrs. Willard 
Nevins poured tea. 

Following the reception the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association was held. The officers elected for the coming 
year are: Honorary president, Philip Berolzheimer; pres- 
ident, Willard Irving Nevins; first vice-president, Leah 
Mynderse; second vice-president, Ralph Arthur Harris; sec- 
retary, Gertrude H. Hale, and treasurer, Harry Wells Cos- 
grove. 

Dr. Carl entertained the graduating class and the faculty 
at dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria as the concluding event 
of the celebration. Letters of congratulation were received 
from President Coolidge, the Lieutenant Governor of New 
York State, Mayor Hylan of New York City, Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador to the United States; M. Felix 
Guilmant, representing the Guilmant family ; Otto H. Kahn, 
Theodore Dubois, Joseph Bonnet, Eugene Gigout, A. Man- 
geot, Baron Ferdinand de la Tombelle, John E. West (of 
London), Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Leopold Stokowski, T. 
Tertius Noble, Clarence Eddy, George Eastman, Harold 
Gleason, Arthur Foote, Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart and scores 
of others. 

Because of the late hour at which the story of the silver 
jubilee celebration had to be reviewed for the Musica 
Courter of May 22, it was impossible to publish the full 
program of the Monday evening recital at the First Pres- 
byterian Church. An’ interesting program of organ num- 
bers was excellently rendered by Grace Leeds Darnell, 
Marion Elsie Gerberich, Edith F. McIntosh, Paul Joseph 
Dotterer, Raymond Griffin Rogers, Marta Elizabeth Klein, 
Carolyn M. Cramp, and George William Volkel, Vocal 
solos were also rendered by Oliver Marshall, soprano. 

Winners of prizes were Grace Leeds Darnell, Marta Eliza- 
beth Klein and Carolyn M. Cramp; Marion Elsie Gerberich 
won the William C. Carl Gold Medal. To Leah Mynderse 
was awarded the Estey Organ Fellowship. 

The list of invited guests and faculty in the academic pro- 
cession included: M. Gaston Liebert, M. Berrier, Dr, Frank 
Damrosch, Frank L. Sealy, Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, Mrs. 
Berolzheimer, Dr. Frank E. Miller, Dr. Alexander Russell, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Dr. George Ashdown Audsley, Dr. 
John Hyatt Brewer, Bessie Bowman Estey, Francis Rogers, 
Oscar Saenger, Joseph Regneas, George Waring Stebbins, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Frank Wright, Dr. Charles Whit- 
ney Coombs, Miles M. A. Martin, Gottlieb Federlein, Ed- 
mund Jacques, Oscar Franklin Comstock, S. Lewis Elmer, 
Walter Peck Stanley, J. W. Bleecker, Homer Emerson 
Williams, Lawrence C. Feer, Harry H. Wells, Jr., S. E. 
Gruenstein of Chicago, Dr. Clarence Dickinson, Prof. Sam- 
uel A. Baldwin, Clement R. Gale, Warren R. Hedden, Lewis 
C. Odell, Charles Schlette, Lillian Ellegood Fowler, Willard 
Irving Nevins, Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, Rev, Dr. George 
Alexander, Rev. Thomas Guthrie Speers, Dr. William C 
Carl and others, 


Frank Parker to Hold Summer Session 


Frank Parker, head of the vocal department of the Utica 
Conservatory of Music, will conduct a six weeks’ summer 
course in singing from June 23 to August 4. Features of 
the course will be a recital by Mr. Parker, illustrating the 
development of the art song, and one by advanced pupils. 
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If music be the soul of love, is not love, too, the 


soul of music? 
— ® — 

The Chinese like only their own music. May it be 
spared to them alone and for all ages to come. 

e-— . 

A correspondent asks: “Is ocean air injurious to 
the voice ?” On the contrary ; it de levelope the high C’s, 

pertr thd 

In a local contemporary, a man writes that “any 
word beginning with s-c-r is bound to be unpleas- 
ant.” Not so fast. How about Scriabine? 

——@---—-- 

The year 1924 makes these musical persons reach 
the Biblical span of life—seventy years: Chadwick, 
Moszkowski, Sousa, Philip Hale, Henry T, Finck. 

_— —@——- 

The head master of St. Saviour’s School, South- 
work, England, tells this story: “Having occasion to 
complain of the apathy at a singing lesson, one of the 
teachers announced, ‘Let us now sing Little Drops 
of Water, and please put some spirit into it.’ ” 

In Germany, I chalked Tannhauser, Tristan and 
Isolde, The Flying Dutchman, and the Ring, are the 
best drawi ing cards, and the Strauss operas come next 
in box office power. Aida is a close third. Whatever 
else the Germans have lost they seem to retain their 
excellent musical taste. 

- 


Long ago a sage wrote : “Let kings and the triumph 
of kings yield before songs.” That thinker was 
also a prophet for his suggestion is come almost en- 
tirely true and soon will be realized to the full. The 
chief song that started the work and seems destined 
to finish it, is the song of democracy. 

——. @-——-- 

It may interest the Bayreuth authorities to hear 

what a correspondent wrote us a few days ago: 
“Can you tell me where I can purchase or reserve 
tickets for the Bayreuth Festival? I have repeatedly 
written to Jules Daiber and the United States Ship- 
ping Board, which issued a circular, but have been 
able to get a reply from neither.” 

—-——@--—- 

Did you, gentle reader, notice that picture (in last 
week's issue) of the splendid new opera house re- 
cently opened at Teplitz-Schénau, a small city of 
about 30,000 inhabitants, mostly Germans, in Czecho- 
slovakia? It cost about $800,000 and contains two 
stages and two auditoriums, one seating 1,300 and 
the other about 600. There is also a third hall for 
movies. The city built it and will operate it. If 
there is a city of 30,000 in the United States which 
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has a modern theatrical plant costing $800,000, 
owned either by the municipality or privately, we 
should be glad to have some reader send us the name 
of it. 

SSSA” Va 

The Italian season of opera, which began at 
Covent Garden on June 4, includes all the ya 
Puccini and Verdi masterpieces, performed b 
company which will include Selma Kurz, Maria Ivo- 
gun, Edvina, Helen Jaffray, Delia Reinhardt, Cot- 
reuil, Dinh Gilly, Octave Dua, Joseph Hislop, Alfred 
Piccaver and Michele Sampieri. The conductors are 
Panizza, Votto, Pitt and Albert Coates. 

—- ¢— 

The Melba Opera season in Australia is reported 
to have been a genuine success, both artistically and 
financially. The repertory was composed entirely of 
standard works. Mme. Melba herself sang Mimi in 
Boheme and packed the house every time she did so. 
Toti dal Monte, the coloratura soprano, who will 
sing with both the Chicago and Metropolitan com- 
panies next season, was called a “veritable sensa- 
tion.” In the company were a number of singers 
formerly here with the Chicago company, including 
Alfred Maguenat and Gustave Huberdeau. 

we AO 

The second concert of the Franco-American 
Musical Society, which took place in Paris on May 
28, included .for American compositions Richard 
Hammond’s three songs to ancient Chinese texts, 
A, Steinert’s four Lacquer Prints for piano, and a 
song, La musique, sung by Rose Armandie with the 
composer at the piano; also Henry Lichheim’s En- 
tenraku (ceremonial Chinese music of 700 A. D.), 
as well as three sketches of his, Siamese, Chinese and 
Japanese, these played by a chamber orchestra under 
the direction of E. Robert Schmitz, president of the 
society. There was also a string quartet by R. 
Mathieu, a Canadian composer, and for the second 
part of the program a performance of Ravel’s 
L’Heure Espagnole. 


Beethoven, as those who have read the Thayer- 
Krehbiel biography know, was not the kind of man 
who makes much of a hit with landlords, so it was 
quite a job to discover in which of his many lodgings 
in Vienna he completed the score of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. Finally the spot was definitely located at a 
house in the Landstrasse District. And on May 7 
last, the hundredth anniversary of the first perform- 
ance of that mighty work, a memorial tablet on the 
house was unveiled to commemorate the occasion. 
In the evening of the same day a performance of the 
work was given under the direction of Paul Von 
Kleneu, in which the original proportions of the 
orchestra were retained and an effort made to obtain 
a rendering as historically correct as possible. 

emma 

In a report that appeared in the Musica Courter 
of April 24 regarding the 1924 appearances of the 
Denishawn Dancers in Boston, a statement was made 
that this famous organization appeared in the Hub 
City last year under the local management of L, H. 
Mudgett. This statement was an error, as the 
dancers appeared there in 1923 before crowded 
houses under the management of A. H. Handley, 
who also managed their local 4 AMC in Boston 
this season, We regret any unfavorable inferences 
regarding the 1924 management of the Denishawn 
Dancers in Boston that may have been drawn from 
this report, as such would be unwarranted by the 
facts. Mr. Handley has called the attention of the 
Musica Courter to the fact that he acted as local 
manager of the dancers in Boston for the 1923 ap- 
pearances as well as those of 1924, and this correc- 
tion is made in all fairness to him, 

cetacean reaeee 

The operatic fellowship offered by the Caruso 
Memorial Foundation, conditions of which are set 
forth on another page of this issue, is a fitting 
memorial to the great tenor. But even with the com- 
paratively cheap living in Italy, the winner will have 
to be able to perform some astonishing financial 
sleight-of-hand to live there and pay for his tuition 
on $1,200 a year—$100 a month, the sum which the 
Fellowship carries. Due to various reasons, the re- 
sponse to the call for funds for this Foundation was 
very disappointing. It may be noted, incidentally, 
that there are several men who gather what publicity 
there may be had from allowing their names to ap- 
pear on the Foundation’s committee, any one of 
whom might readily make a donation that would 
double the size of the Fellowship income without 
its meaning more than a trifling percentage of their 
own incomes, let alone impinging upon their capital. 
The idea that a Caruso Fellow, unless he has income 
from another source, will be obliged to scrimp and 
pinch to make both ends meet while he is studying, 
is, to say the least, peculiar. 
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CONDITIONS 


Conditions, say many musicians, are not favor- 
able to the American, whether he be artist or 
composer. In response to a short item headed 
American Pianist Bound to Succeed Here, 
which appeared in the May 29 issue of the 
Musical Courier, page 57, Arthur Hartmann 
writes: “Ought this not be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the women’s clubs—the Great National 
Federation's especial attention?” 

The same mail brings a letter from one of 
America’s most gifted, capable and successful 
composers, which contains the following signif- 
icant (and somewhat pathetic) paragraphs: 
“What worries me is to get time to do the work 
which it is my heart’s desire to do. The recog- 
nition can go hang. I enjoy it when it comes as 
well as the next man, but it is nothing one way 
or the other which could swerve me from my 
ideal aim. My adventures during the last two 
years in an endeavor to obtain a grub stake of 
sufficient size to permit me, safely, to drop chas- 
ing the dollar and devote myself unrestrainedly 
to composition, have been of a most illuminating 
and instructive nature. Not only was I turned 
down flat by a great musical (?) Foundation, 
but several of our richest individuals could not 
see the point of the deal because, forsooth, it did 
not promise to pay dividends in kind,” 

Within the past days, too, a brilliant young 
artist, who has graduated under a big teacher 
and has made successful public appearances, 
got to the attention of this editorial desk. It 
was learned that, though he had received the bet- 
ter part of his education through the kindness of 
friends, these same friends unwilling—not un- 
able, for they were people of large means—to 
launch him in his artistic career. This informa- 
tion came to the Musical Courier through “hear- 
say evidence” and may be incorrect, but it is 
very much in line with what one might expect. 

For conditions, and sentiment, in America at 
present favor greatly two things—or, perhaps, 
three things—first: education; second:. self- 
support to result from this education; third: 
prize or diploma giving as commendation to the 
diligent student, 

Now, education is an essential, but the world 
of music differs from the business world in that 
musicians, many of them, especially those who 
do the most useful work in the world since it is 
the most lasting—the composers—is not a paying 
career at all. Had Haydn, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, been forced to depend upon their 
earnings from their compositions for a living they 
would have been forced into other labors. 

The strange part of the American situation is 
that rich men see the value of foundations for 
research work—certain kinds of creation—but 
never for musical creation. There are labora- 
tories, astronomical observatories, technical and 
statistical bureaus (these latter even in music) 
so heavily endowed that those in charge have 
their entire time to devote to investigation and 
creation. But to the creation of music so little 
is given that it is scarcely worth the mentioning. 

Naturally one must assume either one of two 
things: either Americans of wealth, and the 
various foundations that are supporting observa- 
tories, laboratories and other non-commercial 
undertakings, believe that there are no com- 
posers in America worth supporting, or they be- 
lieve that the creation of music is valueless. 

The artist is not much better situated than the 
composer, except that the artist, if only he can 
get a start, belongs to a branch of the profession 
which is highly lucrative. Yet there are doubt- 
less some excellent artists who wait years before 
they get their opening. There may even be an 
occasional one who fails ever to get on his feet. 
Certainly any critic who attends many of the 
debut recitals in New York must wonder why 
the names of some of these young artists are 
never afterwards heard of. And this editor has 
gone to the trouble of investigating cases where 
there was every evidence of brilliant attainment, 
as well as uniformly good press notices, and has 
discovered more than once that lack of financial 
backing was responsible for the. abandonment 
of a career so auspiciously begun. 

On the other hand, we hear frequently of aid 
being given to those utterly unworthy of it— 
well meaning and self-confident though they may 
be. But this feature of the problem is not nearly 
so discouraging as the over zeal in education on 
the one hand—edtucating thousands of people as 
professionals whose limited talent should keep 
them in amateur ranks; and utter neglect of the 
talented and efficient composer on the other. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Rossini once said to Auber that in a century all our 


music would be Chinese. That prophecy has another . 


thirty-three years of leeway, but if Rossini were liv- 
ing now and could hear some of the contemporary 
tonal output he would consider himself a fortune 
teller, what with the current destruction of the old 
slavish tonalities and disregard for form and arbi- 
trary methods of modulation. Has any one ever 
stopped to think that the antique Chinese scale might 
possibly be based on some form of pre-Confucian 
keyboard, and that their pentatonic system contained 
only five tones because there are only five fingers to 
play with? This is an entirely original theory and 
should henceforth place us on an equal footing in the 
musical world’s estimation with that other eminent 
historian, Mr. Rowbotham. a 


Should, not all data relating to Liszt be called 
Liszterine ? i 
nme” 


This is a London account of an interview with a 
celebrated pianist. Guess his name: 


“What do [ think of critics? That is not the way to put 
it. I am more interested to know what critics think of 
me. Broadly speaking, I should divide all critics into two 
classes—those who write well of me, and those who do 
not. Of course, the former are the good ones and the 
latter are the bad. But you must not take me seriously, 
eh? No one does, except when I am at the piano, It is 
said that I do things on the stage to make people laugh, 
and sometimes I am scolded by the critics for what they 
call my ‘antics.’ Why should I not be on good terms with 
my audience, and even converse with them if I feel so in- 
clined? Liszt and Chopin used to make veritable recep- 
tions of their recitals, and mingled freely with their 
friends in the auditorium before mounting the platform to 
play. During the intermission the social atmosphere was 
resumed. Surely, one could not pick out better models to 
follow in the conduct of a piano recital than Liszt and 
Chopin! So you see, my ‘antics’ are neither so original 
nor so irreverent as some persons imagine. I am quite 
a serious person at heart, really I am. What do you sup- 
pose I do at home, when I am not practising piano? I 
read philosophy and scientific works—Darwin, Spencer, 
Kant, Schopenhauer, Huxley, Spinoza—all of them I 
know as well as I do my Chopin, Schumann, Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Liszt. The sidereal system interests me as much as a 
sonata, and I have thought out as many nebular hypotheses 
as I have played nocturnes. 

“Next to reading, my other pet hobby is the collecting 
of precious gems, for which I have a fondness that amounts 
almost to a mania. I have gathered together some speci- 
mens of diamonds, rubies, pearls, sapphires, emeralds, etc., 
which experts have declared to be the equals of any private 
collection in the world. I spent the earnings of years to 
acquire my wonderful stone treasures. No, I never wear 
any of them, as you can perceive for yourself. My love 
for gems is ideal, abstract. I have named most of them. 
My most flawless diamond has been christened Bach. 
wonderful dusky emerald I own is called Brahms. My 
best opal, the most poetical of all stones, bears the title 


Chopin. A brilliant ruby, full of scintillating color, I have. 


dubbed Liszt. Richard Strauss? I have no stone worthy 
to bear that name. Ah, what a giant! That gives me an 
idea. My American tour was the most successful financially 
I have ever made. Well, then I shall buy a Richard 
Strauss for my wane e 


M. B. H. corresponds: “You occasionally quote 
verse and suggest that it might be set to music. I 
have waited patiently for you to reproduce Frank R. 
Stockton’s most famous lyric, but as you do not seem 
to do so, would you permit me the liberty? The lines 
I have reference to are these: 

“There was a monk of Siberia, 

Whose life drew drearier and drearier, 

Till he broke from his cell with a hell of a yell, 

And eloped with the epee Ps esol 


The young man with the uncut hair and hungry 
look submitted a symphony for the publisher’s consid- 
eration. The latter told him to return in a week for 
an answer. 

“Well,” asked the music merchant when the young 
man presented himself after seven days, “how does 
$500 strike you?” 

“Well—er—really,” stammered the composer, 
“that is more than I—er—” 

“Well, that’s the best I can do,” interrupted the 
busy publisher. “I couldn’t think of publishing a 
work like that for less. Five hundred dollars will 
just reimburse me. = yon the cash with you?” 


The best existing portrait of Mendelssohn has just 
turned up again in Berlin after being considered lost 
for many years. The picture, a life size bust in oil, 
was painted in Rome, 1831, by Horace Vernet, and 
is spoken of by Mendelssohn himself in his published 
letters. At the time the young composer visited the 
Vernet family he had just compretod several of his 
greatest works, including the Midsummer Night's 
Dream overture. The Vernet picture reveals Men- 
delssohn without the familiar rd, and the clean 


shaven face is of patrician symmetry and beauty. 
At present the newly found portrait is in the hands 
of a Berlin art dealer, who intends to reproduce it 
in photographic form at popular prices. Doubtless 
the beardless Mendelssohn will please many of his 
admirers better than the well known Magnus por- 
trait, with the characteristic fringe of hair growing 
from behind the composer’s collar, 
nRne 

The more music we get from the Young Russians, 
the more Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoft 
tower above them. The growl of the once ferocious 
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“The American composer made a marked impression.’ 





Russian musical bear has dwindled into a_ thin 
whimper. 
nere 
With apologies to W. E. Henley this is an origi- 
nal Ballade of Dead Singers: 
Where are the arias they essayed, 
And where the tones that tickled so? 
Where the cheap humors they portrayed 
For stupid worlds to see and know ? 
Isolde’s love and Canio’s woe? 
Rosina’s whims and Luna’s gall? 
And Selika and Romeos— 
Into the night go one and all! 


Where are their braveries, fresh or frayed ? 
The plumes, the armors—friend or foe? 
The cloth of gold, the rare brocade? 
The mantles glittering to and fro? 
The pomp, the pride, the royal show? 
The songs of sin, of love the call? 
The voice, the youth, the dash, the glow ?— 
Into the night go one and all. 


The curtain drops, the lay is done ; 
The Super packs beside the Duke ; 
A curse falls from the veiled Nun; 
The Priest sports Don Juan’s peruke. 
Where are the singers, high and low? 
The mincing “stars” in jealous brawl? 
The chorus, shouting row on row ?— 
Into the night go one and all: 
L’Envoie, 
Prince, in one common overthrow, 
The Tenor tumbles with the thrall. 
As dust that drives, as straws that blow, 
Into the night go one and all. 
eRe 


An Italian impresario has hit upon a novel method 
of repressing the encore nuisance. At the doors of 
his theater a notice appears to the following effect: 
“Persons desiring an encore, whether of a piece in 
the opera or a fragment of a ballet, are requested 
to inscribe their names in the office. When the per- 
formance is over, and in consideration of the pur- 
chase of a second ticket by the inscribing persons, 
all the encores they wish for will be given.” 

ere 


New York, May 31, 1924. 
To Variations: 

Your paper has several times alluded to Elizabeth Reth- 
berg, of the Metropolitan Opera House, as “a singer from 
Germany.” Are you aware that she is a New York girl, 
and that her relatives are engaged downtown in the manu- 
facturing of pants? Very truly, 

J. A. Homeyver. 

We were not so aware, and do not believe at the 
present moment that Miss Rethberg is a New York 
girl. Incidentally it is no businéss of ours or of the 
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public to kriow in what business Miss Rethberg’s 
relatives are engaged. The making of “pants” is an 
ancient and honorable occupation, reprehensible only 
when the pants made are bad. Let us hope, in the 
interests of those most concerned, that the pants re- 
ferred to by our correspondent are good. 

Rene 


Another correspondent asks: “What sort of man 
was Brahms personally? One reads a great deal 
about his music but very little about him. The few 
accounts | have seen differ considerably. Some say 
that he was shy, retiring, gentle. Others, that he was 
grumpy, intolerant, rough. Which is the true ac- 
count?” The late William Beatty-Kingston, who 
made an intensive study of his subject, wrote this of 
Brahms : 


Loud, dictatorial, a little too obviously penetrated with a 
sense of his surpassing greatness, violently intolerant of opin- 
ions different from his own, curiously blunt of speech, and 
burschikos—a German adjective comprehensively descriptive 
of the roughness characterizing university manners through- 
out the fatherland—but none the less a jovial spirit, strongly 
addicted to the pleasures of the table, and taking keen de- 
light in highly salted “after dinner” stories, of which he 
was an ever ready narrator, at once boisterous and unctu- 
ous. As long as he was allowed to have his own way, with- 
out let or hindrance, whether in an oracular and anecdotical 
mood, he was an exceedingly amusing companion, being 
extremely well read, clear headed, and humorous. But he 
could not stand competition; a shared social throne had no 
charms for him, and other people’s brilliancy “put him out.” 
When by any extraordinary accident he found himself rele- 
gated to the position of “the other lion who thought the 
first a bore,” his irritation too often betrayed him into 
actual rudeness toward people for whom he had the highest 
regard. 

The foregoing view coincides with that which 
Tschaikowsky formed after meeting Brahms in Leip- 
sic. Tschaikowsky was notoriously shy of after din- 
ner stories and usually fled when they began, Oh, 
naughty Brahms, composer of the Ernste Gesinge 
and the Requiem ! 

zee 

The current Parisian Mozart Festival leads one to 
wonder whether anything ever came of the project 
to erect a monument to Beethoven in Paris? It was 
being discussed there for some years before the war. 
We turned back the files of the Musica Courter 
for reference on the subject, and we ran across 
Pierre Lalo’s remarks at the time, made in Le 

remps. He seems to have had some strong ideas of 
his own on the custom of honoring the illustrious 
dead in effigy. Lalo wrote: 

I value and respect Beethoven entirely too much to wish 
to see him lowered to the indignity of a monument in 
Paris, and I refuse to take any part in such a movement. 
Of all methods to keep alive the memory of a great 
man, the erection of a monument is the weakest and the 
most uncertain, Is Shakespeare’s fame any the greater 
because one now is able to see him in stone and marble on 
one of the public places in Paris? We have enough monu- 
ments as it is, and they vie with one another in ugliness 
In Paris it is almost impossible to take a step without stum 
bling against a statue, and our magnificent parks resemble 
nothing more than vast cemeteries, with their marble and 
bronze poets, musicians, painters and warriors! It is enough 
to spoil any pleasure one might have in the walk, What 
distressingly trivial effigies are all those grand personages 
who lie, sit or stand in our parks as statues, either stretch 
ing out their right hands with grandiose gesture or else 
gazing with rapt expression at the third button of their 
frock coats! If one is really anxious to do honor to Bee 
thoven, there are plenty of chances to do so by going t 
hear his symphonies and sonatas at the concerts this winter 
and by listening toe them with reverence and trying to pene 
trate into something of the exalted spirit of the composer 
Or the Beethoven enthusiasts might demand at least one 
model performance of his Fidelio; or they could try to 
force a performance of the Missa Solemnis, a work which 
has never been heard in Paris; and they could devote their 
statue contributions to a fund which would insure for such 
a performance of the Beethoven Missa Solemnis a good 
orchestra, good choruses and the leadership of a man like 
the wonderful Hans Richter! That would be a far better 
way to honor Beethoven in Paris than by erecting even the 
costliest kind of a monument to his memory.” 

Pierre Lalo ought to go awalking in our own Cen- 
tral Park. We've got everyone there except Carl 
Czerny. And there are rumors that he is to have a 
monument soon, erected with the pennies of the un 
grateful school children for whom he did so much 

ne,me 

Siegmund Spaeth is out with his new book, The 
Common Sense of Music, published by Boni and 
Liveright. We said something about the work in 
this column a few weeks ago when the advance sheets 
reached us, and now that the finished product is here, 
our good impressions are heightened markedly, Mr. 
Spaeth has chosen a timely subject and handles it 
with the easy mastery of one who has digested his 
material thoroughly. If his volume were merely a 
technical treatise on music or a historical study of 
the theme, it would find no mention in this place, for 
our regular review department takes care of such 
matters. But The Common Sense of Music is writ- 
ten for every one, and the rankest amateur as well 
as the most deeply versed musician may read the 
Spaeth book and benefit through it. All phases of 
music are discussed and explained by Spaeth, from 
jazz to Stravinsky and Tristan and Isolde. The style 
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of writing is direct,.simple, breezy. We are not an 
habitual book recommender but we feel that we can 
safely and heartily advise the acquisition of this 
Spaeth opus as a valuable aid to an understanding 
of all kinds of music viewed from the up-to-the-min- 
ute American point of view. 
ners 

Ignatz Waghalter, for more than a decade the 
conductor of the German Opera House in Berlin, 
who visited America last season and successfully 
conducted a concert with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, has just been in Milan 
where he met Arturo Toscanini, his friend of long 
standing. Waghalter reports his impressions, as 
follows, after having heard a performance of Aida 
at the Milan Scala; “Everybody in Milan was keyed 
up to the occasion, The King and the Queen were 
in the city. Toscanini was at his best, and conducted 
his orchestra with consummate mastery, without as 
much as glancing at the score. I was especially in- 
terested in the way Toscanini conceived Aida. 
For days and days the house had been sold out; I 
was very nearly deprived of the treat. I appealed 
io Toscanini and gladly accepted his suggestion that 
I sit with him at his music stand.” Waghalter winds 
up his report by stating: “Toscanini dominates! I 
remember the best Verdi conductors, among them 
Trombini, Martucci, Vigna, but none of them can 
be compared to Toscanini. Only when Toscanini 
takes his baton in hand, does Aida attain its true 
greatness !” 


nee 

“Servia has no opera,” says an English monthly. 
Servia should come! to New York. 

nme, 

“An amateur orchestra gives weekly concerts out- 
side the cells at Sing Sing prison.” That is not fair. 
Where can the poor wretches of prisoners go? 

ne 


J]. S. Shedlock, the English writer, says that birds 
were the first music masters. There are some music 
masters of today who also are birds. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


rn, os 

MASTER OF THE KING’S MUSICK 

In connection with the appointment of Sir Edward 
Elgar to the historic office of Master of the King’s 
Musick, the London Times points out that the post 
was founded in the year 1660, but probably goes 
much farther back “since some one person must 
have been responsible for the direction of Edward 
[V’s thirteen minstrels.” It is reassuring to know, 
however, that Sir Edward will have nothing so try- 
ing to do as the direction of thirteen minstrels ; in- 
deed one wonders what he will have to do besides 
carrying the title and dignity of the office, for the 
furiction of the Royal orchestra which in less “civil- 
ized” days used to play at court functions, has long 
been assumed by military bands, and the organistship 
of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor (which was also 
held by the late incumbent, Sir Walter Parratt) is 
quite distinct from the post of Master of the King’s 
Musick. It is gratifying, nevertheless, to see a real 
master of music—a creative musician of rank—re- 
ceive official recognition in this way; and it is pos- 
sible that under him the ancient office will become 
a sort of laureateship of music, giving England’s 
foremost composer an opportunity of creating under 
Royal auspices, as the composers of the classic period 
were able to do. 


a wane 
THE DOUBLE-BASS (DRUMS) 

America—we say it proudly—stiil stands first and 
foremost in the production of the modernest mod- 
ern music. Who but an American would have 
thought of combining the violin with——. But read 
what Cesar Saerchinger writes from London of a 
recent occurrence there: 

“George Antheil would have done better, it seems 
to me, to have stayed in America. A few months’ 
sojourn in Paris and close associations with Ezra 
Pound seem to have deprived him of the last glim- 
mers of common sense, with nothing to show in 
return. His recent concert, with Olga Rudge, a 
future (let us hope!) violinist, was largely a repeti- 
tion of one I heard in Paris, the memory of which 
kept me away from Aeolian Hall, 

“Suffice it to mention that George’s latest violin 
‘sonata,’ after becoming more and more ‘rhythmical’ 
(i. €., noisy), at last discards the piano as insufficient 
for the communication of the higher emotions, and 
finishes up with the accompaniment of two bass (!) 
drums, which George belabors standing up with his 
back turned to them for the freer muscular action 
of the arms. The poor violin finally gives up against 
these thundering odds, and its last gasps are pitiful. 
Still, death is worth dying, it may think, after having 

layed the compositions for violin alone of Ezra 

‘ound, t, and last in the line of violin solo com- 
posers descended from Bach.” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


Herbert Antcliffe, in the Musical News and Her- 
ald, speaks about the new Ravel work, Tzigane (for 
violin and piano), recently heard for the first time 
anywhere in London: “This is one of the most in- 
spired works that Ravel has written, and without 
any hesitation I can say that it is almost certain to 
be the one work he has produced to the present time 
that is sure of lasting. It is no more original in its 
themes or their treatment than any other of his 
works, and originality is not Ravel’s strong point, 
but the sources of his inspiration are deeper and 
more permanent than those of most of his works. He 
has gone right to the origin of all good music, to 
the traditional tunes and feeling of a people who care 
nothing for artifice nor convention. There is a long 
introduction for violin alone, which only suggests the 
freedom and vigor that is to come in the main sec- 
tion of the work. After this comes a series of 
rhythmic movements that have a cumulative interest 
as well as each an immediate one, and that stir the 
blood of the most sluggish listener. There were, of 
course, suggestions of Liszt, Brahms and Berlioz, 
but those suggestions came as much from the com- 
mon source of the four composers’ inspiration as 
from any influence which the past composers had 
on the present one. One cannot write gypsy or Hun- 
garian music today without recalling the work of 
these earlier composers. What makes the work an 
advance on anything else we have yet had from 
Ravel is the freedom of handling, the lack of self- 
consciousness and the breadth of melodic thought, 
and the utter absence of the satiric grin which ap- 
pears even in the most solemn and sentimental of its 
predecessors. For once he has written a work that is 
not merely French, or merely clever, or merely mod- 
ern, but which is music that everybody can listen to 
and enjoy. In fact, he has made us hope he may 
yet be a great composer, and not merely a striking 
one.” 

Our own Cesar Saerchinger writes of this same 
work: “A new violin and piano piece, Tzigane, 
played for the first time anywhere, seemed rather 
futile, though evidently an experiment in a new kind 
of duo, in which the violin first has a long unaccom- 
panied solo, after which the piano enters and with 
its racy rhythms gains the upper hand.” 

Without ever having heard the piece, our money 
goes on Mr. Saerchinger, not because he is our cor- 
respondent, but because it is almost impossible to 
imagine Ravel writing anything for a rather harm- 
less combination like violin and piano that should 
merit quite the enthusiasm Mr. Antcliffe has pumped 
up for it. 

A 
A CRAFTSMAN 


The craftsman and his craft have not become en- 
tirely extinct in this country, despite the wholesale 
manufacture of everything from automobiles down 
to pins. Out in Bozeman, Galatin County, Mont., 
they raise a tremendous quantity of wheat, and some 
of the finest apples that grow. They also raise an 
occasional young man with an artistic turn of mind. 
Such a man is Claude C. Gillespie. Daytimes, Claude 
works for Morton’s shoe and auto top repair busi- 
ness, but evenings he makes fiddles by hand, back and 
side walls of seasoned birch, top of fine grained 
native spruce, neck of old maple, fret board, keys and 
tail pieces of genuine ebony ; and Claude has got his 
eye on a small lot of juniper wood that grows on 
upper Mill Creek in Park County. Claude has made 
three fiddles, one each of which is being used by 
teachers in Spokane, Wash., Nevada, Mo., and Mila, 
Mo. Claude is now making a fourth fiddle and, 
when that is finished, he is going to get of some of 
that juniper wood and make his fifth fiddle out of 
that—“the first violin in the history of music to be 
constructed entirely of that material,” says the Boze- 
man Courier. Unfortunately, the article does not say 
what started Claude to making his fiddles, nor what 
model he followed; but Claude is a reader of the 
Mustcau Courter, and if he will write and tell us 
what it was that started him being the only fiddle- 
maker in the whole Northwestern country from Min- 
neapolis to Seattle, we will be glad to print it. 
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AN IDEALIST 


There survives an occasional idealist in music and 
such a one is Josiah Zuro. Mr. Zuro has a great 
belief in the spiritual message of music. Because 
of this he inaugurated the Sunday Symphonic So- 
ciety and gave eight concerts here in New York this 
spring on Sunday noontimes. They began at the 
Criterion Theater and then moved to the Cohan 
Theater, which is about twice as large. Still there 
was never room to accommodate all those who 
wanted to hear. No admission was charged. Every- 
one was welcome. There was a short program of 
excellent orchestral music, a soloist, or a s 
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sometimes a soloist and a speaker. The musical pro- 
grams were eclectic. So was the speaking. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes spoke once; another time it was 
Dr. Charles Fleischer ; another, Lt. Governor Lunn. 
The soloists included Marguerite d’Alvarez, Anne 
Roselle, Maximilian Pilzer, Marcel Salzinger, Willy 
Stahl and Peter Meremblum. The only financial 
support was derived from voluntary offerings. There 
were no collections. The chances are that Mr. Zuro 
paid considerable out of his own pocket. And there 
was no string attached. His men worked enthusias- 
tically and on a co-operative basis. In the fall the 
concerts are to be resumed. A campaign for a per- 
manent supporting membership has already been in- 
augurated. There are promises of substantial sup- 
port from those along Broadway whose only chance 
to hear music is on Sundays. The concerts deserve 
hearty support—and they will get it. Mr. Zuro had 
a real idea. His concerts fill a spot that has long been 
empty in many a life. 
~ a  - 


NO. 221 


Every once in a while somebody goes to work and 
finds something that might just as well not have been 
found. For instance, on May 17, at Klosterneuburg, 
near Vienna, they gave the first performance of a 
posthumous symphony by Anton Bruckner, a sym- 
phony without opus or serial number, written in 
1869, between his first and second symphonies. Some 
industrious mole dug it out of the archives of the 
Municipal Museum at Linz, where Bruckner used to 
live and play the organ. And somebody in another 
little Austrian town, Lambach, burrowed among the 
musical archives of the Benedictine Convent and 
found a hitherto unknown symphony by Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, “Number 221, in C major,” the 
dispatches say. Somehow the conviction steals over 
even the most enthusiastic musical soul that the world 
could have got on just as well without another Mo- 
zart symphony. More interesting is the news that the 
manuscripts of fifteen symphonies by his father were 
found in the same place. Most of us have never 
taken the pains to find out that Old Man Mozart 
wrote even one symphony, let alone fifteen, whereas 
we all know that his industrious and gifted son fairly 
shook them out of his sleeve. Without knowing a 
note of either work we are willing to bet that could 
Wolfgang Amadeus rise from his grave (wherever 
that may be, for no one knows) and confront the dis- 
coverer of “No. 221,” he would grab the manuscript 
from his hands and tear it in pieces ; also that the late 
organist of Linz would do much the same thing in the 
case of his posthumous composition. 

----O— 
0+0=—0 
It is said to be against the principles of broad- 


casters to pay their artists. 2 
Here are a few of the names that were listed in 


radio programs for the week ending June 7: 


Mildred Rose, soprano. Leslie Smith, piano. 
oseph Greenberg, violin. Freda Benneche, soprano. 
ennie Robiner, piano, Christopher Fahey, tenor. 
ildred Scott, soprano. George Shelhas, piano. 
Iram Mirafiord, soprano Florence Frommelt, contralto. 
Victor Boylhart, baritone. 
Grace Reeve, soprano. 
Theodore Lehman, violin. 
Emma Soltis, violin. 
Frieda Williams, soprano. 
Marguerite Warncke, contralto. 
oseph Fuchs, violin. 
ddie Morris, piano, 
Edith Latimer, soprano. 
Raymond Vickers, piano. 
Tals Phillips, bass. 


William Taylor, tenor. 
Alex Maltseff, tenor. 
George Leach, baritone. 
Samuel Weber, piano. 
Vini Warwick, ontralto. 
Vincent St. John, tenor. 
Elsa Zollinger, ccntralto. 
Catharine Jiskins, violin. 
Caroline Hoffman, piano. 
Emmeritz Zetterwall, scprano. 
Vera de Rosa, soprano, | 
Issay Lukashevskv, viclin. , 
Walter Leary, baritone. uth Burroughs, piano. 
gems Breakey, iano. F. J. Barock, bass. | 
arriet Youngs, soprano, T. O. Scarduzio, baritone. 
Clyde Clark, piano. 
Lydia Orlova, soprano, 
alter Scott, violin. 
Pasquale Ferrara, tenor. 
Dorothy Cooper, piano. 
Marion Christian, soprano. 
Marie Davis, piano, 
Irene Kahsler, contralto. 
Fay Milbar, piano. 
Roy Parker, tenor. | 
William Guggolz, baritone. 
rton, soprano. 
oss, tenor, 
Adeline Cross, soprano. 


Roger Knox, tenor. 
Howard Johnson, piano. 
Hallie De Luca, soprano, 
Nemet, tenor. 


ulius Koehl, piano. 


Sigismund Stuckgold, tenor. 
Virginia Leslie, piano. 

Lila Hamilton, soprano. 
Allen Behr, piano. 

Aida Henry, soprano. 

Louise Vermont, contralto. 
Alice Sleever, piano, 

Edna Dahl, contralto. 
Naomi Brooker, 
Harry Niles, . ; 
Eugene O’Gorman, baritone. 
William Guzzolz, baritone. 
Helen Huisman, piano, 
Sydney Brokaw, violin. 
Augusta Zerlein, soprano. 
Eugenei Ferrer, piano. 
Caryolyn_ Greene, soprano. 
Manilo Fa, baritone. 
Phillip Steele, baritone. 


soprano. 


Frank 
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GETTING EVEN 
The Musical Mirror (London) refers to us as a 
“bright contemporary.” We shall get even with the 
Mirror by calling it the same name right back ; and 
to prove it, quote two jokes which appeared in the 
April number. This is one: 
Stout soprano (announcing the title of the song she is 


bout to sing): “I Wonder If He'll Miss Me?” 
¥' Voice Fwaiad the gallery: “Rotten bad shot if he does.” 


And this is the other : 
Nervous Guest: “I say, old man, what shall I do if they 


k me to sing?” ’ 
"ered Friend : “Do? Why, sing, of course. It'll be their 
ault.” 


own f 
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DAMAGED GOODS 

“Why are you against radio?” asked a friend. 

“Against radio?” we asked, astonished. “What 
makes you think we are against radio?” 

“Why, the sort of articles you have been carrying 
—I thought —” 

“Well,” said we, “you are probably pretty much 
like the rest of the world. You read things only half 
and then jump to conclusions.” 

“Not at all!” said our friend in self defense. “I 
read everything you wrote, and my conclusion was 
not hasty but reasonable.” 

“Reasonable, yes,” said we, “according to a good 
many people’s idea of- reason.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” asked our friend. 

“I mean that here in America people reason this 
way: either you are with me and everything I do 
is right, or you are against me and everything I do is 
wrong. How about it?” 

“Well, isn’t that correct ?” asked our friend. 

“It most certainly is not!” said we with positive- 
ness. “It most certainly is not! Nothing like it! 
A thing may be absolutely all right, and we may be 
enthusiastically in favor of it, yet we would certainly 
fight any abuses that might creep into its adminis- 
tration, 

“Yes,” we continued. “And the more we were 
interested the more vigorously we would fight the 
abuses.” 

“That would be hard to prove,” said our friend. 

“It wouldn’t be hard to prove. In fact you know 
that it is truth. You've got children, haven’t you?” 

“Sure. You know I have.” 

“You think they’re pretty fine,.too, don’t you?” 

“Say, what are you getting at?” belligerently. 

“Yet you punish them if they do wrong, don’t you? 
You don’t let abuses grow with them, do you?” 

“I guess any man who loves his kids wants to see 
them grow up right!” 

“And you wouldn’t want to be described as being 
‘against’ them, would you?” 

“Against them? Well, I guess not! I'd be a fine 
kind of a guy if I didn’t try to bring them up right.” 

“Well,” we asked, “then why do you think we are 
against radio?” 

There was a long pause pregnant with meaning. 
Friend looked at us and we looked at friend. “Say,” 
he said finally, “you set a trap for a feller and he 
walks right in,” 

“No,” said we, “not a trap, only a simple way of 
bringing the truth home to you.” 

“So you think radio is all right?” 

“Say, rather, useful—important—valuable. Not 
all right, for it still needs a lot of mechanical devel- 
opment on the receiving end, and it needs, no less, a 
complete reform on the financial end of the broad- 
casting. 

“The receiving of music,” we explained, “is so 
rarely perfect that it is scarcely possible that it 
should, under average conditions, give satisfaction to 
any listener with musical taste. And it is pretty sure 
to lower the taste of those who have not yet become 
accustomed to the best. It is something like Ameri- 
can restaurants.” 

“What do you mean, American restaurants? What 
has radio got to do with restaurants ?” 

“Well, the American public has been so persistent- 
ly badly fed with ill-cooked foods that it has ceased 
to know proper cooking when it gets it. And the 
American public is being so persistently fed up with 
defective reception of musical programs that it will 
soon not know good musical interpretation when it 
hears it. They say radio is educational but—” 

“You think it isn’t?” 

“In a way of course it is. Contact with music of 
any kind is habit forming for those into Whose lives 
music has never come. And in the field of lectures 
and in all sorts of propaganda naturally radio opens 
a wide opportunity of getting people’s ears’ and of 
reaching people who rarely read, read carelessly, or 
fail to understand what is written.” 

“But why not also in music?” 

“To answer that I must point out the opinion of 
nearly all really great musicians: that good music 
should rather never be performed at all than badly 
performed. The great interpreters, whether they be 
singers, instrumentalists or conductors, insist upon 
the prime necessity of proper respect for the work 
performed. We have more than once seen such 
musicians bitterly angry at the desecration, as they 
call it, of bad performance.” 

“I think I hardly understand that,” said our 
friend, who is not a musician. 

“You would understand it, say, ham actors made 


a burlesque of Shakespeare—like the serious melo- . 


drama that is now being given on Broadway in the 


exact style of a generation ago and is turned into a... 


farce. 
“You would understand it,” we continued, “if you 
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saw the samples of the goods you have to sell all 
messed up and spoilt before being exhibited. You 
take, for instance, a singer. She may have the most 
perfect voice and the most perfect art in the world, 
but she has no guarantee when she sings into the 
microphone that every receiving set will give even 
a fair reproduction of her art.” 

“Sure not!!!” said our friend, with the emphasis 
of two or three exclamation points. “Sure not! You 
said it!” 

And we saw that we had hit him—he happens to 
be a radio fan and knows the uncertainties of recep- 
tion, 

“And then,” said we, “there is the matter of over- 
selling. The late Victor Herbert well knew what he 
was talking about when he stated before the Con- 
gressional Committee that people who heard his 
popular melodies played over and over ad nauseam 
via radio would certainly not want to buy them. On 
the contrary, they would want to find means of escap- 
ing from them. Proper advertising means to give 
just enough idea of a good thing to whet one’s appe- 
tite for more. 

“When radio gets wise,” we added, “and makes the 
people feel that they are paying for their own pro- 
grams—by means of the stamp tax on tubes which 
we have recommended in a previous article—the peo- 

le who are paying for good programs will not only 
insist upon good programs being broadcasted, but 
they will also provide themselves with sets that will 
do the good programs justice. The radio people al- 
ready see this and we are informed that they are 
preparing to act favorably on the Musicat Courier 
proposal of a stamp tax.” 

Against radio? We certainly are not—but we 
want it done right. 


——------ 


NATHAN FRYER, OF CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE, SAYS 


“Music should be studied for its cultural influ- 
ence.” This remark, made by Nathan Fryer, of the 
piano department of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, explains in part why this artist, who for 
many years concertized both here and abroad, re- 
turned to Cleveland to teach—not in exhibiting one’s 
own artistry, not in developing a new artist, but in 
spreading the doctrine of culture through music is 
the greatest good. 

Mr. Fryer is one of the few native Clevelanders 
on the faculty of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
but he had spent so much of his time abroad that 
when he returned some seven years ago he was better 
known as a recitalist on the continent than as a 
Clevelander. He was a pupil of Leschetizky, and 
for eight years student and teacher in Vienna. Later 
he appeared with leading orchestras both in this 
country and in Europe. 

“Today one does not have to go abroad for a com- 
plete musical education,” according to Mr. Fryer. 
“When there are more modern music schools such 
as the Cleveland Institute, which combine modern 
teaching methods and new-world ideas with the 
ideals and atmosphere of the European music cen- 
ters, the fad for going abroad for further study will 


die out.” 
a es 


HENRY SPEAKS! 


Henry Russell’s attempt to get back into the opera 
game under the wing of Nellie Melba has not been 
welcomed with the enthusiasm in Australia that 
’Enry could have wished. The usually tactful Mr. 
Russell made a speech at the Rotary Club as soon as 
he got to Melbourne, and “every time he opened his 
mouth he put his foot in it,” as the Irishman said. 
The Graphic (Melbourne) speaks straight from the 
shoulder : 


Most sensible people have all along acquitted Mr. Henry 
Russell of having, in his speech at the Rotary Club, intend- 
ed to reflect upon the moral character of Australian ac- 
tresses. The fact remains that in his utterances on that 
occasion he adopted a tone of patronizing superiority that 
could scarcely fail to be excessively irritating and objec- 
tionable to many thoroughly worthy Australians. Mr. 
Russell has come to Australia to fill the position of ar- 
tistic director of the Melba-Williamson Opera Company. 
For that very pleasant task he is doubtless getting well 
paid. It would be more tactful and courteous if, instead 
of constituting himself a highbrow critic of Australian in- 
stitutions, he did his job and kept his mouth shut. Australia 
does not take kindly to self-constituted missionaries from 
abroad, who, while pleasantly engaged in feathering their 
own nests in Australia, take it upon themselves to lecture 
us upon our national shortcomings. It is sufficiently exas- 
perating to have to put up with the oratorical impertinences 
of American evangelists, who presume to criticize our in- 
stitutions and our national life, in the face of the very 
patent fact that they might be very much more usefully 
employed in endeavoring to bring about reform in their 
own fand. But Mr. Russell cannot even claim to have 
come here as an evangelist. He is merely an employee of 
one of our leading theatrical managements, and as such it 
ill becomes him to take Australia to task for an alleged 
degradation of stage art. 
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A FAIR DIVISION 


The Musicat Courier is always glad to hear 
from an artist with the courage of his convictions, 
and now Walter Golde, the well known vocal coach, 
in a letter to this paper, has spoken right out in 
meeting on an interesting subject. We should be 
glad to hear the opinions of other interested parties 
on this disputed question. 

In view of the fact that exception was taken to an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Musicat Courier, 
I feel it my duty to ask you to make an additional statement. 
The article in question mentioned me as a teacher of 
Kathryn Meisle, Leone Kruse, Colin O’More, and Astrid 
Fjelde, four artists who have attracted attention in the 
musical world of to-day. 

The exception was taken by William S. Brady, the well 
known voice teacher, on the ground that the article made it 
appear that I was the sole teacher of the singers mentioned 
I{ that is the general impression created by the article, then 
let us efface it immediately. Rarely is any artist the product 
of one single studio, particularly not among contemporary 
pedagogical activities in the vocal field. Will you please add, 
therefore, that both Miss Meisle and Miss Kruse attribute 
their knowledge of the art of singing to William S. Brady; 
Colin O’More and Astrid Fjelde, theirs to William Vilonat? 
And permit me to take the opportunity at this point to make 
a statement in regard to the status of the vocal coach. 

I feel that Miss Meisle could hardly consider me other- 
wise than as a teacher, after having worked with me assidu- 
ously for three years. The point that must be made evident 
to the musical public which depends for information upon 
the pages of the musical papers, is that the modern meth- 
ods of vocal training have made it necessary for the offices 
of the vocal coach. The singers of a generation ago, not 
content with mere vocal placement and agility, applied 
themselves to the study of such important items as har- 
mony, counterpoint, form analysis, musical history, style 
and tradition. The musician, who desired to excel in his 
or her own particular branch of artistic expression, acquired 
the above-mentioned subjects only after years of laborious 
application, intensive study and actual experience. To this 
latter class belongs the vocal coach, 

The modern vocal student, gifted no doubt with rare na- 
tural beauty of voice, is loathe to spend years in the study 
of the subjects mentioned above in order te acquire the 
finish of style necessary to great achievement, but wishes to 
arrive at a point of success by the shortest line possible. 
Hence the necessity of the vocal coach as distinguished from 
the voice builder. 

The point in question concerns these two elements which 
resulted in the successes of the two artists mentioned above. 
Mr. Brady takes exception to the word “pupil.” I feel, in 
this regard, that Mr. Brady should have, and is entitled to 
all the praise and glory which should go with his attain- 
ments, and there should be no misunderstanding on that 
point. However, I fail to see why the vocal coach who 
works equally as hard to fashion the product should not 
receive commendation or credit on a par with that of the 
voice builders. 

Inasmuch as the vocal coach is a necessity, and voice 
pupils preparing for concert and opera will avail themselves 
of his knowledge, I feel that he should no longer stay in 
the background, but share in the praise which he merits 
equally with the voice specialist. 

If you should care to publish this letter you are at lib- 
erty to do so, 

Very truly yours, 
Watter GOoLpe. 

May 22, 1924. 

fea Se 


SAN FRANCISCO ON DECK 

A letter from Jessie M. Fredricks, head of the 
music department of the San Francisco Public 
Library, says: “We are proud to say we added one 
Wagner biography to our list a week or more before 
your April 24 editorial. We displayed all these 
books at the convention of the California Federation 
of Music Clubs, April 27-30, and distributed copies 
of list.” 

This refers back to the two-foot music book shelf 
recommended by the National Music Week Com- 
mittee. The Musica Courter remarked upon the 
fact that this list contained no mention of Wagner 
and Tschaikowsky, but this omission had already 
been covered by the San Francisco library by a sug 
gestion of ten additional books as follows: Interpre- 
ters and Interpretations (Van Vechten), The Musi- 
cal Amateur (Schauffler), What Music Can Do for 
You (Seymour), Book of Musical Knowledge 
(Elson), A History of Music (Landormy), Spirit 
and Music (Hunt), Impressions that Remained 
(Smyth), Richard Wagner (Henderson), A Score 
of Famous Composers (Dole), Romantic World of 
Music (Armstrong). 

tut there is still no mention of James Gibbons 


Huneker. 
—— 


CHEAP AT THAT 

Arnold Schénberg, it seems, is a man of set con- 
victions, not only in things musical but even in the 
small events of everyday life. A little dissension be- 
tween him and his tailor over a fur coat resulted in 
some harsh and haughty words from the tempera- 
mental composer, as the outcome of which Schon- 
berg appeared as defendant for libel in a Vienna 
court. Arnold sternly refused to voice his regrets, 
which would have settled the matter at once, and pre- 
ferred to swallow his punishment—a fine of 400,000 
Kronen—like a man. (Well, a good insult is cheap 
at $6 any day, say we!) 
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NEWS FROM THE “SUNDAY 
TIMES AND NOAH’S MESSENGER” 


What New York Heard Musically in 1867 
By A. T. King 


published in New York a paper called 
and Noah’s Messenger. E. G. Howard 
ind Company, of 162 Nassau Street, were the publishers. 
The paper cost three dollars per annum or seven cents 
per copy, and the issue which appeared on ec eee. 
january 13, 1867, was No. 48, of Volume XXVI There 
was quite a lot about music scattered throughout this issue, 
Theodore Thomas was already in New York, beginning to 
make that propaganda which first started general interest 
in symphonic music in this country, It is interesting to 
see what Mr. Thomas included in one of his programs. 
Most astonishing of all is a complimentary benefit given 
for “Mr, Widders, the popular musical agent.” Recent 
history shows no instance of a benefit for a musical man- 
ager. The following paragraphs, as well as the subheads, 
are quoted from the paper 
Som 
Granp SunpDAy CONCERT 

The celebrated Bateman concert troupe, having returned 
will appear this evening at the twentieth grand 
Steinway Hall, their only appearance, 
concerts for some time. Mr. Theodore 
present, with his grand orchestra. The 
sacred and classic music selected 
most popular composers, Lovers 
rare treats on these occasions and 
fail to be peculiarly delightful, 


Brese’s CONCERT 


Once there wa 
the Sunday Times 


to the city 
concert at 
at these 


Sunday 
probably, 
Th ma will also be 
will consist of 
works of the 
afforded 
can not 
Miss 
Miss Henrietta Beebe’s grand concert, on 
it Steinway Hall, was, in every respect, a great 
The lady possesses a splendid soprano voice, well cultivated, 
and sings with unexceptionable method and fine taste A 
admirable programme had been prepared, and she 
assisted by talented artists. Mr. W. J. Hill, the tenor, 
and has not, heretofore, been heard 
cannot fail to become a most 


ogram 
from the 
ot music are 
the present one 


Thursday last, 
success. 


very 
was ¢ 
was in excellent voice, 
to so much advantage. He 
popular artist 

RECEIPTS 


to the 


THEATER 


According to the returns made Collector of Rev- 


enue the following were the receipts at the various places 
of amusement in this city for eleven months of the past 
year: 

Fifth Avenue Opera House $10,046 

The Academy of Music, New York, (four 

months) 
TueEo, THoMAS SYMPHONY SOIREES 

The third of these admirable concerts was given at Stein- 
way Hall last evening before a goodly representation of 
the lovers of classical music in New York. The grand or- 
chestra of eighty performers, conducted by Theo. Thomas, 
assisted by the Mendelssohn union, under the direction of 
Wm. Berge, rendered the following selections in a highly 
creditable manner Raff's Suite in C, opus 101; Mozart's 
“Ave Verum Corpus” ; Mendelssohn's Overture, Chorus, 
“Arise and Shine,” and Choral “Sleepers Wake, a Voice 
Is Calling,” from the Oratorio of St. Paul; and Schumann’s 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4, opus 120. 

A CoMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT 

A complimentary benefit will be given to Mr. Widders, 
the popular musical agent, at Steinway Hall on February 
21, when a big array of talent will be presented. 

Desuttory ITEMs 

The managers of all the places of amusement in this 
city have been warned by the superintendent and inspector 
of public buildings that they will not be allowed to place 
stools or seats of any kind in the aisles or passageways of 
their establishments. Any manager doing so, after this 
notice, will be subjected to a heavy penalty. 

Mr. I. P. Barrett will be followed at the Boston 
tomorrow by Max Maretzek’s opera troupe. 

Foreicn Items 

An American lady, under the name of Signora Drusilla 
Garbalo, has been singing successfully in opera ‘at Milan. 

The “Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, was recently ex- 
ecuted under his superintendence, in Vienna. The Redouten- 
saal was crowded with an audience of 5,000, who were per- 
fectly electrified by the composition. 


$120,161 


Theater 





Perciavalle Junior Pupils in Recital 
The Ampico Studios were filled May 31 with friends and 
patrons who assembled to hear a recital given by the young 
iano pupils of Salvatore Perciavalle, assisted by two well 


ewer presidents of women's clubs, as singers, and an 


! 


SALVATORE PERCIAVALLE 

instrumental trio consisting of the Perciavalle brothers and 
J. V. George, violinist. This trio played the opening num- 
ber, by Titl, Mr. George also giving Schubert and Agostino 
violin pieces with good effect. Florence Foster Jenkins, 
soprano, president of the Verdi Club, sang Voi Lo Sapete 
(Mascagni), and later on songs by Speaks and Scott, with 
distinet articulation and good style. Emma A, Dambmann, 
president of the Southland Singers, showed her full low 
tones and excellent interpretation in Ah! Mon Fils, and 
songs by Schubert and Vannah. 

Of the young pianists who appeared, four were awarded 
gold pins for accuracy and application in their studies; they 
were Gerald Buerger (son of Germaine Schnitzer), Abra- 
ham Yudin, Rose Wisniak and Rachel Maron. They well 
deserved this distinction, for they played pieces by Streab- 
bog, Lichner, Holst and Gounod-Leybach very well; the 
judges were Mmes, Schnitzer, Jenkins and Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio. .In Group IV Beatrice Kramer, prize winner last 
year, distinguished herself by her spiendid technic, assurance 
and brilliant playing of pieces by Beethoven, Paderewski 
and Haydn, Others who appeared, being between the ages 
of eight and fifteen, were Carrie Karmason, Pearl Elson, 
Rachel «Devitz, Pearl Greenberg, Elinor Hirschorn, Sarah 
Pfau, Lucille Roth, Ruth Katz, Ruth Schmelzer, Yetta 
Sheinman, and Mary Klonsky. An additional attraction 
was Ruth Katz in a recitation, to which she added as encore, 
Theda Bara. 

Mr. Perciavalle intends to open a centrally located down- 
town studio in the autumn, continuing the Bronx home 


studio, He is a senduube of the New York College of 
Music and studied later with Arthur Friedheim and Sto- 
jowski; he plans giving a piano recital later on. 


Gennaro Mario Curci to Hold Master Class 

Gennaro Mario Curci, well known Italian vocal teacher 
and coach, will hold a summer master class in New York, 
following the success of the one that he conducted here last 
summer, A number of pupils who came East last year 
for the purpose of advanced study with Mr. Curci will again 
find their way to the Curci studios. In order to do this, 
he was obliged to refuse an offer from Vancouver to hold 
a master class there. 

This last season a number of Gennaro Curci's pupils ap- 
peared in public with unusual success. .Maddalene Erbland, 
during the seven months that she spent in Italy, made her 
operatic debut. in Milan, singing in a number of other 
Italian cities with very favorable 
success both at the ‘hands of the 
press and the audiences. Gaetano 
Viviani, baritone, formerly of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, is now 
singing in operatic performances in 
Italy, and Renata Flondina, dra- 
matic soprano, made a most ‘auspi- 
cious New York debut at Aeolian 
Hall during the season just past, 
the critics speaking of her voice as 
being one of a naturally beautiful 
quality which should bring her fine 
success, A number of other pupils 
are teaching and singing in various 
places. 

Besides his New York classes, 

Mr. Curci spends every Tuesday in 
Newark, where he has a large and 
interesting class, his assistant 
teacher being Belle Silverman. 


Granberry Piano School 
Commencement 

The commencement exercises of 
the Granberry Piano School took 
lace at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Jall o the evening of June 5. 
Eva L. Guernsey and Matilda Vic- 
toria Mayer received teachers’ 
diplomas, while teachers’ certifi- 
cate were granted to Ada V. Conk- 
lin, Pauline Dennerlein, Eva L. 
Frisbie, Dorothy Hall, Mary Bald- 
_ Hamill, Maria Le Page, Elaine 

’. Mersereau, Mrs. Arnold L. Nis- 
sen, Charlotte Rado and Petra M. 
Tobler, 

The program was opened by 
eight members of the normal class, 
who participated in an excellent 
rendition of Reger’s fugue and 
variations on the theme known in 
this country as America. The two 
members of the graduating class, 
Miss Guernsey and Miss Mayer, 
combined in a splendid presentation 
of Bach's first movement from the 
concerto in C major, for two 
pianos. The remainder of the mu- 
sical program was in the capable 
hands of Miss Rado. This young 
performer, from Budapest, Hun- 
gary, offered two groups of com- 
positions including works of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann and 
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Heymann. She was loudly applauded and recipient of many 
flowers. All of the performers were well remembered by 
their friends with floral tributes. 

The speaker of the evening was Rev. Floyd S. Leach, 
Ph.D., who addressed the audience on the subject of Music 
in Its Relation to Life. Following this, Mr. Granberry, the 
director of the school, gave a short, valuable talk to the 
graduates and then presented them with their diplomas and 
certificates. A faculty reception for the class of 1924 was 


held afterwards in the lecture room. 


Howard Potter Made Assistant Manager 
Chicago Musical College 
Howard Potter, well known in the musical profession and 
associated for many years with world famous artists, with 
well known musical bureaus and more recently special 





HOWARD PC TTER- 


representative for Mary Garden, has just signed a contract 
with Carl D. Kinsey, general director of the Chicago 
Musical College, to be his assistant. As assistant manager 
of the Chicago Musical College, Mr. Potter should make 
a big success, as he has the good will of musical Chicago 
and of men on the dailies as well as on musical papers, who 
recognize him as one of their colleagues, and an executive 
of marked ability. Mr. Potter began his new duties on 
Thursday morning, June 5. Congratulations to the Chicago 
Musical College, Carl D. Kinsey and Howard E. Potter! 


GENNARO MARIO CURCI 
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THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
ENDS BRILLIANT SEASON 


Conductor Ganz Announces Soloists for Next Year— 
Morning Choral Club Gives Concert—Whiteman 
Recipient of Wild Enthusiasm—Grand Opera 
School Offers Program 

St. Louis, Mo., May 31.—The St, Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Rudolph Ganz, disbanded 
for the season following the annual spring tour of six weeks, 
during which eighty concerts were played in forty-two 
cities to an attendance of approximately 105,000. 

Artistically, the season was a triumph for Rudolph Ganz, 
who, in his third year as conductor, demonstrated more thor- 
oughly than ever his fine capabilities as a leader. He proved 
an inspiration to his men and a joy to his hearers. 

One of the leading features of the tour was the success 
scored in every city by Helen braubel, one of St. Louis’ 
foremost sopranos, who was the orchestra’s principal soloist. 
Miss Traubel, by her rare combination of Voice, art and per- 
sonality, won unstinted encomiums of press and public at 
each successive appearance. 

Mr. Ganz has been engaged for the ensuing three years as 
conductor, and is now in Switzerland enjoying his annual 
vacation and preparing for the coming season, which will 
include fifteen pairs of symphony concerts, nineteen Sunday 
»” a series of children’s concerts and the annual spring 





Among the soloists already engaged for the 1924-25 local 
season are Margaret Matzenauer, Elena Gerhardt, Julia 
Claussen, Marion Telva, Arthur Middleton, Efrem Zim- 
balist, Carl Flesch, Harold Bauer, Mitja Nikisch, Percy 
Grainger and Wanda Landowska. 

MorninGc CHorat Crus, 

The Morning Choral Club, under the direction of Charles 
Galloway, presented an unusually interesting program for 
the last concert of the current season on April 29. Espe- 
cially noteworthy was the fine presentation of Gaines’ Fan- 
tasy on a Russian Folk Song, a work of such scope as to tax 
the resources of even this highly trained choral organiza- 
tion. Deems Taylor’s Valse Ariette (without words) was 
given a splendid rendition and brought just reward to the 
conductor for his painstaking efforts, 

Jose Mojica, tenor, was the assisting artist. After a group 
of old English and French songs and the aria, Una Furtiva 
Lagrima, from Elisir d’Amore, sung in the accepted concert 
style, the tenor appeared in an elaborate costume of an old 
Spanish cavalier. With the assistance of his guitar, he sang 
a number of Spanish love songs, adding a touch of “vaude- 


ville” to the occasion, which pleased the large audience 
greatly. Adalbert Huguelet was the accompanist for Sefor 
ojica, 


The club was also assisted by Paul Freiss, accompanist, 
and Esmeralda Berry-Mayes and Ethel Knobloch; violinists, 
who played the obligato to the Gaines number. 

PauL WHITEMAN CONQUERS. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, announced for their 
first St. Louis appearance on May 21, came and conquered. 
Standing room was at a premium long before the hour of 
the concert. Such boisterous enthusiasm as displayed by this 
audience has seldom, if ever, been equaled in the musical an- 
nals of St. Louis. Evidently Whiteman’s Experiment in 
American Music, as he is pleased to term it, has now passed 
the “experimental” stage and is established as one of the 
“sure fire” musical attractions now before the public. The 
Whiteman concert closed Elizabeth Cueny’s local season, 
which has been from every standpoint the most comprehen- 
sive in her many years of successful concert managing. 

Grand Opera ScHoot CoNcert. 


The St. Louis Grand Opera School, founded and directed by 
Maestro L, M. Molino, finished its eighth season with an 
operatic concert at the Sheldon Auditorium on May 16. 
Soloists, chorus and: orchestra combined in a well chosen 
program, which included excerpts from Andrea Chenier, 
Tosca, Butterfly, Trovatore, Cavalleria and Pagliacci, and 
Bohemian Girl. 

Among the soloists who showed evidence of Maestro Mo- 
lino’s scholarly training were Minerva Thomsen Molino, 
Carrie Metzler, Andrea Pizoni, Marietta Hanley, Joseph A. 
Hardy, Jr., Gertrude Ufer, ‘Nelda Martel, George Mc- 
Grail, and Louis Lieberstein. ‘ 


MY THOUGHTS OF YOU 


A New Song by Tilden Davis, Commended by Elsie Baker 

My Thoughts of You, a new 
song by Tilden Davis, has just 
issued from the presses of Chap- 
pell-Harms, Inc., New York, and 
is being featured by Elsie Baker, 
contralto and Victor artist. Miss 
Baker writes the following ap- 
preciation of the song: 
Chappell-Harms, Inc., 

Kew York City, N, Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
recent - publication- My Thoughts of 
You, by Pirilden Davis. It is indeed a 
beautiful song; very singable in its 
melodic line and possesses a most fitting 
text of delicate sentiment. No doubt 
you will be glad to hear I ant program- 
ing it at all my concerts this season, 
and have just finished recording it for 
the Victor Talking Machine Co. 

I always “a the Cheogetl pub- 
lications, for I find them to songs 
of exceptional heart appeal and most 
oe ogre a written, 

Thank you kindly for the copies of My Thoughts of You, and I 
want, incidentally, to congratulate the publishers of such an ex- 
guisite bit of melody. 





ELSIE BAKER 


Most cordially yours, 
Exrsie Baker. 


In the opinion of the MusicaL Courter reviewer, this 
high praise is fully justified. My Thoughts of You is indeed 
a beautiful song, very singable and appealing. 


Morris Pupil Gives Piano Recital 


A piano recital was given by Audray Roslyn in the 
Morris Studios in New York on the evening of May 25. Her 
program included three of the Bach preludes and fugues, 
Schumann’s Papillons, Op. 2, two Chopin numbers and two 
by Liszt. Miss Roslyn is a ‘pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
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Morris, under whose tutelage she has developed into a 
pianist of great promise. Although this young musician is 
but sixteen years of age, she already has appeared in entire 
recitals at the MacDowell Club and Mehlin Hall, and on 
both occasions was greeted with genuine enthusiasm. She has 
poise, technical brilliance and power, and excellent tone 
control and color, At the recital at the studios of her 
teachers, she was especially well received in the Liszt Hun- 
garian Fantasie, to which Mr. Morris played the second 
piano, 


Arthur Hartmann on Violin Mastery 


From Violin Mastery, by Frederick H. Martens 
(Stokes, N. Y.) 

“Violin playing is really no abstract mystery. It’s as 
clear as geography, in a way; one might say the whole art 
is bounded on the South by the G string, on the North by 
the E string, on the West by the string-hand—and that’s 
about as far as the comparison may be carried out. 

“The point is, there are definite boundaries, whose technical 
and esthetic limits may be extended, and territorial annexa- 
tions made through brain power, mental control. To me, 
Violin Mastery means taking this little fiddle box in hand 
(and Mr, Hartmann suited action to word by raising the lid 
of his violin case and drawing forth his beautiful 1711 
Strad), and doing just what | want with it. And that 
means having the right finger on the right place, at the right 
time—but don’t forget that to be able to do this, you must 
have forgotten to think of your fingers as fingers. They 
should be simply unconscious slaves of the artist’s psychic 
expression, absolutely subservient to his ideal. Too many 
people reverse the process and become slaves to their fingers. 

THE Pros_eM or TECHNIC. 

“Technic, for instance, in its mechanical sense, is a much 
exaggerated microbe of-‘materia musica.’ All technic must 
conform to its instrument. The violin was made to suit 
the hand, not the hand to suit the violin; hence, its: technic 
must be based on a natural logic of hand movement. The 
whole problem of technical control is encountered in the 
first change of position on the violin. If we violinists could 
play in but one position, there would be no technical problem. 
It is not a question of a method, but just a process based on 
pure reason, the working out of rational principles,” 

“Could you give me a few guiding rules, a few Beatitudes, 
as it were, for the serious student to follow?” I asked Mr. 
Hartmann. Though the artist smiled at the idea of Beati- 
tudes for the violinist, yet he was finally amiable enough to 
give me the following, telling me I would have to take them 
for what they are worth: 

Nine BEAtITUDES FOR VIOLINISTS. 

“Blessed are they who early in life approach Bach, for 
their love and veneration for music will multiply with the 
years. 

“Blessed are they who remember their own early struggles, 
for their merciful criticism will help others to a greater 
achievement and furtherance of the Divine Art. 

“Blessed are they who know their own limitations, 
they shall have joy in the accomplishment of others. 

“Blessed are they who revere the teachers—their own or 
those of others—and who remember them with credit. 

“Blessed are they who, revering the old masters, seek out 
the newer ones and do not begrudge them a hearing or two. 

“Blessed are they who work in obscurity, nor sound the 
trumpet, for Art has ever been for the few, and shuns the 
vulgar blare of ignorance. 

“Blessed are they whom men revile as futurists and 
modernists, for Art can evolve only through the medium 
of iconoclastic spirits. 

“Blessed are they who unflinchingly serve their Art, for 
thus only is their happiness to be gained. 

“Blessed are they who have many enemies, for 
pegs will never fit into round holes.” 


Theo Van Yorx to Teach All Summer 


The new vocal studio of Theo Van Yorx at 4 West 
Fortieth street, opposite the Public Library, will remain 
open for the summer, Mr. Van Yorx’s association with all 
branches of the vocal art for the past thirty years makes 
his conclusions of value to vocal teachers and students of 
voice, His professional activities as tenor soloist for many 
years have embraced the oratorio, concert, recital and 
church fields and his long experience as a teacher of the 
voice eminently fits him to be of aid to those who are de- 
sirous of studying with one who brings a message based 
on a broad experience of singer, artist and teacher. 


for 
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Marie de Kyzer’s Studio Recital 

Marie De Kyzer presented two of her pupils, Elise Meyer, 
soprano, and Allesandro Marino, tenor, at a musicale which 
she gave at her New York studio on May 23. The audience 
was delighted with the work of these two talented singers. 
Later in the evening Miss De Kyzer responded to the in- 
sistent demands of her guests, and sang a group of songs 
and a duet with Duncan R, Cumming, tenor, another of 
her pupils. Miss De Kyzer recently gave a dance for 
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her pupils at her new house in Jackson Heights, L. I. She 
will continue her teaching until the second week in July, 
when she leaves for her summer home at Shelter Harbor, 
Westerly, R. I. 

Miss De Kyzer has had a very successful season, filling 
numerous concert engagements, and teaching a limited 
number of pupils, several of whom she has succeeded in 
placing in responsible positions, covering stage, concert, 
oratorio and church work. 


Andreas Dippel to ( Open Studio 


Andreas Dippel, formerly administrative manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and general director of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, will open his studio for 
Stage Deportment and Operatic Training at 15 West 39th 
street, to be known as The Andreas Dippel Operatic In- 
stitute. 

There is a strong movement prevailing from coast to coast 
for the further development of grand opera, with many 
new operatic enterprises already functioning and others under 
preparation, Having himself done pioneer work in this 
direction, Mr, Dippel is well aware of the fact that there 
will shortly be a great demand for American operatic talent 
which needs adequate training in the stage routine work, 
such as the vocal student cannot usually get from his sing- 
ing teacher, 

Encouraged by his past experience in discovering and 
developing quite a number of singers who became great 
favorites with the music loving public, Mr. Dippel feels 
that by limiting his own producing activity and devoting a 
good deal of his time to this new field, he can be of great 
service to the young, talented music students and the new 
opera enterprises alike, 

Only students with sufficiently advanced musical education, 
who show the necessary prerequisites for a successful career 
in grand or light opera, will be considered. 

Mr. Dippel wishes to make it perfectly clear that no 
singing lessons will be given at the institute and that stu 
dents may continue their vocal studies with their private 
teachers or conservatories of music. 

The tuition includes musical training, acting, perfect dic- 
tion, correct interpretation and every detail as to histrionic 
deportment in a repertory of English, French, German and 
Italian roles, 

Mr. Dippel has also been engaged by the new Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia to conduct its class for 
Stage Deportment and Operatic Training. 


Maier and Pattison to Give New Works 

On June 11 Guy Maier gave a young people's concert at 
the Town Hall of Milton, Mass. This was a post-season 
event and immediately thereafter Mr. Maier left for Maine 
where he will spend the summer. 

During the season just past Maier and Pattison have ap- 
peared with six orchestras: the Philadelphia, the Chicago, the 
Minneapolis, the Rochester Philharmonic, the Philadelphia 
Philharmonic and Koussevitzky’s Paris Orchestra. The lat- 
ter appearance was Mr. Koussevitzky’s opening concert of 
his Paris series, In the course of these orchestral appear- 
ances, the two pianists presented the Mozart E flat double 
concerto (with Arthur Shattuck at the third piano) four 
times, and the Leo Sowerby’s ballad seven times. For next 
season Maier and Pattison are already engaged to appear 
with the Boston Symphony, with the Detroit Symphony at 
Pittsburgh, and others are pending. They will introduce two 
new works, a Jazz Scherzo by Hill, which they expect to 
create a sensation, and a new piano concerto by Arthur 
Bliss. 
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TITO SCHIPA AND 
FAMILY. 
The Chicago Opera tenor, his 
and little daughter, 
who ia the godchild of 
Titta Ruffo, 


wife 

Klena 
Calli-Curci and 
sailed on the Conte Verde on 
May 31, bound for Italy, 
where they will pass the sum 
returning early in the 
(Photo © by Underwood 

& Underwood) 


mer, 


fall 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 
(A) Returning earlier in the season on the 8. 8. Drottning- 
holm after successes in opera and concert in Sweden, and 
(B) snapped at the Lindsborg, Kans., Festival, one of the 
most important of a full season of concert engagements. 


PAUL WHITEMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA OF TWENTY-FIVE 
MUSICIANS 
returned from a three weeks’ spring tour through the West, having been greeted 
everywhere by crowded houses and acclaimed by the press. The picture shows 
Mr. Whiteman and his men at the foot of Niagara Falls. In Toronto, Mr. 
Whiteman was informed to his great joy that he is no longer the only person of 
that name, Poul Whiteman, Jr., having been born a week ago Friday in New 
York. The orchestra will spend the summer rehearsing new programs, and in 
the early fall will leave for a trans-continental tour. In the picture Mr, White- 
man is the man with the widest waist and the widest smile. Highest in the 
group is George Gershwin, composer. Third from the right in the rear row is 
Manager F. 0. Coppicus of New York, who handled the tour. (Photo © Cole- 
grove Studios) 
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ROYAL DADMUN, 
who scored a personal success at the 
Ann Arbor Festival recently when he 


sang the baritone solos in the premiere 
of Delius’ Sea Drift. 





SUZANNE CLOUGH, 
mezzo soprano, photographed on board 
the 8. 8. Columbus, sailing for Ply- 
mouth and then to Berlin for sia 
months’ study in the latter city. Miss 
Clough is well known locally, having been 
one of the principal singers for two 
seasons at the Riesenfeld theaters. Dur- 
ing the last year she has been studying 
with Mme. Schoen-Renee and this well 
known New York teacher has taken her 
promising pupil for sie months’ study 
with her in Berlin. Miss Clough will 
have a lesson every day, both in voice 
and language. She will make her New 
York debut in recital during the early 
part of November. 
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EASTWARD BOUND. 
A group of adopted New Yorkers going back for a summer 
vacation in Hurope.. Right to left: Willem Mengelberg, 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; Artur 
Bodanzky, Metropolitan Opera conductor; Sir Edgar Speyer, 
well known baritone; Samuel Thewman, stage manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Sam Bottenheim, personal repre- 
sentative of Mr. Mengelberg; Georg Schiitzendorf, baritone 

of the Metropolian Opera. 


JACQUES MALKIN, VIOLINIST, AND THREE PUPILS. 

(Left to right) Theodore Takaroff, winner of the gold medal, 

New York Music Week Contest; Mark Schwartz and Harry 

Glickman, both graduates of the Malkin School of Music, 
class of 1924. 


WILHELM BACHAUS 
enjoying @ leisure hour at Venice, prior to his two concert 
appearances at Milan which brought him a tremendous 
success. The gentleman on the right is Georg Kugel, the 
Vienna manager, who directed Bachaus’ recent tours of 
Austria, Italy and Poland. Mrs. Kugel is seen in the center. 


IN MUNICH. 


Ethel Leginska with five German playmates, photographed 
in the German city last month. 
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PERCY GRAINGER. 
The above snapshot was taken of Percy Grainger while the 
composer-pianist was hiking in the California desert, where 
he spent a few days before sailing from San Francisco, on 
ay 21, for Australia. 


THE FLONZALEY QUARTET, 
now touring in Europe. Its American tour neat season will 
be transcontinental in scope, including a seventh visit to the 
Pacific Coast. The members, left to right, are Adolfo Betti, 
first violin; Alfred Pochon, second violin; Iwan D’Archam- 
beau, cello, and Felicien D'Archambeau, viola, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


BEATRICE MACK, 
whose operatic successes in Italy have been chronicled in 
this paper, and whose auspicious debut in America as Gilda 
in Rigoletto, with the Papalardo Opera Company, was re- 
cently mentioned here, strengthened and confirmed the im- 
pression she made then by singing the role of Micaela in 
Carmen at only two days’ notice in a performance at the 
Manhattan Opera House on May 25. There was nothing 
but commendation for her singing and her sympathetic act- 
ing. Miss Mack received her entire vocal training in the 
New York studios of Bessie Bowie. (American Photo 
Service, Inc.) 


A FETE IN SWITZERLAND. 
Every year on the day dedicated to St, Ignatius, July 31, 
there is a celebration at the home of Ignace Paderewski, 
Rion Bosson-Morges, Switzerland. This snapshot shows 
Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski with a group of friends assembled 
last year to celebrate the day. The third figure from the 
left, in front, is Ernest Urchs, of Steinway & Sons, a close 

personal friend of Paderewski. 





GUESTS AT THE DINNER GIVEN FOR RENIAMINO GIGLI, 


tenor of the Metronolitan Overa Company, following his recent appearance in concert at the Capitol Theater, New Haven, 


Conn. 


soprano, who also sang at this concert and scored a great success; and Gigli’s secretary. 


The photograph shows: (seated, second from the left) Vito Carnavali, Gigli’s accompanist ; Gigli; Abby Morrison, 


(Photo by Sterling Studio, 
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ELISABETH KUYPER, 
distinguished European woman conductor, composer and 
pianist, who is now in America and will appear as gueat 
conductor and in concerts of her own compositions. 
(Blank-Olsen photo) 





ROSA RAISA, HER FATHER, AND 
LAZAR 8. SAMOILOFF. 
Mr. Samoiloff feels proud that Mme. Raisa was awarded a 
gold medal in La Scala Theater, Milan, in acknowledgment 
of her success in creating the soprano role of Boito's neu 
opera, Nero. 


ROSA PONSELLE’S FIRST VISIT TO EUROPE. 
Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan prima donna, sailed on the 8. S 
Leviathan ten days ago for her first visit to Hurope and 
particularly to Italy, the land from which her parents came, 
though she herself is a native-born and thorough American. 
Left to right: Samuel Geneen, president of National Con 
certs, Inc., Miss Ponselle’s managers; Miss Ponselle herself, 
Maestro Romano Romani, and Edith Prilik, Miss Ponselle’s 

secretary. 
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SUMMER TIME BRINGS LITTLE CHANGE IN THE 
GENERAL ROUTINE OF FRANK LA FORGE’S STUDIO 


Distinguished Pianist-Composer Works on, While His Many Artist Pupils Come and Go, Many of Them Taking Advantage 
of Vacation Time to Increase Their Lessons—Too Busy Here for California Master Class—Promises Himself 
a Vacation Next Year—Discusses Relation of Student and Teacher—To Visit Quaint Old 
Rothenberg on Next Trip Abroad 


On being received into the studio of Frank LaForge, the 
well known pianist-composer, the visitor suddenly found 
himself in an atmosphere of unusual charm. Mr. LaForge 
himself radiates tranquillity combined with unaffected sim- 
plicity and dignity. There is about him none of that ex- 
cessive haste and rush and bustle that are said to be our 
chief American fault. His studio is in a quiet street run- 
ning off from the west side of Central Park. The en- 
trance is through a gate down a path and up a short flight 
of stairs in what must have been once a private residence 
of wealth and distinction. The LaForge-Bertimen Studios, 
which are reached through an ante-chamber, are of very 
unusual dimensions for this crowded and cramped New 
York, where everything is usually sacrificed to the greatest 
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rental value in the smallest space. It is bright, high-ceil- 
inged, silent, and shows on every side the hand of the artist 
in its tasteful decoration, the arrangement of the furniture, 
and the lover of beauty in the flowers and ferns that fill 
the sun-parlor extending over the court. : 

There is a full-sized concert grand piano and on it and 
About the walls are pictures of the many noted artists whom 
Mr. LaForge has accompanied or coached or with whom he 
has been associated in artistic undertakings, all of them 
autographed with phrases that express the gratitude or 
appreciation of the work Mr. LaForge has done for them 
or with them. 

Mr, LaForge received the visitor in a singularly affable 
way, notably quiet and devoid of gush. One’s business is 
soon stated—an interview—the opinion of this distinguished 
teacher upon the general subject of summer classes, 

“Why,” said Mr. La Forge, “I evidently believe in them 
since I indulge in them myself. I have promised myself 
that next year I might consider the other sort of self- 
indulgence—a little holiday—and even this year I am plan- 
ning to get away in August for a short trip to visit my 
many friends on the Pacific Coast.” 

“But not a California master class?” Tee ae 

“No, in spite of having received three flattering invita- 
tions to conduct master classes on the Coast, I have de- 
cided not to do so, this season at least.. My studio is re- 
markably cool and comfortable. Even in hot weather the 
high ceilings and the windows on every side provide cool 
and comfort, and it is delightfully quiet.” 

“But is summer a good time to work?” 

“None better. There is a certain atmosphere of freedom 
from other excitements in summer that conduces to the best 
sort of study. I consider the summer classes in many ways 
of the highest importance. They afford opportunities for 
people to get to New York who find it impossible during 
the busy winter season, and the summer gives people a 
chance to get their minds on their work in a way that is not 
always possible among the distractions of the winter.” 

“Of course, during the opera and concert season every- 
body is rushed to death,” 

“Not only that,” said Mr. LaForge, “but there are many 
who are actively engaged during the winter season. Among 
my pupils are opera singers, teachers, accompanists, con- 
cert artists, all occupied with the making of their careers.” 

“You mean that the artists, after they are actually 
launched, come back to you for additional work?” 

“Some of them scarcely leave me at all except when they 
are on the road. Evén when an artist is busy singing lead- 
ing roles at the Metropolitan, appearing in concerts, or 
accompanying some noted recitalist, he still may feel that 
he needs artistic guidance—coaching, as it is called—and 
he comes to me for it, or just continues along after the 
preliminary work in the studio is completed and he is 
launched in his career.” 

“It seems that, for the artist, study never ends.” 

“That is certainly true, At least it is a fact that develop- 
ment continues always, and then there is the psychology of 
the teacher as opposed to the psychology of the artist, though 
both are often merged into one, teacher may become artist 
and artist, teacher.” 

“Perhaps I should say observer and observed, artist 
and critic or audience. he advanced teacher puts himself 
in the place of the audience, but an educated audience able 
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not only to sense what is wrong but also to correct it. The 
longest and slowest part of the artist’s development is self- 
criticism. It'takes years to learn to stand off and observe 
one’s self. Indeed, it is probably really in most cases an 
artist's observation that leads to his progress. He instinc- 
tively feels whether he is pleasing or not, and gradually de- 
velops along the lines of suggestion thus received.” 

“And the teacher, you think, may take the place of the 
audience ?” ‘ 

“But that is exactly what the teacher does! Audiences 
help in the development when the performer is really pre- 
pared. Many singers and players think if they can only get 
before the public they would develop, but if this happens 
too soon, it is of no value to the performer. The teacher 
is a trained observer, an observer who has, himself, played 
the part of solo artist on innumerable occasions*-and, in 
my case, also played the part of accompanist with double 
opportunity for observation of public results and reactions. 
It is nearly twenty years since I began my professional 
career, and have given hundreds of concerts in all parts of 
the world with artists such as Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, 
Matzenauer, Alda, and other of the world’s greatest artists.” 

“But does allthis apply to the pupils who come to you 
in the summer?” 

“Exactly the same. There is very little difference be- 
tween summer and winter classes. Many of the winter 
pupils continue through the summer, and some who have 


time for only a few le$sons during thejwinter embrace the; 


summer opportunity.” ' 

“But there must also be people who come to you in the 
summer who could come at no other time?” 

“That is true, too, They come from all parts of the 
country, many of them teachers who come for a course of 
intensive study, but as for being in any way different from 
others, that is not the case. They are all artists, teachers 
or students who are ambitious to progress beyond whatever 
point of success or eminence they may have already 
reached.” 

“I have talked with some of them,” I said, “and they 
have told me what a wonderful inspiration the summer 
classes are. One lady told me the inspiration of a master 
class she attended gave her courage to go on with the 
pioneer work in her own little city.” 

“It is easy to see how that would be the case,” said Mr. 
“Touring about the country as I have done, go- 
ing into all cities, great and small, I have been impressed at 
the fine work many of the pioneers are doing, building up 
the musical life in their own communities almost single- 
handed. Naturally for such musicians to come into an 
atmosphere where everything is art must be enormously 
restful. They find everyone about them speaking their own 
language, understanding and in sympathy with their hopes 
and aims. Instead of constantly being on the defensive, or 
explaining themselves ‘ahd their art, they find every person 
they come in contact with thinking their thoughts and shar- 
ing their hopes and fears.” 

“And then,” I said, “it must be a wonderful experience 
to those who have never known any of the great artists, 
who have never been abroad for study, to come into daily 
contact with people who have, or with the great artists 
themselves. Your four years with Leschetizky and the 
fact that you have lived and played in Europe cannot fail 
to give them a European inspiration, and the thought of your 
association as teacher and accompanist as well as friend with 
so many great artists must act as a tremendous urge.” 

“Certainly it must,” answered Mr. LaForge. “I think 
few people realize that one of our chief problems in Amer- 
ica is the isolation of so many fine talents. Instead of drift- 
ing with the current there is no current for them to drift 
with. What stimulus for a gifted operatic artist is there 
in places where there is no opera? What encouragement 
can it be for an artist who wins the plaudits of his own 
people but who realizes instinctively that he could not face 
comparison with real artists before cultured audiences?” 

“When you say that you make me realize what an im- 
portant mission the touring artist has.” 

“T have always felt so—though, of course, so far as art 
goes, one simply does the best he can and lets results take 
care of themselves.” 

“And the results are, I suppose, an ambition on the part 
of somebody to get to New York to study—to be one of 
the elect.” 

“Something like that must always happen—and, you know, 
they often do come to New York and climb right up to 
the top. Generally they continue their study long after 
they have arrived’ There is, for instance, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, the successful young’ baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who will be one of the artists of the Alda-Metro- 
politan Quartet next season. ‘Mr. Tibbett has been work- 
ing with me two years and it was I who took him down to 
sing for Mr. Gatti-Casazza. He has had a splendid oppor- 
tunity at the Metropolitan, having appeared almost forty 
times in this his first season. His success as Valentin in 
Faust and Silvio in Pagliacci was very marked and he also 
won recognition in many smaller parts. Many people do 
not know that Mr. Tibbett had a fine success in the per- 
formance of King Lear given at the Earl Carroll Theater 
a year ago, and had excellent notices as a Shakespearean 
actor. All of this has helped him distinctly in the histrionic 
part at the Metropolitan. Florence Barbour, one of the 
most talented accompanists who have come from the La 
Forge-Berimen Studios, will be the accompanist for the 
Alda-Metropolitan Quartet on their fall tour. Miss Bar- 
bour toured last year with Mme. Frances Alda and with 
Mme. Marie Sundelius, Kathryn Kerin, who accompanied 
Mme, Julia Claussen on her tour of Norway and Sweden 
last year, appeared. with- Mme. Claussen and-Rafaelo Diaz 
in the benefit concert at Carnegie Hall, May 11. Elinor 
Remick Warren, who made a distinct impression with Mme. 
Florence Easton in her Aeolian Hall recital last year, as 
well as on her tour, has been re-engaged by Mme. Easton 
for next season. Miss Warren’s songs and delightful solo 
playing have added much to her success. John A. Thoms, 

ianist, director of the Westminster Choral Society of 

ilmington, Delaware, which recently gave three perform- 
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ances of Victor Herbert’s Fortune Teller to sold out 
houses . . .” 

“Wait a minute!” I interrupted. “How does Mr. Thoms 
manage to study with you in New York and conduct a 
choral society in Wilmington at the same time?” 

“Why, he comes to me for his lessons,” said Mr, LaFor 
“That is not unusual; they come from many distant ci 
for lessons, . . . and while I am on the subject, I m 
not forget Erin Ballard, accompanist for Mme. Alda 
three years and before that one year with Mme. Matz 
auer. Sometimes people forget her name but as soon as 
mention the little girl with the wonderful red hair acc 
panying everything by memory, they recall her immediat 
if they have once seen or heard her play. Miss Balla 
taking a rest from public work until little two-year- 
Sandy is old enough to spare her part of the time, but 
is faithfully practicing _— and gave a very success 
Aeolian Hall recital in vember. She also gave a 
ful piano recital with entirely different program Satur 
night, May 24, here in the studio. George Vause, who acco 
panies Mme. Matzenauer, is re-engaged by her for the conte 
ing season, but it is impossible to mention them all, sq 
many of them prominent and others well on their way 
toward success, 

“Not many studios give their students the number of pu 
lic appearances which our pupils enjoy. Every month 
have our Noonday Musicale at Aeolian Hall and then the 
are innumerable studio recitals. We have had about twent 
five this winter, the last one being a program of Ma 
Dowell’s music. Mrs. MacDowell honored us by bei 
our guest on this occasion and spoke enthusiastically to t 
pupils after the program. This summer we have a reci 
scheduled for each Friday night. Most of these will 
given by individual artist-pupils, but sometimes a combina- 
tion of two will give the rogram. There will also be sey- 
eral concerts in Aeolian Hall.” . 

“It must be an inspiration even to yourself to have peo 
about you who are doing things in a big way in the mus 
world, but how about your dwn compositions? With 
this work, I do not see how you find time “for it.” " ' 

“I do not find time for it, and that is one of the things 
I have promised myself to do sometime in the near future; 
to arrange my schedule so as to have a certain amount o 
time for myself. I want to write more songs and also mu- 
sic in larger forms.” : 

“Don't you sometimes long to get back to the quiet of 
Europe, its antiquity and its associations with the great 
masters of the past?” 

“I guess we all do, sometimes—or, perhaps not all, for I 
know some people who seem to have not the slightest in- 
terest in the 4 nad where the great composers lived. 


have a photograph of the house where Beethoven died in 


Reyal Atelier photo 
A CORNER OF THE LA FORGE STUDIO 


Vienna, taken just before it was torn down, It is one of 
the few photographs of it, for little notice was taken of the 
house when it was demolished. No one seemed to be in- 
terested, even musicians who passed the house every day 
did not know of its history.” 

“I understand how you feel,” I said. “I have the same 
love for antiquity and veneration for the ‘great ple of 
the past. I just love to wander around in the old quarters 
of the European cities, and Nurenberg is a joy.” 

“Nurenberg, yes. But have you even been to Rothen- 


burg ?” 

“No, I never have. Where is it?” 

“Not far from Nurenberg. It takes about three hours 
to get there from Nurenberg because the trains are very 
slow. It is an old Bavarian city. The real name of it is 
Rothenburg ob der Tauber. I gave annual concerts there 
for four years preceding the war for the benefit of the 
society which exists for the prevention of the modernizing 
of the town. Bertimen, Werrenrath, Van Hoose, Casini 
and others helped me and made them quite important 
“eVents. I was made an honorary citizen of the town.” 

“But how in the world did you ever happen to get to 
such a Pp as Rothenburg?” 

“Well, I used to wander around in the summer time, 
during the vacation, and people asked me if I had ever seen 
the most truly antique place in Europe. And, of course, I 
said I hadn't, and.they advised me to go to Rothenburg. 
So I did, and when I got there I became acquaifted wit 

one of the leaders in the movement to preserve the old town 
in its medieval state, and I was so interested that I offered 
my services to do whatever I could for the cause. Some day 
I hope to go back.” 

“So do I,” I said. “Some day when we are a littie less 
busy. Meantime your work here is too useful to lay 
GOR. 6s 0 

“And so it is!” E, P. 
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Cortot Holds Interest of Paris 


Paris, May 15.—Within the past two weeks, Alfred Cortot 
has performed the phenomenal task of holding six class 
sessions of four hours each, playing as many recitals on 
alternate days and performing a Beethoven concerto at the 
first concert of the Beethoven Festival which Walter Dam- 
rosch is directing. Cortot, the recitalist and the master, is 
preéminent in Paris. His Course in Interpretation, for 
which the pianists from the David Mannes Music School in 
New York are now in Paris, is being given in one of the 
smaller concert halls to house the several hundred listeners 
and the seventy-five players; his series of ten recitals cover- 
ing the same program as the course—Nineteenth Century 
Masterpieces A Piano Literature—is crowding the Salle des 
Concerts du Conservatoire for each program. However gen- 
erally true it may be that an artist finds greater appreciation 
in other countries than in his own, it is not true of Cortot, 
-whose great successes abroad only equal those at home. 

Even the balcony of the Salle des Agriculteurs, where the 
course is being held under the auspices of the Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique, is filled with listeners, many of whom 
bring opera glasses so as to watch carefully his fingerings 
and the annotations he makes on the music of the students, 
Among the pianists there is only one reminder of the Paris 
of “La Vie Bohéme:” a young man whose hair reaches to 
his shoulders, who wears the familiar flowing black tie and 
the unusually enormous black hat, who carries much music 
under his arm. Otherwise the student body assembled on 
the first day might have gathered in New York, or Chicago. 
Here and there one saw the fashionable dilletante, unwilling 
to miss the opportunity—even though it meant four hours 
of concentrated listening—of hearing Cortot’s spoken inter- 
pretations. One reason for the unusually large gathering 
of students at this time is the fact that last year M. Cortot 
did not give the course in Paris. He gave it, however, at 
the Mannes School in New York, where Berthe Bert, his 
assistant, had prepared the ‘students. Mlle. Bert brought the 
students frém the New York school—five of whom are sent 
on Scott scholarships—to Paris and also a number of other 
Americans, 

Remarkable indeed is the rapidity with which Cortot has 
coérdinated the players, representing several different nation- 
alities—among them, besides the French, American, English 
and German—into a group which understands the essential 
qualities he demands, a group in which the individuals drop, 
with each lesson, more and more whatever they possess of 
eccentricity in technic and interpretation. Cortot veritably 
develops the imagination of each player in the process of 
criticism, does actually mold the not-quite unified sections 
of the student's interpretation into. a whole. He uses vivid 
word pictures, colors, dramatic force; his prose is rich with 
poetic similes. He likens a Weber sonata to a medieval 
legend, bringing a theme from Tristan and Isolde to express 
the same sentiment as that of one of the Weber themes; em- 

ploys the rhythm of the Blue Danube as a model for the 
pret Be of Schuman’s Pantalon et Colombine from the 
Carnival, and a reminder of the Berceuse for the “Chopin” 
of the same work. Whatever may be the acquired emotional 
reticence of the student, it must melt under the fire of such 
a personality, leaving the merged feeling and thought freer 
for expression, It is not astonishing, inasmuch as Cortot 
is a litteratéur well known for his articles on music, that 
he should be exceptionally articulate. But this very articu- 
lateness strengthens the intensity of a communication which 
is made not only through music but also through language. 

The course and the recital series extend through May. 
In June the French pianist will give some special classes 
for the Americans, at which Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, directors 
of the New York school, probably will be present. In June 
also, when the study will be less intensive, the Americans 
will have opportunities to visit the cathedrals, museums and 
other places of interest in and near Paris. . 


A Return Engagement for Ethelynde Smith 


On April 28, Ethelynde Smith, the well known soprano, 
filled a return recital engagement at the State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash., with Margaret Paige at the piano. 
Miss Smith was heard at this school last season, and at 
her recent recital presented an entirely different program. 
The composers represented were Wagner Loewe, Strauss, 
Brahms, Charpentier, Rabey, Weckerlin, Samuel R. Gaines, 
Lily Strickland, James H. Rogers, Harriet Ware, H. T. 
Burleigh, Homer Samuels, Katherine Davis, Julia E. Fox, 
John Densmore and Pearl Curran, the last five in the 
group of children’s songs. The faculty and student body 
at the school were very enthusiastic in their praise of Miss 
Smith’s singing, and demanded two encores at the close of 
the program. 


Barozzi in Europe 


Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian court violinist and pro- 
tege of Queen Marie of that country, who has been con- 
certizing in America during the past season, sailed on the 
Franconia, May 31. He will be abroad for six weeks, which 
time he will devote to rest and recreation after his Amer- 
ican concert season. During June he will be the guest in 
London of Albert Hill, a well known collector of historic 
violins. Mr. Barozzi returns from Europe about the middle 
of July and will summer at the Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, N. Y., where he has before been a guest, active in 
the social life of the mountain resort. 


Artist Pupils of Mrs. A. M. Virgil Heard 


On Friday afternoon, June 6, three artist-pupils of Mrs. 
A. M. Virgil were heard in recital at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, assisted by J. Thurston Noe, organist. The three 
young pianists displayed admirable talent and efficient train- 
ing. Joseph R. Ganci played a Schumann Novelette, a 
Czerwonky prelude arranged by himself and the Verdi-Liszt 
Rigoletto concert paraphrase. A facile technic, suppleness 
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of wrist and brilliant execution distinguished his _perform- 
ance. The Brassin arrangement of the Magic Fire scene 
from Die Walkiire (Wagner), Rachmanino ; Elegie and 
a Chopin etude in F major were pleasingly interpreted by 
Helen Svenson, who had good tone and expression. Ida 
Iacapraro had a brilliant style and technical assurance in a 
Waltz Brilliante by Mana-Zucca, the Chopin “Butterfly” 
etude and Chopin’s polonaise, op. p. 33. 

Mr. Noe opened and closed the program with organ 
numbers, rendering the chorale from a suite by Bartlett and 
Lemmens’ Marche Triumphale in musicianly manner. 

All of the artists were heartily received. 


Ethel Grow Both Art Artist and Judge 


On May 14, Rutland, Vermont, revived its festivals after 
many years with a concert at the "Armory under the auspices 
of the Rutland Musical Art Society, at which Ethel Grow 
was the only artist and the sole judge of the choral concert. 
The choruses were marked on ten qualities and copies of 
these points had been sent them. All of the choruses agreed 
that the judgment was just. Of this affair the editor of the 
Rutland Herald writes: “Brandon and Middlebury, with 
Ethel Grow, soloist, carried off the honors at last night's 
musical festival. Miss Grow opened the evening of music 
with a group of Italian songs. Responding to a recall 
she sang Dearest, by Sidney Homer. Saint-Saens’ Amour, 
Viens Aider displayed the power and fullness of her lower 
register, the lighter numbers setting forth its more flexible 
quality. The second group included Wings of Night by 
Winter Watts, I Am Thy Harp by Huntington Woodman, 
The Crystal Gazer by Walter Kramer (which was enthusias- 
tically received), Recall Our Love by Ethelbert Nevin (a 
pretty bit of sentiment and melody), A Song of Spring by 
Jane Cathcart (a sprightly offering), Dawn by Pearl Curran 
(a charming piece of color and atmosphere). As encores 
Miss Grow sang Banjo Song and Requiem by Sidney Homer, 
the latter set to the stately words of the epitaph on the tomb 
of Robert Louis Stevenson; and Hailuli by Coquard.” 

The audience was large and the festival was a financial 
as well as an artistic success and is to be made permanent 
with a regular festival organization. This one was due to 
the courage and enterprise of Mrs. Martha Bucklin, of 
Rutland and Chicago. 

A new three-part choral for women’s voices in manuscript, 
by Rosalie Housman, entitled The Gift, received its first 
presentation at a closed meeting of the Washington Heights 
Musical Club May 15, sung by the club chorus directed by 
Ethel Grow, and was so well liked that it was repeated. 
It has charm as well as musicianship, the weaving together 
of the three voices being most interesting and working out 
lovely effects. 


Prof. Hermann Kretzschmar Dead 


Berlin, May 17.—Prof. Hermann Kretzschmar, the noted 
musicologist, for many years director of the Berlin Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik, died here at the age of seventy-seven 
years. He retired from his post at the Hochschule about 
three years ago on account of ill health and has been seri- 
ously ill for a long time, He previously held professorships 
in the Leipsic and Berlin universities. His analysis of 
symphonic and choral works are internationally known 
and used, H. 1. 


Seibert and McKoy Were Stars 


Henry F. Seibert, the well known concert, church and 
radio organist, and Rev. Dr, McKoy were the attractions 
some time ago at a cuahieiéel service in Reading, Pa. 
Rajah Temple. There was a crowded house of 2,500 people, 
and the two stars left an unforgettable impression. 

Mr. Seibert played a radio program June 8, and another 
on June 
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RevivAL or OLp Operas 


“As the revival of Der Freischiitz has been such a success, do 
you think it probable that some other of the old Coenen might be 
given next season? There must be others that would please pres 
ent day opera-goers. I know that one of Adelina Patti's successes 
in opera was in Crispino e la Comare, but cannot find out if it 
has ever been done in this country, although she sang it for an 
entire season in Paris, I am told.” 

It is a custom of the Metropolitan Opera to include at least one 
old opera in its revivals every season, Last year it was L’Africana; 
this. year, as you say, Der Freischutz. Doubtless some venerable work 
will be included among next season's revivals, a list of which has not 
yet been given out. Crispino e la Comare was revived there five or 
six years ago with Scotti as Crispino and-—if memory serves——Frieda 
Hempel as La Comare. It was beautifully done, but did not make a 
success with the public. In Chicago it was done a number of times 
while the late Cleofonte Campanini was at the head of that opera 
company. Galli-Curci sang it there in some of her early seasons, 


Giuseppe CAMPANARI 


“I am taking the opportunity of asking you a few questions 
which undoubtedly you will be able to answer, (1) Two well 
known talking machine companies, for whom Giuseppe Campanari 
made records, say that he is dead, while on page 2 of your April 
24 issue I find an ad. reading ‘Giuseppe Campanari, baritone, late 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will accept pupils. Address, 
ete., ete,’ (2) Is Nellie Melba at the head of the Melba Opera 
Company that is now touring Australia, and does she do any 

singing now? (3) What has become of Herman Jadlowker? 

Thanking you in advance for this information.” 

The Musica Courier is correct in stating that Giuseppe Cam 
panari is still living and teaching. There are other Campanaris and 


possibly that is where the mistake has occurred. It would seem as “if 
the talking machine people should be notified of the mis-statement. 

Mme. Melba i is at the head of her own company and is now touring 
in Australia. She recently sang the role of Mimi in La Boheme. Last 
year when in England she was heard in concert and recitals 

Jadlowker is now in Berlin, He has deserted “grand” opera for the 
better paying light opera. 

Correct PRONUNCIATION OF LUCCHESE 
“Would you be kind enough to tell me the correct pronunciation 
of Josephine Lucchese’s name?” 

Since the last inquiry about the pronunciation of Miss Lucchese’s 
name it is from no less an authority than the singer herself. that the 
corzeat pronunciation has been received through C., Hammer of the 

Philadelphia Grand Opera Association. It is well known that Miss 


Lucchese is one of the bright particular stars in the San Carlo Opera 


Company, and has met with great success wherever heard. She is an 
American girl born in San Antonio, Texas, of Italian parents, The 
proper pronunciation of her name is “Loo-kay-seh,” the “s” as in 
“sent,” the “eh’’ short, as in “bet,” and the accent on the second 
syllable. If you imagine the charming young singer to be Irish and 
call her “Lou Casey” you will be correct enough for all practical 
purposes. 
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Grainger Presents Delius Works to America 


Ever since his arrival in America in 1914, Percy Grainger 
has been consistent in declaring his unbounded admiration 
for the genius of Frederick Delius and in rating him as the 
greatest of all living composers. On April 28, in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and on April 30, at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, Grainger conducted two of Delius’ largest and most 
representative works—North Country Sketches for orches- 
tra, and The Song of the High Hills, for chorus and 
orchestra, in the presentation of which he had an orchestra 
of ninety-four performers and 250 voices of the Bridgeport 
Oratorio Society. On the programs of these concerts 
Grainger made the following statements about the art of 
Frederick Delius in general and of the above-mentioned two 
major works in particular : 


Born at ‘Bradford, Yorkshire, England, of German parents in 1863, 
Frederick Delius is a rare instance of a European composer whose 
creative inspiration was awakened in the New World. Coming to 
Florida as a young man, twenty-one years old, it was the untrammeled 
beauties of the Southern river-scapes and the untutored singing of the 
Southern negroes that stirred his imagination to musical expression 
and determined him to go to Leipsic to increase his knowledge of music. 
Always a lover of the wilds, his art is essentially vocative of virgin 
nature (especially of hills and rivers and the sea) and the most fun- 
damental and enduring of human emotions. These urges are ex- 
pressed in a musical language of great subtlety and complexity in 
which the influence of his four greatest musical admirations—Bach, 
Cronin, Wagner and Grieg—are blended into a strikingly original 
whole. 

Unusually cosmopolitan in his affinities, divorced alike from mod- 
ernistic and anti-modernistic limitations and utterly free from all 
“isms” and esthetic theories, Delius has never affiliated himself with 
any “school” or “movement” but has always remained that rare 
specimen—a genuine individualist. He is (as Bach was in his day) 
essentially a manifestation of cumulative culture; at once an experi- 
mentalist and a conservative. His music is thus curiously independent 
of time and place, is swayed by no ep al tary crazes or 
artistic fashions, being always an inevitable expression of wondrously 
deep and always strongly personal feeling. One feature that marks 
off Delius sharply from most of his contemporaries is the pregnance of 
his melodic invention. Although primarily a harmonist he is yet 
able to create melodies that are as ingratiating in their simple love- 
liness as any folk-song, as trenchant and pithy as the themes and 
motivs of the great classic and romantic composers. 

Both the Delius works on this program are examples of “nature- 
music,”’ voicing feelings aroused by memories of contact with nature. 
While North Country Sketches (reflecting the comparatively gentler 
and more domesticated scenes of Northumbria) show us the composer 
in his more wistful and “impressionistic” moods, The Song of the High 
Hills (inspired by Alpine nature in all its virgin austerity) reveals 
the most cosmic and lofty flights of his muse. 

The concerts at Bridgeport, Conn, (April 28, 1924) and New York 
City (April 30, 1924) constitute the first occasions on which any of 
the largest works of Frederick Delius have been heard on this con- 
tinent. ° 





Percy Graincer. 


Reardon Pupils in Recital 


Mildred Graham Reardon, well known as a concert 
singer and soprano soloist at the church of St. Nicholas, 
New York City, also has had success as a teacher. On 
May 28, a recital was given in the ball-room of the Cole- 
man House, Asbury Park, N. J., by a few of Mme. Rear- 
don’s advanced students. Emma Rogers, a soprano with 
a voice of promise, opened the program with the Vissi 
D’Arte aria from Tosca, the stirring climax of which was 
given with fine effect, arousing the enthusiasm of her hear- 
ers. This was followed by the Berceuse from Jocelyn, 
Godard, which was artistically sung by Ruth Muth. Agnus 
Dei, Bizet, was rendered by Helen Janke, the possessor of 
a beautiful contralto voice. Melvin Reddon, a young tenor 
with a smooth musical voice which he handles intelligently, 
was heard in Song of Sleep, Somerset; Foggy Dew, Fox, 
and I’m Wearing Awa’, Jean, Foote. 

Bessie Coble, a soprano with a high, flexible voice, sang 
two old English songs—Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary 
and Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces, both arranged by 
Wilson, Later Miss Coble had emphatic success with the 
Shadow Dance from Dinorah. The first part of the pro- 
gram was closed with the Valse Song from Romeo‘ and 
Juliet, done brilliantly by Mme. Forman T. Bailey. Mme. 
Bailey is the soprano soloist of the First M. E. Church in 
Asbury Park and is also in demand as a concert artist. 

Merrill Thompson, a young basso with fine stage presence 
and a voice of power and beauty, sang impressively Out 
of the Deep by Marks, following it with Bohm’s Calm as 
the Night, sung with breadth and finely sustained tone. 
os ended the group with the rollicking Rolling Down to 

io. 

The second part of the program consisted of The Wren 
by Miss Rogers, a group of three songs by Mr. Thompson, 
The Shadow Song by Miss Coble and a group of songs 
by Mme. Bailey. As the large audience filed out of the 
hall, many comments were heard in praise of the work 
of both pupils and teacher. 


An Art Contest 


_ In continuation of its effort to encourage new inspiration 
in American art, Corona Mundi, International Art Center, 
New York, has announced its third annual series of con- 
tests for modern creative work. The new contests, which 
are to be conducted in collaboration with the Master In- 
stitute of United Arts, include a series of six competitions 
for the Alfred C. Bossom, Co-operation-in-art Prizes to 
aggregate more than $1000 in awards. The contests are all 
to be for a modern art work based on the style of primitive 
North American art as seen in the art of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, Aztecs, Toltecs, Mayans, Eskimos, et al. The 
contests will include a modern song, a modern architectural 
design, modern textile design, design for an interior decora- 
tion and a modern costume design. The contests will ter- 
minate successively in November and December, 1924, and 
January, 1925. In each contest there will be three prizes 
of $100, $50 and $25. 

Information in regard to the contest may be had by writ- 
ing to the Contest Department, Corona Mundi, International 
Art Center, 310 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


Krueger to Cancel Chicago Saengerfest 


Emmy Krueger, one of the principal sopranos of the Bay- 
reuth Festival, will not sing at the Chicago Saengerfest, to 
take place June 11, 12 and 13. Miss Krueger had intended 
to sail on June 21, and report for rehearsals at Bayreuth on 
july 2 instead of June 23. Siegfried Wagner, when he was 

e 


ere, consented to this belated arrival. 
that the conductor of the festival, Dr. Muck, insists upon 
all artists being present for rehearsals on June 23. 

_ Under these circumstances, Miss Krueger, after consult- 
ing with the Chicago committee, decided to cancel the Chi- 
cago engagement and report at Bayreuth on time. Miss 


has now cabled . 


June 12, 1924 


FREDERIC DIXON AWAITS WITH INTEREST 
- CONCERT IN HOME STATE. 
The young and talented pianist, who hails from the little 
town of Blair, Nebraska, awaits with much interest his first 
appearance in his home State, where peculiarly enough Mr. 
Dizvon has never played, although he has been heard through- 
out the country. Newt season one of his tours will take him 
to the States of Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota and Mis- 
souri. This season just closed, the pianist made a successful 
tour of the Pacific Coast, appearing with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. He was also well received when he 
played in recital at Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Krueger will return to this country early next year, to sing 
a long string of recitals already booked for her. 


Hadley Opens Willow Grove Concerts with 
Success 


Henry Hadley, who was chosen to conduct at Willow 
Grove during the entire month of June, owing to the death 
of Victor Herbert, opened the series with great success on 
June 2, making a fine impression. Following are the first 
day’s programs: 

Arrernoon (First Concert) 
Overture to the Opera Eileen (by request) 
Adagio Pathetique (first time) : Godard 
Heart O’ Mine (an Irish song—New) (for string orchestra). .Herbert 
Perpetuum Mobile Strauss 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody Liszt 
(Seconp Concert) 
Ballet Music from Prince Igor 
From suite Through the Looking Glass 
Dedication 
In the Garden of Live Flowers 
Fed Little na ass (old Irish) 
an (an Irish ji 

= Arranged for string orchestra by Victor Herbert 
Prelude, Lohengrin 
Selection, Sweethearts 

EveninG (Tuirp Concert) 
Overture, Tannhauser 
Hymn to St, Cecile 
The Love B 
Entr’Acte Orange Blossoms , 
Dance of the Hours from La Gioco 
(Fourts 


nda 
Concert) 
Overture, Mignon 
The Angel’s Serenade : 

(For orchestra by Victor Herbert) 
Badinage 


Kamenoi-Ostrow (by request) : 
(Por orchestra by Victor Herbert) 
Concert Waltz, Roses from the South 
Grand American Famtasy....csccecoscccscccsceteccesoos s 


Strauss 
Herbert 


Courboin’s Season and Master Class 


Charles M. Courboin, the noted Belgian-American organ- 
ist, has had an unusually big spring season, playing re- 
citals in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, (the last 
of which took place in association with Germaine Schnitzer, 
the Austrian pianist, on May 20), in Scranton, Pottsville, 
Wilmington, Norfolk, Dayton and Cincinnati, The months 
of June and July will be devoted to his first master classes, 
which will be held in Scranton, Pa. It is said that the regis- 
tration has been so rapid that nearly all his time is booked. 


Klaiss Pupils Secure Positions 


Viola F. Klaiss, organist of the Palace Theater, Phila- 
delphia, recently had two of her pupils placed in excellent 
positions. Mary Slack has been ad greg assistant pianist 
at the Cross Keys Theater, one of the biggest and most 
beautiful theaters in West Philadelphia. Miss Slack is a 
young musician who has shown decided talent for both the 
piano and organ. Leah Trabich has been made organist of 
one of the theaters in North Philadelphia. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF JENNY LIND 


(Continued from page 7) 
At prima donna’s a patch-work qui re- 
sented to her by the children the United Bag Bos 


her famous tour under P. T. Barnum’s was 





JENNY LIND MEMORIAL 
in Westminster Abbey. 


buried with her. Queen Victoria did not forget the Night- 
ingale who, forty years before, had sung to her so sweetly. 
She who once threw a wreath of laurel at Jenny Lind’s 
feet, sent a wreath of immortals to revere her last sleep. 
In 1888, W. J. Florence, the famous comedian, visited 
Great Malvern Cemetery, and made a sketch of the humble 
monument. A few years later, Nellie Salome Thomas put 





JENNY LIND’S GRAVE 
in Great Malvern Cemetery. From a sketch made by W. J. 
Florence in 1888. 


an American flag on the grave. In the summer of 1922 
Mme. Frieda Hempel, world-famed soprano, whose voice 
musical critics claim is more like the Swedish Nightingale’s 
than the voice of any other living singer, made a special 
pilgrimage to Malvern to honor, with a laurel wreath, the 
ever-present, vital spirit of Jenny Lind. 


Macbeth’s Strenuous Tour 


Increasing popularity and greater achievements in the 
‘concert field with the passing seasons bring with them 
more exacting demands on Florence Macbeth, whose re- 
cent week of activity ernenly stands out unequalled in 
the annals of the concert world. 

Leaving Chicago on Sunday, May 4, Miss Macbeth 
reached Lincoln, Neb. in time for a recital in the Univer- 
sity College Auditorium, Early the next morning a private 
car carried her on a hundred-and-fifty-mile journey into 
Missouri, arriving just in time for her concert at the Uni- 
versity of Maryville. A good night’s rest and then she 
journeyed on to Omaha, Neb., for a concert with the Asso- 
ciated Male Chorus on Thursday night. Leaving immedi- 
ately after the concert on the midnight train for Kansas 
City, she arrived just in time to catch the day train which 
landed her in Tulsa, Okla. for her concert Friday night, 
which was part of the Music Week program there. is 
was followed by another night and oy travel into Kansas 
where she was the star attraction at the Hays Festival on 
Sunday afternoon. Then a rush for her next concert in 
Cincinnati, etc. Six concerts, three thousand miles, one 
night’s sleep, extraordinary energy, a willingness to respond 
to every demand and voice and personality to which all 
succumb, All this was part of a post-opera season concert 
tour of thirty-five concerts in ninety days. 


. New York Symphony to Play in Cuba 


The New York Symphony Orchestra has been invited to 
resent a series of concerts in Havana next season. George 
gles, the concert manager, returned from Cuba last week 
and announced that Harry Harkness Flagler, president of the 
Sym y Society of Néw York, has accepted an invitation 
for four concerts in Havana by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. This visit will mark the first appearance of any 
foreign s ic organization in Cuba, alter Damrosch 
will conduct. The concerts will be given in the Payret The- 
ater, co’ i anuary 30, and will be under the auspices ° 
of the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musicale, of which Marie Teresa 


G. de Giberga is the president. 
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BAR OF MUSIC, COMPOSED BY OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, 


with his signature and that of Jenny Lind. 


Dresden, February 22, 1858. 





WASHINGTON ENJOYS HEARING 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB CONCERT 


Kathryn Meisle a Popular Soloist—Louis Potter Gives 
Recital—Lawson Heard at War Mothers’ 
Concert—Notes 
Washington, D. C., June 3,—The prevailing poor weather 
during the month of May considerably interfered with the 
plans of Washington's musical eclat, in that most of the 
performances were not overly attended. A majority of the 
schools and colleges held their usual final exercises with 
customary brilliance, but the independent bodies seemed to 
suffer from the noticeable lack of patronage. 

Louis Porrer’s REeciTAt. 

April 9, Louis Potter, pianist, offered a commendable 
program at the Willard Hotel. His renditions were color- 
ful, unhackneyed and musicianly achieved. Compositions by 
Scarlatti, Franck, Liszt, Chopin, aan Chabrier and two 
works of his own completed the list. The artist’s concep- 
tions bespoke a knowledge of piano composition and 
thorough understanding of the subject chosen for the setting. 
The audience was enthusiastic and demanded additions. 

War Moruers ARRANGE AFFAIR, 


At the Willard Hotel, April 9, the District Chapter of 
the National American War Mothers arranged a program 
that included considerable Washington talent. Franceska 
Kaspar Lawson, soprano, was heard to excellent advantage 
in the Barber of Seville aria, and two groups of songs from 
the works of Ronald, Engel, Vanderpool, Mendelssohn and 
Bach. Harry Wheaton Howard played the accompaniments. 

Isaac Minovich, violinist, assisted by Dora Minovich, gave 
a surprising rendition of DeBeriot’s ninth concerto. The 
lad was recalled for several encores. 

Mary Muller Fink's harp solos were thoroughly enjoyed. 
Her offerings were by Zabel, Holy, Schucker and Tadeschi. 
The harpist likewise played the obligatos for a group of 
Mrs. Kaspar’s songs. 

The U. S. Marine Band Orchestra, led by Taylor Branson, 
was heard prior to the opening of the scheduled events. 

Mers_e With Rusinstein Crus. 


The third and last concert by the Rubinstein Club was 
held at the Willard Hotel, May 6. Kathryn Meisle was the 
soloist. The organization, under the leadership of Claude 
Robeson, was up to the usual standard and provided some 
fine choral work in the compositions by Spross, Busch, 
Beethoven, Chaminade, Stearns, and Nevin which were 
presented. Adele Robinson Bush played the accompani- 
ments. 

Miss Meisle drew well merited applause for her interpre- 
tations of the Brahms and Schubert songs, the Samson et 
Dalila aria, Amour Viens Aider, and the lighter works of 
Orth, Farley, Gaul and Golde. Erl Beatty was a suitable 
assistant, 





Notes. 

Directed by Charles Weegere, the Washington Choral 
Society and the U. S. Marine Band Orchestra gave a sterling 
performance of Carl Busch’s Four Winds at Central High 
School, May 13. The singers showed a knowledge of the 
work and sincerity of purpose. The soloists were Charles 
T. Ferry, Ervine J. Stenson and Gretchen Hood. — 

The Tistshied Studios presented a group of pupils at the 
Playhouse, May 16. The vocal department of Otto Simon 
introduced Sylvia Grazzini, Hazel Gem Hughes, Charles 
Watts, Anna Ledward, Frances van den Bogert, Carson 
Frailey, Ida Willis Seaton and Lillian Adelaide Watson, 
all of whom were entirely acceptable. LaSalle Spier’s piano 
pupils showed marked talent and careful training. Those 
representing the division were Jean Stimson, Virginia Shull, 
Martha McAdams and Sophia Snyder. The work of Harry 
Cherkassky and Samuel Goldshear, violinists, was of high 

rade and devolved praise upon their worthy instructor, 
enri Sokolov. Otto Simon and Jessie Blaisdell played the 
accompaniments. 

Fraser Gange, baritone, and Amy Evans, soprano, ap- 
peared at the ite House in recital, April 24. 

Katherine Riggs, harpist, was the soloist at the annual 
breakfast given by the League of American Pen Women at 
the Washington Hotel, April 26. E 

Lillian Evans-Tibbs, soprano, was heard in recital at the 
Minor Normal School, May 26. 

The annual meeting of the Orpheus Club was held May 
13 at the studio of Victor Golibart. Katherine Brooks was 
re-elected chairman for the coming year and immediately 
reappointed Mildred Kolb Schulze and George H. Wilson 
to serve on the committee. The evening’s program of 


American music was rendered by Ruby Potter, Victor Goli- 
bart, George Dixon Thompson and Helen Gerrer. 

Gaul’s Hol City was given April 28 by the choir of the 
Dumbarton y od M. E. Church, W. T. Glover directing. 
The soloists were Bessie Birch Haycock, Olive Travers 
Houghton, Dallas Tucker and Richard MacCarteney. Mrs, 
Isaac Birch was the organist. 

Minna Niemann, director of the piano department of 
Gunston Hall, has gone.to London for study during the 
summer months, returning in September. - 

T. F, G, 





Nettie Snyder Sails for Europe 


Nettie Snyder, well known vocal teacher of New York, 
sailed Saturday on the S. S. Savoie for Paris, with six 
polls who will study with her during the coming months. 

hey will stay a few days in Paris and then go to Florence. 
Mrs. Snyder will open her new home, the Villa Galileo, 
where she expects to make her future home. 

Mrs. Snyder was formerly from St, Paul, where she not 
only was one of the eminent teachers, but also brought the 
majority of concert and operatic performances to that city. 
She had just returned from a month's visit, when she sold 
her beautiful country home, the Crossroads, and all of its 
contents, among which were numerous rare antiques. While 
the local community feels a great loss in losing Mrs. Snyder, 
still it believes a very important link with Italy will have 
been established by having so eminent a teacher located in 
Florence where American students, desirous of preparing 
for an Italian career, can take advantage of the splendid 
opportunities of Mrs. Snyder’s home and environment. 
Associated with Mrs. Snyder will be the daughter of the 
late Mottino, whose method has perfected many of the 
great voices of the day. 





Teaching Requires Special Talent, Says 
Middleton 


That teaching requires a special talent quite apart from 
musical ability is the opinion of Arthur Middleton. “Im- 
arting knowledge is quite a different thing from applying 
it,” says this eminent baritone, “As a matter of fact most 
musicians have really forgotten the reason they do many 
important things. They do them almost instinctively and 
when they try to explain why they have to stop and think 
a while or flounder hopelessly. I know,” the popular singer 
continued laughingly, “I am giving myself a thorough re- 
view in the fundamentals preparatory to my teaching en- 
gagement this summer at Bush Conservatory, I am going 
to be able to give them a reason for everything I do or say, 
but I am also going to let them know it is perfectly true 
that when you sing for the sake of singing you have to 
forget the rules. You can't think of the song and the rules 
that apply to it at the same time. You have to know your 
musical ground work so well it becomes second nature, 
otherwise there is no such thing as spontaneity,” 


Church Positions for Edwin Evans Artists 


The following pupils from the Philadelphia studios of 
Edwin Evans have had their contracts renewed by their 
respective churches: Phil Hipple, tenor soloist and choir 
director of the Presbyterian Church, Ridley Park, Pa,; 
Howard K. Jackson, baritone soloist of the Oak Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia; George Latham, tenor solo- 
ist of the Presbyterian Church, Media, Pa.: Elsie Copley, 
contralto soloist of the Grace M. E. Church, Wilmington, 
Del.; Mrs. A, C. Staples, contralto soloist of St, Andrews 
P. E. Church, Philadelphia; Will Raymond, tenor soloist 
of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C.; Corinne 
Noble Warren, contralto soloist of the Presbyterian Church, 
Seaforth, Del. 

Madge Hibbert, another artist pupil of Mr. Evans, has 
been engaged as contralto soloist by the P. E. Church of the 
Atonement, Philadelphia, and Jeanne Jodry Salisbury has 
been secured as soprano soloist by St. Andrews P. E. 
Church, Wilmington, Del. William Ernwood, at present 
tenor soloist of Old Swedes’ P. E. Church, goes to the 
Church of the Atonement. 


Landowska’s Book in English Translation 


Wanda Landowska’s Musique Ancienne, which has gone 
through several editions abroad, is to be published here in 
October by Alfred A. Knopf. The English version is be- 
ing prepared by William Aspenwall Bradley, and the book 
lag published under the title of Eighteenth Century 

usic. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





i GORDANI 


Specializing in Costume Recitais 
At Present Touring Europe 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THELMARE 


CONCERT - Ean. - RECITALS 
For terms and dates address R. E.  senoton. 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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GERTRUDE LANG 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
et present starring in Blossom Time 
Address Musical Courier Co., 437 Sth Ave., New York City 


DUEHEANA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING AND OPERATIC TRAINING 
Mme. Gertrude Oueheana, Director 
Studio: 160 Boylston St., Boston 


GRACE STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist-Teacher 
For terms and dates address 
317 West 93rd Street, New York 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 








Phone Riverside 7968 











JOSEF 


ROSENBLATT 


World Famous Cantor-T enor 


Management: syrapes CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
1525 Aeolian Hall, N Victor Records 


LISA ROMA 


SOPRANO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, Oy "Yoru city 

















New York City 




















SNYDER 


VILLA GALILEO GALILEI - Florence, Italy 
New York City in full charge of VIVIAN KINGSTON 
2025 Broadway Endicott 6441 


LOTH 


PIANIST-COMPOSER 
SUMMER Piano, Beomeny and Composition 
CLASSES Ampico Records 
Studio: 63 East 69th St., New York. Telephone: Plaza 4490. 











MARCELLA GEON 
Accompanist — Coach 
105 West 76th Street, New York 


Telephones: Endicott 5535, Endicott 0007. 
(Private Wire) (House Phone) 


SYDNEY KING RUSSELL 


COMPOSER 


The Song of the Hill 
Children of Men 
and Other Songs Introduced by Prominent Artists 


MARIE STONE- 
LANGSTON 





























[The ager is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending June 5. Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently interest- 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


A WIND FROM THE SEA, by Gena Branscombe. 
Words by Longfellow. Trio for women’s voices. 
NUPTIAL SUITE, by Everett E. Truett, for organ. 


(Gebruder Hug & Co., Zurich) 
TECHNIC AND TOUCH, exercises for piano, 
Friedrich Niggli. 


by 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


THE JUNIOR-INTERMEDIATE ANTHEM BOOK, 
edited by Rev. Carl C, Harper. For unison and two-part 
singing. 

CLE k MENTI, ESSENTIAL STUDIES, edited and ab- 
breviated by Clarence G. Hamilton. Ten from the Gradus 
ad Parnassum. 

GOIN’ HOME, for organ, from Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony. Words and adaptation by William Arms Fisher. 

LULLABY AND PRAYER, by Louis Baker Phillips, 
for organ. 

PAEAN OF PRAISE, for organ, by Ronald Diggle. 

DANSE DES ODALISQUES (Rebikoff). Transcribed 
for organ by H. Clough-Leighter. 


Plays Suitable for School Use 


(The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati) 


During the coming months it is advisable for all the super- 
visors of music and heads of music departments in both 
public and private schools to go over carefully good material 
for use at school entertainments. While the following num- 
bers reviewed are not particularly new, having been pub- 
lished in 1923, it is the first opportunity available for giving 
them their proper attention. 


What’s the Matter with Sally? 
An Operetta, by Cynthia Dodge 

What's the Matter with Sally? has eight principal charac- 
ters, with a large chorus. The soprano chorus, made up of 
boys and girls, a minimum of sixteen, need not all be accom- 
plished singers. It is particularly effective for younger 
children with unchanged voices. There are two acts, both 
of them taking place in a school room. The costuming can 
be a matter to meet the individual necessities of the different 
schools. It can be lavishly or very simply produced at small 
cost. The score is not long, only requiring about thirty 
minutes for production, and the choruses are very easy to 
sing. 

The piano accompaniment for the operetta is also simple 
and makes no demands upon the accompanist. The dialogue 
is bright, and in the hands of the right teacher who can in- 
spire sufficient interest, this should prove an acceptable num- 
ber. 

My Maid on the Bamboo Screen 
A Musical Fantasie for Treble Voices. Book and Lyrics by 
Grace Delaney Goldenburg, and Music by 
William Smith Goldenburg 

This operetta lends itself beautifully to a most lavish 
presentation. One can gather this from the title. It is a 
Chinese play set to music. The cast requires a full staff of 
principals and mixed chorus. There are three scenes which 
will necessitate a change of setting. The school should be 
equipped with at least modest facilities for putting on a 
play as colorful as this one. The music is descriptive and 
very easy, and the student should find little difficulty. The 
dialogue is also characteristic, but with older students there 
should be no trouble whatsoever in mastering it. 

The play is an entire evening’s entertainment. Children 
from the ages of ten to fourteen are necessary, high school 
boys and girls, and there can be a group of older persons, 
probably teachers, to fill in the remainder of the background. 
This is one of the most interesting of the lot. 


The Wishing Well 
Musical Comedy in Three Acts, by May Hewes Dodge and 
John Wilson Dodge 


This operetta lends itself nicely to all conditions. It can 
be very expensively put on, or the students can make their 
own costumes at little cost. There are three acts, with 
change of scene that requires well equipped stage, as there 
are many effects best derived from lighting. It also calls for 
some other substantial stage settings. The three acts take 
place in Dublin County, Ireland, in 1778, and consequently 
the costumes might afford some difficulty owing. to the 
period. For both this operetta and the above, there are con- 
cise stage manager’s guides, which are lavishly filled with 
photographs and minute details as to the action, costuming, 
setting, and even the positions of the principal characters 
and chorus on the stage. It is well worked out and would 
make a good number for older students. 


Teaching Material for Third to Fifth 
Grade 


THIRD GRADE 
(Arthur P, Schmidt Co., Boston) 


River Scenes (For Piano) 
By Charles Huerter 


This is a collection of six short numbers for third grade 
students of the piano, The music is simple and tuneful, and 
from the titles the teacher can surmise that the compositions 
are descriptive. Down Stream, Through Reeds and Grasses, 
will give an idea of what the young pianist may expect of 
these very effective numbers. They are carefully marked 
and each one is entirel 
composer trying to emp! 


asize some particular principle to be 
mastered. 


* numbers .a' 


different from the other, with the . 
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(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Petite Serenade (For Piano) 
By Natalie Palmer 
"3 dainty little salon number for third grade pupils, grace- 
ful, and presenting no technical difficulties. An educational 
number of merit. 


The Caress and_A Morning Walk (Published 
Separately) 


By Homer N. Bartlett 
Two descriptive piano numbers by this well known com- 
poser, for third grade students. They are very easy and 
will prove excellent numbers for students of this grade either 
at recitals or for work in the studio. Thirds, fifths and 
octaves are emphasized. ; 


| Two Waltzes (For Piano) (Published 
{ Separately) 


i ‘ <.. . By Enirique Soro 

The titles of these two numbers are Violet and Consola- 
ti They are a little more difficult than the third grade 
ve in that the student must have complete mas- 
tery of octaves in order to play Violet with skill. Consola- 
tion also requires a flexible wrist, and complete mastery of 
octaves. By this is meant that the child’s hand must be 
large enough to execute them with skill. 


The Seven Little Dwarfs (March for Piano) 
By L. Leslie Loth 


Here is another number for advanced third grade by a 
well known musician who invariably writes well for the 
young piano student. This number is particularly grateful 
for study as well as public performance. The staccato note 
is emphasized with a clearly marked march rhythm, and 
there is much changing for both hands, in the bass to the 
a An unusually good piece of writing for the serious 
student. 


Two Descriptive Pieces (For Piano) 
By Margaret E. Hamilton 


The titles of this little suite are Shadows and Summer 
Happiness, = separately. These prove to be for ad- 
vanced third grade work or perhaps even a higher grade, 
according to the ability of the individual student. There are 
innumerable phrases in octaves, both hands in the treble, as 
well as a good practice in rhythm, so a third or fourth grade 
pupil would be about prepared to master this number as it 
should be. Summer Happiness is not so difficult. There are 
broken thirds and fifths, written with a much easier rhythm. 


(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 
The Trumpeter 
By Jacob Henry Ellis 


A rather effective march, appropriate for school use. 
Fourth grade pupils could take a very effective school 
number out of this though it is not difticult, and one of the 
lower grades could also play it. The kind of selection 
which is always popular for piano students to play at home. 


Commencement Grand March 
By Roberta Hudson 


Another number of the same type as above—effective and 
very useful for school and college work Not only is it a 
goud piano solo but it would also make a very effcctive 
four-hand two piano, or four-hand one-piano, number for 
the commencement exercises or any ensemble work in 


school. 
(Methven Simpson, Ltd., Edinburgh) 


Harvest Lilts (Book I) 


By Kennedy-Fraser 
This belongs to a series known as Scots Suites. Book II 
is Scots Dances and was reviewed in this column some time 
ago. This is book I, These are Mainland tunes and there 
is nothing lovelier than these old Scot traditional melodies. 
The composer states that these were originally written for 
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the violin, voice and harp, and it must be admitted that they 
have been effectively and painstakingly arranged for the 
piano. They are particularly good for competitive festival 


purposes, 
FOURTH GRADE 





(Schroeder & Gunther, New York) 


Cameo, Iowa Folk Song and A La Chaconne 
By Elliot Griffis 


Three numbers for the piano by this well known com- 
poser, all published separately. Pupils of the third and 
fourth grade will find in them melodies that are appealing, 
and all are very effective for studio recital work. La 
Chaconne is particularly recommended to fourth grade 
pupils owing to the fact that it is a study for the left hand 
only and requires certain skill which the advance pupils 
necessarily have. 


Nocturne and Flames 
By Homer Nearing 
_ Both numbers are particularly effective, and are pub- 
lished separately. Mr. Nearing has written considerable 
for piano students and he writes understandingly. The 
numbers are carefully fingered and for pupils of the fourth 
grade they should prove most satisfactory as recital num- 


bers. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


All on a Summer Eve 
By Minnie T. Wright 

Three pictures for the piano by this well known com- 
poser, the titles of which are Romance, Moon-Flower and 
A June Idyll, published separately. Unusually interesting 
numbers for advanced pupils either for students’ recital or 
the commencement exercises, or any occasion where the 
teacher would like the pupil’s advancement to be shown to 
the very best advantage. Romance is particularly effective. 
They are original in form. 


FIFTH GRADE 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Elfin Lore 
By Cecil Burleigh 

Four sketches for the piano for fourth and fifth grade 
students. The selections are very short, comprising only 
a page or two pages and present no technical difficulties 
whatever, — The reviewer would suggest that they be used 
for the higher grades in order to convey the composer's 
idea in these lovely little tunes. 


Recollections of Concepcion 
By Enrique Soro 

Three difficult and at the same time effective numbers 
for fifth grade piano students. The titles are: In the Shade 
of the Lindens, Flirtation, and Declaration, published at- 
tractively in one volume. Little bits of descriptive music 
for advanced students. These are grateful in execution 
and rather break the monotony of the more serious work, 


Septieme Etude de Concert 
By Constantin Sternberg 

Another fascinating piano number for advanced pupils. 
These three above selections come under the heading of 
music for artists. They are above the ordinary and are 
particularly well written. They are fine for pupils who 
would vary their work and break the monotony which is 
oftentimes felt with the constant study of the so-called clas- 
sics. It is perhaps because the classics are so well known 
that a not overly serious pupil is apt to treat them lightly, 
and it is well to vary the work with such numbers as these 
for noticeably good results. 


Miscellaneous Music 





(Harms, Inc., New York) 


Where the Rainbow Ends 
By Nat D. Ayer 


The name of Nat D. Ayer would be one to conjure with 
were the public not so eminently careless about the names of 
the people who give them the greatest delight. “Who wrote 
it?” is the last question that is asked by the public, and 
even some of the most noted pieces are known only by 
their titles. And one may go farther and add that this new 
song particularly is sure to be known by its title, because it 
has such a strikingly effective one. 

“Where the rainbow ends.” Could anything be better? 
That phrase expresses even to the least romantic of us a 
sense of mystery, a sense of something we would. like to 
reach out for if we were not chained to our little niche in 
the world, our job, our family, our environment, or just 
plain habit which keeps us going around in circles instead 
of reaching out towards the elusive unknown. 

And it is just here that music enters into our lives. Where 
the door is shut to Romance, we find our joy in the ex- 
pression of it by the artist. In this case the artists are 
Clifford Grey, who wrote the poetry, and Nat D. Ayer, who 
wrote the music, and they take us, by the power of their 
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enius, to the end of the rainbow, the land of—what? 
ove? Happiness? Contentment? Or just the “ever-after” 
land that every man and woman in the world hopes for 
and believes in a hope that buoys us up and keeps us going 
through toil and stress to the end of time? 

“The end of the rainbow.” It is an old thought, as old 
as time. The great Schubert, greatest of all song writers, 
had it in his Wanderer: “Dort wo ich nicht bin, dort ist 
das Gluck”—“Thefe where I am not, there is happiness.” 
It is the longing of the world, and is as eternal as love. 

That, indeed, is what it is, the eternal longing for love. 
And that is what this song so wonderfully well expresses. It 
is a love song, a song of hope. The music is soft, tender, 
passionate. It has a good rhythm, a simple but lovely accom- 
paniment, unusual chord-colors being set in in places where 
they are least expected and most effective. It is a tune 
that will haunt the memory as will the words, especially 
that last phrase: “And your love will be waiting for me, 
where the rainbow ends.” 

(Murdoch Murdoch & Co., London; Chappell-Harms, American Agents) 

Home Scenes 
By Cliffe Forrester 

This consists of three numbers entitled Turtle Doves, 
Sleepy Cat and Willow Tree. They are all three quite 
simple but picturesque. Excellent study pieces for about 
the second grade. 


Five Pieces for Pianoforte 
By Donald Ford 

They are entitled Marie, Marcus, Iris, Rodney and 
Michael, These are simple teaching pieces, each one cover- 
ing only a page, and afe excellent for rhythmic study, 
staccato and left hand work. 

(Chappell & Co., London) 
Selections from the Operas of Offenbach 
Selected and Arranged by John Ansell 

This is a volume of twenty-three pages in a very simple 
piano arrangement. It includes music from La Grande 
Duchesse, La Perichole, La Jolie Parfumeuse, La Belle 
Helene, and other popular operas of the famous French 
composer of opera comique. It may be well to remark in 
this connection that although these operas have disappeared 
from the American stage, they are still in the repertory of 
the French opera companies, 


Coquette (Valse) 
By Margaret Bell 
This is a pleasant piano piece in simple style, which will 
be found excellent for teaching purposes, and although it 
demands some octave stretches and rather full chords for 
both hands, it will not run much over grade three. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Song Without Words (Violin and Piano) 
By Carlo Saetta 
This is a flowing melody of moderate difficulty with a 
piano accompaniment offering excellent support to the solo 
instrument. The violin runs up to the ninth position but 
offers no great difficulties, as it is all in moderate tempo, 
and there are no passages requiring rapid technic. The 
harmony is very rich and indicates ability on the part of 
the composer. The idiom is somewhat modern but not 
excessively so. 
Three Fancies (For Piano) 


By Cecil Burleigh 


When Mr. Burleigh turns his attention to writing edu- 
cational music he does it with the same charm as he uses 
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in the writing of more serious work, This is a set of three 
pieces with the following titles: Maying, Dancing Song and 
Around Autumn Fires. They are all three very short and 
simple—about grade two. The music is delightful and 
written in a scholarly manner with the introduction of a 
certain amount of counterpoint, which offers opportunities 
for the two hands to take turns at playing the melodic 
figures. , ’ 
, Velocity Studies 
By Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 
This is Volume 148 of Schirmer’s Scholastic Series. It 

is a paper bound volume of twenty pages, consisting of ten 
studies, each one designed to cover a particular technical 
problem, They are, in addition to being excellent studies, 
very attractive little pieces, and will be found a valuable 
addition to the teachers’ studio. 

(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 


Menuet Aristocratique (For Piano) 
By R. Deane Shure 


This is a short and easy, popular number. It has a very 
good melody and the piano arrangement is excellent. It 
will be appreciated by piano teachers and students, 

Valse Gracieuse (For Piano) 
By Fred R. Weaver 

A very excellent waltz, in flowing, picturesque style—not 
a dance waltz, but one that will be appreciated by piano 
students and amateur pianists. Very well written and care- 
fully edited with fingerings and expression marks, M. J 


Gray-Lhevinne’s Success in Scranton 
Mme. Gray-Lhevinne recently held an audience of several 
hundred quite spellbound at Scranton, Pa., so reports say 
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Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, May 20, Ave., Kansas City, Mo., June 16— MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 Bast tith 
Columbus, Ohio, June 24, duly 21. St., Oklahoma City, Okia. 
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CARRIE MUNGER LONG, Normal 
classes held in Chicago in June and 
July. For further information address 
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Lisa Roma 

Lisa Roma was one of the 
soloists at the recent Syra- 
cuse Festival and won unusu- 
ally high praise from the 
critics. She is one of the 
artist pupils from the stu- 
dios of Giuseppe Boghetti 
who are winning recognition 
in the musical world. The 
appended excerpts from 
Syracuse reports of the fes- 
tival speak for themselves: 


Lisa Roma was supremely suc- 
cessful in her afternoon numbers 
and won hosts of admirers for 
her graciousness and ‘well cul- 
tured vocal methods. She sang 
with compelling earnestness and 
beautiful expression the Vissi 
d’Arte aria from Puccini's Tosca, 
and was given a hearty encore. 

Journal. 

Miss Roma again acquitted her- 
self well in a Massenet aria with 
orchestra. . . . Miss Roma san 
with much charm an aria o 
Puccini's from Tosca. As melo- 
dist, Puccini has proven himself 
not simply original but potent. 
There is an atmosphere to a line 
from his operatic pen, iss 
Roma sang with a fine vocal qual- 
ity... . She is obviously a singer 
to watch out for, one who should 
mount the ladder steadily from 
now on.—Herald, 


Miss Roma did well with her 
several selections, She sang with 
fine effect the Il est Doux, II est 
Bon aria from Massenet’s Hero- 
diade with fine effect and was 
given a beautiful floral tribute 
when she returned to the stage 
to respond to the encore. Miss 
Roma has a voice of charmin 
sweetness which carries well an 
om ay of ‘many of the higher 
yric beauties in tone picturings. 
~-Journal. 

The major part of the program 
was further accentuated by the 
singing of Lisa Roma, lyric sop- 
rano. Miss Roma's opening num- 
ber, Puccini's aria, Vissi d’Arte 
from Tosca, revealed her remark- 
able range and pure technic while 
her lilting encore numbers with 
piano accompaniment met with 
great favor. Miss Roma is be- 
coming well established in the 
realm of music and was enthusi- 
astically received.—Post-Standard. 


Ernest Schelling 


Ernest Schelling’s A Vic- 
tory Ball was played for the 
first time by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the 
composer's direction, on 
April 18, and the following 
reviews indicate how great a 
success was scored by the 
work and its composer-con- 


ductor : 

The sympathetic listener must 
inevitably find the Victory Ball a 
singularly vivid, compelling and 
exciting tone drama. A few dis- 
sonant measures of introduction 
admirably set the stage for that 
which is to come, ‘or all its 
blatancy, Mr. Schelling’s music 
of the dance keeps well within 
the bounds of taste and ating 
restraint, and the epi: 
marching hosts, overpowering in 
its effectiveness, is a display of 
consummate mastery of musical 
and orchestral device. Mr. Schel- 
ling. seems to have made a truly 

ion, that may 
not be lightly dismissed merely 
because of its immediate and cer- 
tain effect upon an audience. It 
should be added that Mr. Schel- 
ling, who made his first appear- 
ance here as conductor, proved 
himself a director of unmistak- 
able magnetism, a master of his 
forces, obtaining the needed re- 
sult with a minimum of outward 
show or exertion; and, needless 
to say, his doub?é triumph as 
composer and leader brought him 
plaudits a-plenty.—Boston Post. 





Mr. Schelling’s fantasia is one 
of the most impressive musical 
compositions that we have heard 
in the concert hall for many 
ears. It sets the nerves a-ting- 
ing. It shakes the soul.—Boston 
Herald 


Mr. Schelling’s oars con- 
ducted by the composer himself, 
made a profound impression, for 
it is realistic and dramatic; a 
tone picture of frivolous folk cel- 
ebrating a victor ~ f while watched 
by the ghosts fallen soldiers. 
-—Boston Advertiser. 


Mr, Schelling has found mor- 
dant harmonies, restless rhythms, 
bitter tones to convey the irony 
of recent history, which has cut 
so deeply into the consciousness 
of most sensitive men who were 
young in 1914, No living Amer- 
ican and few living Europeans 
have so fine a work to their credit. 
—Boston Globe, 

. After hearing Ernest 
Schelling’s A Victory Ball 
played by the Chicago Sym- 
ama Orchestra, Serweht 
vries wrote the following 
in the Chicago American : 
Aim, the intermission we heard 
again Ernest Schelling’s A Vic- 


tory Ball, which had been pres- 
ented for the first time in Chicago 
at these concerts last year, and 
later by Sousa and his band. I 
can only” repeat what I said at 
the time of us introduction, that 
here is a piece of opentie orches- 
tra writing, a work which estab- 
lishes Schelling ‘ ‘well up in front” 

of the first rank of modern com- 
posers, and we are naturally grat- 
ified to remember that Schelling 
is of American nationality. The 
Victory Ball is Schelling’s Danse 
Macabre, humanity dancing as 
the dead victims of the war look 
on, not “cheerful” music, but 
powerful, eloquent, stirring, mov- 

ing. 


Cecile de Horvath 


Cecile de Horvath scored 
so brilliant a success in Pop- 
larville, Miss., at her concert 
there on January 16 that she 
was immediately signed up 
for a return engagement in 
the fall. Appended is an ex- 
cerpt from the review of the 
concert which appeared in 
the Poplarville Free Press: 
"She appeared in the most bril- 
liant and artistic performance 
ever given in this part of the 
State. Mme. de Horvath came to 
Poplarville under the auspices of 
the Pearl River County League 
of Women Voters and:that organ- 
ization feels very elated at the 
wonderful concert, 

Upon this young artist appears 
to have been showered all the 
gifts necessary for an amazing 
career; youth, a lovely stage 
presence, grace and a winning 
personality in addition to the two 
requisites for a great musician; 
genuine temperament and a tech- 
nic that is nothing short of mar- 
vellous. A_ striking feature of 
her performance is the ease that 
she displays at all times even in 
attacking the most brilliant and 
difficult passages; and her very 
slight appearance contrasts won- 
derfully with the volume of tone 
that ¢ produces, Mme. de 
Horvath gave a well balanced 
program, one that brought in 
oy all her versatile talents. 

the sombre beauty and 
majesty of the great Norwegian, 
Greig, to the fire and brilliancy 
and abandon of her Spanish num- 
bers; the almost poignant sim- 
plicity of her Slumber Song to the 
romantic and haunting beauty of 
Chopin, she displays the same 
charm of interpretation. The 
etude by Chopin showed her can- 
tabile to wonderful advantage, 
Her runs and lighter passages are 
executed with crystalline bril- 
liancy and limpid beauty, and in 
the heavier movements there are 
force and volume and always a 
mastery of the mechanics that 
amazes. Mme. de Horvath played 
to a most responsive and enthusi- 
astic audience and was given a 
number of encores, 


Ethyl Hayden 


The climax of the music 
festival of Mankato, Minn., 
was reached on the second 
evening of two days of 
varied music, when the full 
forces of the festival, solo- 
ists, orchestra and chorus, 
combined in a splendid con- 
cert performance of Gou- 
nod’s Faust. Ethyl Hayden, 
the lovely American soprano, 
who had figured largely in 
the choral performances of 
the evening before, sang 
Marguerite opposite the 
Faust of Louis Klebba. 

James Davies, music critic 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
who reviewed the entire 
Mankato Festival, wrote of 
Miss Hayden’s performance : 

“T have visualized and heard 
a great variety of Marguerites in 
my career, but none that I can 
recall quite filled the picture 
which I believe existed in 
the’s mind so well as that made 
by Ethyl Hayden at this produc- 
tion. is rming woman san 
with wonderful sweetness an 
with the kind of musicianship that 
makes assurance doubly sure. She 
is an artist to her finger tips and 
in her conception of the em get 
character her voice assumed al 
the shades of meaning that A 
home the consciousness of Gretch- 


en’s weakness, her = her in- 


sanit Miss Hayd must be 
hear ‘again, for s “s that rare 
type of singer who represents the 
“best in our musical life.” 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


One of the features of 
Music Week in Portland, 
Ore., was the appearance of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch with the 
Port Fg ge y Orches- 
tra. Gabrilowitsch 
played the mien piano 
concerto and a Chopin group 
4 ay ey? he and ae 
played again those qualities 
of personality and musician- 
ship which have placed him 


for years among the leaders 
in his art. 

The critic of the Portland 
Oregonian, C. Hilton-Tur- 
vey, wrote of the perform- 
ance; 

The Schumann concerto was a 
thing of absolute bongs from be- 
ginning to end! . . fine de- 
cision of Mr. Gabrilewttach’s at- 
tack sounded at once a note of 
intense and positive vitality which 
was sustained throughout. Its 
smooth flowing melodies 
slipped from under the soloist’s 
fingers with that faint touch of 
wistful meditation which Schu- 
mann so often suggests... . 

One observed, both in the con- 
certo and in the solo group which 
followed the notable faculty pos- 
sessed by Mr. Gabrilowitsch for 
subtle coloration. Each softly 
dropping or tensely challenging 
phrase was oneee like a many- 
colored jewel—but unlike a jewel 
it was tull of warmth and that 
“something” which is the very 
life of music! 


Dai Buell 

Dai Buell, the individual 
pianist of Boston, added an- 
other success to her long 
list at a recital with inter- 
pretative remarks which she 
gave recently at the Paw- 
tucket Women’s Club. The 
nature of Miss Buell’s re- 
ception by the press and mu- 
sical public of Pawtucket is 
indicated in the following 
reviews : 

The recital was interspersed 
with novel interpretations of the 
selections played by Miss Buell, 
Because she has made a study 
of the lives of the composers and 
the background of their more 
famous compositions, the running 
comments throughout her playing 
gave unusual interest to t a 

ram.—Providence Evening But. 
etin. 


and 


An hour of rare enjoyment. . 
Besides being an artist who has 
won recognition here and abroad, 
Miss Buell has made a study of 
the lives of the composers. She 
was therefore able to give the 
background to different composi- 
tions and the comments made ad- 
ded much to the pleasure of the 
large audience.—Providence Sun- 
day Journal. 


As an entertainer she left noth- 
ing to be desired and in person- 
ality and appearance the gods 
were “exceeding kind,” She is a 
chatty, unconventional young 
woman with a definite knowledge 
of musical history, and to hold 
an audience in rapt attention for 
two hours exclusively with the 
piano, was no mean pecomole. 
ment. This Miss Buell d Her 
program differed from usu- 
ally given by pianists in that she 
left the beaten pathway and se- 
lected a number of compositions 
rarely played as concert numbers, 
She prefaced each selection with 
an informal talk on the compos- 
er’s life, pointing out the effect of 
environment and disposition on 
the works of the masters. Her 
pla ing is vivacious, unaffected 
anc oroughly satisfying. Per- 
haps one of the most enjoyable 

narts of her program was the 

acDowell group of three num- 
bers. This she supplemented by 
two more of his selections when 
she perceived the depth of appre- 
ciation with which they were re- 
ceived,—The Pawtucket Times. 


Ethel Newcomb 


Ethel Newcomb, pianist 
and teacher, who was forced 
by illness to retire from ac- 
tive work for a season or 
so, has begun public appear- 
ances again, Mer recent pro- 
gram at Watertown, N. Y. 
(her third in that city) won 
her another notable success. 
Here is what the Water- 
town Standard of ae 23 
had to say of her playing: 

Once again has Ethel Newcomb 
enchant musical Watertown 
with her glorious. playing. . . 
Miss Newcomb’s captivating per- 
sonal qualities, blended with a 
fine rhythmic sense and a mas- 
terly touch, revealed immediately 
the — to hold her listeners 
spellboun Her powers A in- 
terpretation are a revelatio 
presented with the facility ral exe: 
+ roy ca wen en ho last sven, 
Miss her first 
zrou ih a glorious ~F F... 

in, of irresistible 

— arid refinement. = can 
emphatically Sar Se late 

> l j bees pt view that “no 
woman should play Chopin,” Miss 
ig tong wD is by all means a master 

n her interpretation this emo- 


tional composer, iy oy 


sete--ghsak 
in by the great and 
grea never more artis- 
done than by this great 

In her last group, Vise 
Newcomb ae her audience 
into great spolaues. The mL 

number on ft! 

Campanella by Li cae at “ 


most difficult compositions this fa- 
mous composer ever wrote, re- 
quiring a most perfect technic and 
a wealth of endurance. Miss New- 
comb was at her best in this num- 
ber. After a most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, she responded with a Ga- 
votte by Gluck, arranged by 
rahms. 


Frederick Gunster 


The following is a com- 
ment on F: rederick Gunster’s 
singing at Seen’. Miss. : 


Displaying not the slightest evi- 
dence of ai tion and singing 
songs that everybody could under- 
stand, Frederick Gunster, Amer- 
ican tenor, delighted an audience 
which almost filled the auditorium 
of Gulf-Park College last night. 
Many stars have appeared at the 
artists’ recitals which haye been 
held at the college auditorium but 
it is doubtful if any one of the 
number was ever given a more en- 
thusiastic welcome than was ac- 
corded Mr, Gunster last night. 
The students were completely cap- 
tivated by him and the more en- 
cores he gave the more they 
wanted him to give. He is mani- 
festly of a generous nature, for 
he sang a number of songs which 
were not on the program at all. 
One of these that pleased the 
audience most highly was a com- 
position by Albert V. Davies, 
director of music at Gulf-Park, 
with the words by Vachel Lindsay, 
renowned poet. ... Mr. Gunster 
remained on the platform for 
about two hours and be it said 
that there was not one dull min- 
ute among the 120. 

Mr. Gunster has a clear, sweet, 
well modulated voice which he 
keeps under perfect control, giv- 
ing to every note, whether high 
or low, fect enunciation, A 
feature of the recital were the 
brief introductions which opre- 
ceded most of the songs, showing 
that Mr. Gunster also ses 
rare talent as a reader.—Gulfport 
Miss., Daily Herald, 


Mary Wood Chase 

Mary Wood Chase’s re- 
cent appearance at the con- 
vention of the Federation of 
State Music Clubs at Jack- 
sonville (Ill.) brought the 
prominent pianist the fol- 
lowing glowing tributes 
from the press: 

It was with a great deal of in- 
terest and expectation that a large 
audience gathered in the auditor- 
ium a # the College of Music to 
hear Mary Wood Chase, whose 
reputation in the largest musical 
center of the Middle West as a 
preeies and musical educator had 

ong been established. Miss Chase 
possesses a charming stage man- 
ner and appearance. She opened 
her first froup with the lovely 
theme and variations of Mozart 
followed by the Gluck-Brahms ga- 
votte, Debussy’s Girl with th 
Flaxen Hair, and five Brahms 
waltzes, all being numbers which 
require not a bigness of technic, 
but a fine control and artistic 
finish to make them beautiful. It 
was in her second group that she 
showed her power and musician- 
ship. There are few women pian- 
ists who would attempt the exe- 
cution of all four Chopin ballades 
without some smaller numbers in- 
tervening. This Miss Chase did 
easily and seemed as fresh at the. 
close as at the beginning of the 
group, The audience received 
these numbers most enthusiastic- 
ally and seemed loath to leave 
without hearing more, although 
the last Ballade had been played 
by Miss Chase only after most 
hearty applause. 


A large audience greeted Mary 
Ww. hase yesterday at the 
Music Hall of the Woman’s Col-: 
lege and it was not disappointed 
in the splendid program which 
this noted pianist and musical 
educator presented, Miss "3 
program consisted of numbers 
which required firm control and 
artistic finish to render them suc- 
cessfully, All through the concert 
the was enth an 
was extremely hesitant about leav- 
ing, even after the last encore had 
been played.—Courier. 


Augusta Lenska 


Appended are a few com- 
ments from Leipsic concern- 
ing the singing of Augusta 
Lenska : 


Rarely have we heard a voice 
of such divine quality. . . . The 
great and vibrant volume of sound 
audibly larger and larger, 

She reached unsw ee 
heights in the rendering of 
Thou Mighty Moose (Oren 
u Mig lonster!)—Leipsic 
Abendpost, Septem) ber 27, . 


What a “magnificent voice! 
What a joy to listen to such si 
p= iy in — 

, October 





meine Musik 


est charm of ; 
a fine highly sensitive woman.— 
Leipsic ‘guns Nachrichten, 
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Los Angeles, Cal., May 25—At the annual meeting of 
the Hollywood Community Park and Art Association, 
whose activities are responsible for the Hollywood Bowl 
concerts, the new officers and directors were recently elected 
Mrs, J. J. Carter, who was secretary, has been elected presi- 
dent of the association. Dr, T. Percival Gerson was elected 
secretary and M. F. Palmer, treasurer. The entire super- 
fluous energy last year was devoted to raising the mortgage 
on .the Bowl. This year it is planned to get a fine pipe 
organ and add more land and a spacious parkway at the 
entrance. 

eee were about 1386 individual events during Music 


Clara Enid Deeds gave a = ogram at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Wagstaff, M iS 

Sigismund Stojowski, pianist, siaslees and composer, holds 
his first. master class in piano playing “4 from July 20 
to August 30, under the auspices of L. E. Behymer. Sev- 
eral pupils are coming with him rather. than discontinue 
work while he is out West. 

Calmon Luboviski, violin virtuoso, gave a recital at the 
Ebell Club, May 19, in which he held his audience spell- 
bound to the last number of the program. It was one of 
the successful recitals of the season. Mr. Luboviski has a 
broad sympathetic quality of tone which he delivers with 
authority. 

Louis F. Gottschalk, local composer, returned home May 
20 from a four months’ professional trip abroad. Part of 
the time was spent in Italy writing the musical score for 

e Lillian Gish picture, Romola. He returns to New York 
in September for the conducting of the premiere of the 
picture. 

Elsie Marion, violinist, artist pupil of Gregor Cherniav- 
sky, gave a delightful recital May 20 at the Ebell Club. 
Her technic is extremely good and her interpretation of 
excellent quality. 

Bullock’s Choral Society, composed of 300 voices from 
the operators in Bullock’s store, conducted by William 
Tyroler, gave a good account of itself at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium in The Cross of Fire, a cantata by Max Bruch, 
May 20. The soloists were Grace Haver, soprano; Clifford 
Lott, baritone; and Lester Hugo Castle, bass, with Beatrice 
Vance at the piano. 

Olive Smith Boone presented her artist pupil, Helen 
Annable, in An Hour of Piano Music, the evening of May 
22, at the New Friday Morning Club Auditorium, Miss 
Annable gave a delightful program showing herself not 
only talented but exceedingly well trained. 

The National School of Opera staged a commendable 
performance of I] Trovatore in English at the Gamut Club 
Theater the evening of May 21, under the musical direc- 
tion of Harry Girard and the stage direction of Anna 
Dowdall. 

May 23, at Chickering Hall, Joseph Ballentyne presented 
his pupil, Mildred Ware, in recital. Bernice Hall accom- 
panied. 

Frederick Herrman, basso, gave a Los Angeles composers’ 
program before the Woman’s Press Club, the afternoon 
of May 20. 

7 Nevlin Whybard, voice teacher, presented his artist 
pupils in a musical evening, in Roosevelt Hall, Walker Au- 
ditorium. A number of Mr. Whybard’s own compositions 
were rendered, 

Thilo Becker's piano pupils gave a well rendered recital 
last week in his studios. 

The Timner String Conservatory is offering its half 
yearly free scholarship. 

The Chaminade Lyric Club of Monrovia, directed by Mrs. 
Roy Nye, gave its third concert on May 19, Frieda Peycke 
offered some of her pleasing musical readings and the 
club sang delightfully. 

S. H. Perine directed the Golden West Community Band 
concert at the Philharmonic on May 19, before a capacity 
audience. Melba French Barr, soprano, ‘assisted. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society was expected to close 
its season’s work with Cesar Franck’s Beatitudes, which 
they gave this Spring. Instead, they have kept up their 
work and will sing at a memorial service in the Hollywood 
Bowl given by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Patrons of the Bowl concerts are requested to send to 
Alfred Hertz, conductor of the Summer concerts at 114 
Coulter Building, their choice of numbers for the first 
concert. 

Tickets have been reserved for the Galli-Curci concert in 
the Bowl by ple from Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. 

Florence Middaugh, Los An eles contralto, has left for 
a five weeks’ engagement in New York, and Akron, O., 
accompanied by Ruth Will Ebb, soprano. 

Waldo Chase, piano teacher, presented his pupil, Gertrude 
Eckhardt at the Marlborough School. She played with 
finish and pets 

The Los Angeles High glee clubs and music department 
presented The Rose of Alhambra, by Lewis Curtis, head 
of the music department of Lincoln High. It was given 
several times and was one of the most colorful light operas 
ever given here. B. L. H. 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 


Long Beach, Cal, May 13,—The closing concert of the 
Philharmonic course was given by Amelita Galli-Curci, 
assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, 
pianist, on the evening of May 9, at the Municipal Audito- 
rium. These concerts have been under the pall 2 of 
L, D, Frey for the past two seasons. Mme. Galli- Curci was 
in excellent voice and gave a concert of favorites includ- 
ing songs by Lotti, Pergolese, Bishop, Bellini, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Massenet ‘and Donizetti. Two flute numbers were 
given by Mr. Samuels: Sacred Dance from Orpheus, Gluck; 
and Woodland Sprites, Samuels. 

The chorus section of the Woman’s Music Study Club 
gave a program at the regular monthly meeting, held in 
the Fitzgerald Recital Hall on the afternoon of May 14, with 
Louise Wharton, leader. L’ D. Frey is the director of the 
choral section and Helen Cooke Evans the accompanist. 

Emily Stephenson, of the Chicago Concert Company, a 
Long Beach girl, was honored by the Mu Phi Epsilon Soror- 
ity in Los Angeles on the afternoon of May 9, at a special 
concert prepared for her by Sara Jane Simmons, of the 
Sara Jane Simmons Opera Company; Edna Gunnar Peter- 
son, musical director of the Hollywood Girls’ —— and 
Florence LeSourd, . 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Portland, Ore., May 24—Amelita Galli-Curci, who is 
touring the Pacific Northwest under the direction of Steers 
& Coman of Portland, sang in the Civic Auditorium on 
May 21. The audience overflowed and occupied 500 chairs 
on the stage. Mme. Galli-Curci’s program, which served 
most admirably to display her beautiful voice, included sev- 
eral old Italian songs, an aria from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, 
Bishop's Pretty Mocking Bird and the mad. scene from 
Lucia, Donizetti, The noted soprano, who achieved a great 
victory, favored the audience with nine extra songs. Her 
flutist, Manuel Berenguer, and her accompanist, Homer 
Samuels, also came in for much applause, 

Tosca Berger, popular Portland violinist, played at the 
final meeting of the MacDowell Club, May ‘ob. y . Hutchi- 
son was at the piano. 

Hans Hoerlein, organist, recently gave an interesting re- 
cital at Reed College. fap AY 5 3 


Oakland Orpheus to Present Irene Holland 
Nicoll 

Irene Holland Nicoll is well known both East and West, 
having resided successively in San Francisco and New York 
and having equally made her mark as the possessor of a 
contralto of unusual beauty and an artist ol shunt and 
high attainment both on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Recently she returned to San Francisco, and one of her 
first engagements there was with the prominent Oakland 
Orpheus Club, conducted by E. D. Crandell, where she was 
the guest soloist. This is one of the oldest and best known 
organizations on the Coast and Mrs. Nicoll’s engagement 
with it well indicates the esteem in which she is held. 


Los Angeles Grand Opera Season 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 14—The Los Angeles Grand 
Opera Association’s proposed season of five performances 
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in October seems assured now that $30,000 of the $35,000 
has been subscribed and there is still a month in which to 
obtain the balance. According to Merle Armitage, business 
executive of the Association, subscriptions have averaged 
$500 daily since the campaign started. The chorus, made 
up of resident singers, is showing remarkable results, train- 
ing under Alexander Bevani. Members of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will be used for the opera season, Some 
of the principal artists, which are from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, the Chicago Opera Company and La Scala, 
include Toti dal Monte, Giuseppi de Luca, Claudia Muzio, 
Beniamino Gigli and Tito Schipa. Gaetano Merola is to 
be general conductor and the proposed repertory is Andrea 
Chenier, Manon, Traviata, Romeo and Juliet and ape 


SAN DIEGO 


San Diego, Cal., May 16—Amelita Galli-Curci delighted 
an enthusiastic audience with a well chosen program. The 
artist was most gracious and sang a number of encores. 

The Chimes of Normandy was given an excellent per- 
formance by local singers, under the auspices of the 
Daughters of Liberty, for the benefit of the Camp Kearney 
Hospital. Otto Jeancon directed the production and sang 
the hero, acquitting himself admirably in the double role. 
Mr. Jeancon has a good voice and gave a splendid imper- 
sonation. Mrs. Herzinger and Loleta Rowan sang the two 
leading feminine roles with success. The chorus singing 
was commendable and the orchestra, under Chesley Mills, 
did well. 

Havrah Hubbard presented the opera, Mona Lisa, in his 
inimitable manner to an appreciative audience at the 
Spreckels Theater recently. .Homer Simmons assisted him 
at the piano and also played a group of solos. Mr. Hub- 
bard is a sincere interpreter and his fine speaking voice and 
interesting personality make him a favorite with his public 

The Three Arts Club sponsored an interesting concert 
given by two prominent members of the club, Christine 
Campbell, soprano, and Royal Brown, pianist, and a new- 
comer in San Diego, Frederick MacMurray, violist. Mrs 
Campbell is gifted with a beautiful soprano voice and 
charming personality, and always finds favor. Royal Brown 
is one of San Diego's leading organists and a pianist of 
fine musicianship, and Mr, MacMurray is a master of his 
instrument from which he produces a remarkable effect in 
tone. 

A San Diego girl, Joy Babcock, violinist, who has been 
studying and playing in New York for some time, gave 
her fellow townsmen an opportunity of hearing her in re- 
cital recently at the Wednesday Club House.- She played 
an ambitious program splendidly, showing not only promise 
but a real measure of achievement. Her technical equip- 
ment is well-rounded and she showed good musicianship. 
Ethel Widenor Kennedy provided Miss Babcock with ex- 
cellent support at the piano. 

The State College Glee Clubs, under the direction of 
Deborah Smith, head of the music department, gave a suc- 
cessful concert at the college auditorium. 

Pupils of Sybil Anderson, violin; Royal Brown, organ; 
Gretchen Steinbach, piano; Vernice Brand, voice, and Ellen 
Babcock, piano, have been heard in recitals lately. 

Laura de Turczynowvicz entertained with a musicale at 
her La Jolla studio recently. A varied program of songs 
was presented by several of her pupils, 

Plans for the Music Festival here in July include the 
production of Humphrey J. Stewart's oratorio, The Hound 
of Heaven, which had its initial performance in San Fran- 
cisco at Easter. 

The San Diego Oratorio Society is doing fine work and 
it is now preparing to present Mendelssohn's Elijah as the 
opening event of the Fall season. Representatives from 
several prominent musical organizations have been added 
to the acting board of directors: Mrs. Loleta L. Rowan 
from the Civic Music Center; John Hamilton from the San 
Diego Philharmonic Orchestral Society; Mrs. E. S. Snyder 
from the San Diego Music Teachers’ Association; and Ellen 
B. Bacbcock from the Amphion Club. E. B. B. 


Mana-Zucca’s Piano Pieces Popular 
At the annual concert given by the Musicians’ Club of 
Evansville, Ind., Virginia Tourtelotte, artist-pupil of Mrs. 
A. K. Millis, played with success Mana-Zucea’s effective 
piece, Bolero de Concert. The press was unanimous in its 
praise of her work, stating that it was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the program. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Atlantic City, N. J., May 5.—On Sunday the first con- 
cert to celebrate National Music Week was given at the 
High School Auditorium (under the auspices of the Board 
of tducation) by Arthur Scott Brooks, city organist, as- 
sisted by the Meyer Symphonic Quintet under the direction 
of Benjamin A. Reisman. The program was opened with 
Monarda Romance by Reisman, and other numbers included 
fannhauser Fantasia, Wagner; Adagio Pathetique, Godard; 
and Blue Danube Waltz, Strauss, 

Monday the Parent-Teachers’ Association gave a_ well- 
balanced program at the Troy Avenue School, with Lillian 
Westney, soprane; Mrs, Frank Hepler, pianist, and L. 
Powell Evans, baritone, as soloists, and the Kiwanis Double 
(Quartet, with Mrs. H. W. Hemphill, accompanist. 

Wednesday the Atlantic City Crescendo Club and Atlan- 
tic-Cape May Chapter of National Association of Organ- 
ists gave a wonderful program at the High School Audi- 
torium. Boris Koutzen, Russian violinist, was accorded 
enthusiastic applause. Bernard Parronchi, cellist, gave 
Fond Recollections by Popper, and Airs Baskyrs by Piatte. 
A duo for piano and organ was played by Mrs. H. W. 
Hemphill, pianist, and Nathan Reinhart, organist. Dora 
Davis Williams, soprano, and Ida F. Bolte, contralto, to- 
gether with the organists, William Stansfield, Jean Wiener 
and Arthur Scott Brooks, completed the program, 

Thursday evening the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
presented Mrs. E, Helig and Mrs. G. B. Nesbitt of Mont- 
clair, N. J., at two pianos, and the Gertrude Hale Trio in 
a number of selections. 

A notable musical event of the week was the oratorio 
given at the Chelsea Baptist Church by an augmented choir 
of sixty voices and an orchestra. Under the direction of 
L, Powell Evans, Mendelssohn's St. Paul was sung. 

On Thursday the Glee Club gave a matinee. The first 
half of the program was composed of a number of short 
choruses by the club and a group of solos. Helen Buchman 
Hitner of Philadelphia, and Howard E, Clemons of this 
city, were the soloists. 

The concluding concert of the week was given by the 
Saturday Morning Junior Crescendo Club at the Hotel 
Chelsea, E. D. J. 

Augusta, Ga., May 24.—A recent musical event of in- 
terest was the organ recital given at St. Paul’s Church by 
Mrs. Bright McConnell, pupil of Prof. George Johnson. 
Mrs. McConnell made a fine impression with her selec- 
tions from Liszt, Hollins, Shelley, Bach, Stewart, Johnson 
and Elgar-Lemare. 

Robbie Videtto presented her violin pupil, Meara Neary, 
recently in a recital at her studio. Miss Neary played with 
much expression selections from Kreisler, Gabriel-Marie, 
DeBeriot and others. She was accompanied by Dorothy 
McElmurray who also gave solos, 

Ruth Kimbrough, a pupil of Olive Benson, gave a recital 
to a large audience last week at the Benson Studio in North 
Augusta, She is only twelve years old but displayed much 
talent in her program from Bach, Chaminade, Saint-Saéns, 
Grieg and Rachmaninoff. 

Another youthful pupil of Olive Benson—Emma Whit- 
ton who is only ten years old—gave a charming piano 
program rendering selections from Strauss, Gounod, 
Dvorak and other composers, with much ability. 

One of the notable music events of this month here was 
the program arranged by Mrs. W. L. Scott at the First 
Baptist Church on the afternoon of May 12. The, feature 
of the occasion was the fine work of the Woman's Chorus, 
composed of Mrs. W. L. Scott, soprano; Mrs. G. C. Bell 
and Mrs. George Sumerau, second sopranos; Mrs. Stewart 
Brotherton, May Holmes and Dorothy McEwen, first altos; 
Mrs. Joe Ussery, Mrs, C, Beeler and Elizabeth Lewis, sec- 
ond altos. The chorus sang a number of selections from 
noted composers, Eleanor Elliott gave a group of soprano 
songs and Ellen Thomas rendered several violin solos, ac- 
companied by Miss Marsden on the piano, ae 


Baltimore, Md. (See letter on another page.) 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Boston, Mass. (Sce letter on another page.) 


Charleston, W. Va., May 24.—The music department 
of the Charleston Women's Club gave to music lovers a 
real treat in the piano recital offered by Grace Hamilton 
Morrey of Columbus, Ohio, at the High School Auditorium, 
April 16. 

taster Music in the churches was more elaborate than 
in any previous year, The choir of the Baptist Temple, 
Mrs. Hobart Hill, director, rendered several beautiful an- 
thems. The First Presbyterian Choir, Mrs. Bradford 
Noyes, organist and director, had elaborate musical pro- 
grams at both services. The St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
J. Henry Francis, organist and choirmaster, added great- 
ly with their beautiful singing at all Lenten and Easter 
Services. The mixed chorus of the Sacret Heart Catholic 
Church gave Dvorak’s mass in D under the capable direc- 
tion of John Mason, with Mr. Mobray at the organ. The 
soloists who sang were Pearl Reddington, Mrs. John Ma- 
son, Mrs. Moorehead, Bettie Posten, and Messrs. Smith, 
Grover and Meredith, The mixed choir of the Kanawha 
Presbyterian Church, under the efficient direction of Rev. 
Harry Swan, rendered Daughter of Jairus by Stainer, 
with orchestra. The following were the soloists: Mrs, 
Almon Davis, Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, and Messrs. Wil- 
lam, Grover and Meredith, Frank H, Kincheloe, director 
of the large mixed chorus of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, rendered beautifully Olivet to Calvary, by Maun- 
der, on Good Friday and several extra numbers at both 
Easter services. The soloists were Elsie Fischer Kinche- 
loe, Paul M. Smith, George Miller and Frank Kincheloe. 

On April 29, Geraldine Farrar and her company gave 
a concert at the Virginia Theater to a capacity house. 

Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, soprano and teacher, has _re- 
turned from a three months’ study in New York with Her- 
bert Witherspoon, his assistant Edith Griffing and Louise 
de Ginsheim. During her stay she appeared in the March 
recital of Witherspoon artists at the Majestic Hotel. 

Music Week was celebrated for the first time in Charles- 
ton and proved a great success. May 4 opened with a 
concert by the South Hills Community Band, diréctor 
Charles Uhrig, a massed band concert with L. J. Urwin 
and H. A. Curtis as directors, and a concert at Sacred 
Heart Church by the large mixed chorus under the baton 
of John A. Mason, i 

On May 5 the Lincoln Juniors High School Chorus and 
Orchestra, director Byrna Carden, gave a concert to a 
large audience. 

On May 6 a joint concert by the music department of 
the Charleston Women’s Club and West Side Woman's 
Club took place. Those taking part were Mmes. Brooks, 
Moore, Charles Greybill, O. O. Messner, W. H. Belsches 
and Arthur Harmon; Mayme Wright, Mary O. Sutton, 
Margaret Lewis, Mrs. Charles Haviland, Mrs, R. A. Pof- 
fenbarger and Mrs. J. O. Jennings. A chorus of sixty 
voices sang with precision and beautiful shading, under 
the direction of Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, selections from 
Brahms, Leoni, Coombs, Kramer, Spross, and Burleigh. 
Ruth Miller and Mildred McKee Hardesty furnished ac- 
companiments. . 

May 7 was featured by band concerts. An operetta en- 
titled The Maid on the Bamboo Screen, under the direc- 
tion of Katherine Joachim, was given by the Central Junior 
High School Chorus and Orchestra. The children reflect- 
ed credit on their supervisor. 

On May 8, at the High School Auditorium, the Girls 
and Boys Glee Club, under the direction of J. Henry 
Francis, music supervisor of the public schools, gave an 
enjoyable program to a crowded house. Also the Shrine 
Band, under the direction of H. A. Curtis, gave a concert 
on the West Side on the Lincoln School campus. 

May 9, on the Lincoln School Campus, the Knights of 
Columbus and Red Men, combined, gave a band concert 
under the direction of L. J. Urwin. It was enjoyed by 
thousands. 

The Charleston High School Chorus and Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of J. Henry Francis, presented the opera 
Chimes of Normandy to a “standing room only” house. 
The soloists—Mamre Wright, Clarita Rusk, Mitchel Craigo 
and Ben Holdren—sang and acted their parts admirably. 


June 12, 1924 
The chorus work exceeded anything they have done in the 


Sst. 

"oe May 10 the combined bands gave a concert. 

May 11, the Charleston Symphony Orchestra rendered a 
program of operatic selections at the Virginia Theater, 
under the direction of W. S. Mason. They were ably assist- 
ed by a male chorus under the direction of I. Merril Smith. 
The soloists were Pearl Reddington, George Miller and 
Mr. Smith. The concert proved a success and was enjoyed 
by a large and enthusiastic audience. Bey ‘ 

The week’s musical activities also included arene in 
the hospitals and community sings in the factories. a 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio (See letter on another page.) 


Danbury, Conn., May 19.—The Arion Singing Society 
gave one of the best concerts of the season at the Empress 
Theater, May 6, with Anna Fitziu and John Charles Thomas 
as soloists. The Arion Society, under the baton of Pro- 
fessor John Keller of New Haven, gave numbers by Be- 
schnitt, Uthmann and Emerson. The society consists of 
fifty men and their offerings were heard with pleasure, the 
last number being especially well done. They responded to 
encores. Miss Fitziu sang, as her opening number, Un Bel 
Di from Madame Butterfly. Her second group comprised 
Clavelitos and Il Bacio. She was enthusiastically applauded 
and gave for an encore, If Any Little Word of Ours. After 
her third group Miss Fitziu sang Strickland’s Mah Lindy 
Lou as an encore. Mr. Thomas made a distinctly favorable 
impression upon the audience, singing with ease and artistry. 
His diction was perfect and Danbury looks forward to his 
appearance here again. He offered works of Strauss, 
Brahms, Leoncavallo, Galloway, Marziale, Curran and 
Mana Zucca. He roused the audience to enthusiastic ap- 
plause and they were loath to hear the end of his solos. 
Miss Fitziu and Mr. Thomas bade farewell with the duet 
from Don Giovanni, singing the Barcarolle as an encore, 
The intermission was made exciting by the first appearance 
of the Public School Band led by James Torracco. Mr. 
Torracco has balanced his organization well and their 
i 2 and pitch created a sensation. 

ictor Biart lectured at an open meeting of the Afternoon 
Musical Society, May 7, on Descriptive Powers of Music. 
It was illustrated, by him, on the piano. The lecture was 
well attended and much enjoyed. 

On May 5, the Afternoon Musical Society motored to 
Carmel, N. Y., to present a Reciprocity Program before the 
Cecilian Club at the home of Stephen Ryder. The meeting 
was in charge of Mrs. Charles Hallock, her subject being 
The Melodic Element in Music. Mrs. Hallock was assisted 
by Mrs. Thomas Heating and Mrs, John Serre. Mrs. 
David Wilkinson and Mrs. Eugene Tompkins sang two 
duets. Blanche Jennison gave two violin numbers and 
Mrs. George Taylor and Mrs, Conrad Schweizer, contralto 
and soprano, also sang to illustrate phases of the afternoon’s 
subject. At the close Mrs, Taylor gave a group of songs 
by Coleridge-Taylor, Woodman and Hazzard. fg Robert 
Morris was the accompanist of the afternoon. 

Jeanette O’Brien, soprano, and Mrs, George L. Taylor, Jr., 
contralto, were the soloists at the monthly meeting of the 
Parents’ Teacher Association at the Newtown High School, 
May 8. G. L. T. 

Durant, Okla., May 26.— Music Week was observed 
here with a community sing, Sunday, in which more than 
1,000 joined. It was led by Julia E. Stout of the South- 
eastern State Teachers’ College. The Durant Band gave an 
open air concert the same evening. Special musical pro- 
grams were given in all churches. C. M. e 
_ Fort Wayne, Ind., May 22.—An unusually active year 
in musical matters in this city came to an end May 20 with 
the Frieda Hempel engagement at the Majestic Theater. 

Since April 20, besides a host of lesser affairs, we have had 
an interesting joint piano recital by two artist pupils of 
Emma Sander at the Little Theater, when Effe Ellen Lucas 
and Audrey Stickly-Nickols were presented; a recital by 
Florence Lang at the same place, with song groups in Eng- 
lish, German and French, closing with six Mother Goose 
parodies by Herbert Hughes; the third and last recital of 
the Civic Course, given at the Wayne Street M. E. Church 
by Raymond Koch, baritone, who acceptably rendered groups 
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of songs old and new in English, Italian, French and Ger- 
man, ending with Negro spirituals. 

Music Week opened May 6 (primary election) at noon, 
with a miscellaneous concert at the Majestic Theater. George 
Bailhe and Constance Bogart-Beaver opened with a con- 
certo, after which a number of local artists contributed 
numbers, with special mention to be made of the work of 
David Baxter, well-known vocal instructor of the European 
School of Music. 

No program was attempted Tuesday evening, interest be- 
ing centered in the election returns. 

Wednesday afternoon came the open air event at Swinney 
Park, where the public school children were scheduled to 
sing in massed chorus, accompanied by the bands. Rain 
partly interfered with the program. 

Wednesday evening continued the week's schedule in the 
organ recital at Trinity Episcopal Church, given by Warren 
H. Galbraith, assisted by Dorothy Beach Rocca, to a large 
audience. The open air event, planned by the Philharmonic 
Chorus with the massed bands, had to be abandoned on ac- 
count of the downpour of cold rain. 

Thursday evening, at Packard Hall, the Musical Arts 
Club presented the Wishon Ladies’ Quartet, Don Frazier of 
Huntington, baritone, and Ruth Thompson, soprano, in a 
pleasing program, into which were interpolated novelty 
numbers by Fanny Knox and clever character sketches by 
her husband, 

The same evening, at the Little Theater, a recital of 
original songs, composed by Mrs. F. H. George of Fort 
Wayne, was rendered by ith Nickel Bailhe, with Mrs. 
George at the piano, much favorable comment being heard. 

Friday afternoon completed the week, the offering of the 
day being a program at Packard Hall, at which the public 
were the guests of the Morning Musical Society. A de- 
lightful program was arranged in two parts, the first of 
which presented Beulah Bell, talented young pianist, who 
made her first bow to a Morning Musical audience, and 
Dorothy Beach Rocca, who has already sung her way into 
the musical heart of the city. Mrs. Rocca was accompanied 
by Edith Foster. The second part was a Japanese sketch, 
the words and music composed by Helen Good Morris, and 
the action arranged by Eliza Hanna Elliott, who also sang 
the solos in charming manner and voice. A chorus oi 
chrysanthemum maids introduced Helen Ault Singer, Hazel 
Wallace, Florence Chenneour, Esther Manth Kibiger and 
Mary Leslie. 

A surprisingly neat and brisk concert was put on May 13 
at Packard Hall, by the Junior Orchestra from the Harmer 
School, under their teacher and director, Professor Cafaro. 
The little musicians range from seven to twelve in age, 
including the accompanist, a small “personality plus” of ten, 
and a “first violin” of nine years. 

Hempel’s Jenny Lind concert on May 20 gave the same 
delight that has been registered everywhere. : ee a 

Lewiston, Me.; May 24.—City Hall was practically 
filled last evening to see and hear Geraldine Farrar. The 
assisting artists were Joseph Malkin, cellist, and Claude 
Gonvierre, pianist and accompanist for both artists. Miss 
Farrar’s audience was spontaneously appreciative and after 
her last encore, the Habanera from Carmen, there was a 
storm of applause. 

Lewiston-Auburn friends of Henri Miral, head of the 
Miral French Stock Company, gave him a farewell soiree 
at Lewiston City Hall on May 13. Mr. Miral sails for 
Paris before long, where he will open in stock the latter 
part of September. There were two little French and Eng- 
lish playlets and the musical part of the program included 
Le Veau d’Or from Faust and La Glue, Richepin, sung by 
Napoleon San Soucy, bass. Rhea Couiliard and Anna 
Deshaies, contralto, also gave numbers. Yvonne- Reney 
was the accompanist. 

Bates College Glee Club gave a recent concert at Abou 
Ben Adhem Hall, Auburn, under direction of Henry Bur- 
rill. Star features were the dances by Walter Gavigan 
and the songs by Carl Miller, tenor. 

At the annual meeting of the Philharmonic Club on May 
16 the following officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
C. A. Litchfield; vice-president, Mrs. Selden T. Crafts; 
secretary, Theda C, Dingley; treasurer, Elizabeth Litch- 
field; directors—one year, Mrs. Samuel Cobb; two years, 
Mrs. W. N. Abbott; three years, Mrs. J. H. Litchfield; 
librarian, Mrs. E. W. Taylor; auditor, Mrs. BA — 


man. é 
Long Beach, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Madison, Wis., May 16.—The recent recital of Jane R. 
Dudley, violinist, pupil of Cecil Burleigh, composer and 
professor of music at the University of Wisconsin School 
of Music, was one of the outstanding musical events of 
Madison. Miss Dudley gave an unusually finished perform- 
ance for a young girl of high school age. She immediately 
established her reputation, made at the recital, by winning 
first place in the violin solo event of the All-Wisconsin 
High School Music Contest held during Music Week by 
the University of Wisconsin School of Music. Compositions 
by Cecil Burleigh were a special part of the recital pro- 
gram, Old Bruin and the Fishermen, She also played the 


César Franck Sonata and Beethoven’s Romance in A. Other. 


composers whose compositions were included on the program 
are Soaiana-Aee, Vieuxtemps, Tschaikowsky-Auer and 
Wieniawski. Leon L. Iltis, of the School of Music faculty, 
was at the piano. W. O. R. 


New Brunswick, N. J., May 12.—The celebration of 
National Music Week was attended by great success. Un- 
doubtedly the cause of good music has been furthered and 
the musicians of the city brought closer together. Best of 
all a permanent symphony orchestra has been established. 
This has already shown that it is capable of being developed 
into a really fine body, able to present standard symphionies 
and other orchestral works. : 

The first day of the week was particularly notable on 
account of the initial concert of the New Brunswick Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which took place in the afternoon at 
Keith’s State Theater. The orchestra numbers seventy- 
six, and is conducted by J. Earle Newton, who joined the 
faculty of the New Jersey College for Women last fall, 
and who has made a fine reputation for himself as a pianist 
and conductor. The orchestra was received with great 
enthusiasm by an audience which completely filled the the- 
ater, in a program consisting of works by Weber, Mozart, 
Massenet, Godard, Grainger and Strauss. _ The assisting 
artist was Eric V. Goodwin, popular bass-baritone. _ 

Monday was devoted to special music programs in the 
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pete schools, and on Tuesday evening several prominent 
otal artists gave an interesting program in the auditorium 
of the Y. M. H. A. On Wednesday and Friday, at_noon, 
organ recitals took place at the First Presbyterian Church 
by George E. Christ and George W. Nuttman. 

On Friday evening a — recital was given by Maria 
Carreras, pianist, and Eduardo Ferrari Fontana, tenor. 
Mme. Carreras charmed everyone with her colorful play- 
ing of Schumann's Carnival, a group of Chopin, and works 
of Liszt, De Falla and Debussy. Fontana won the en- 
thusiastic approval of the audience in his group of songs by 
Bartholomy and Tosti, and in excerpts from Otello and 
Pagliacci. 

aturday was “Music Dealer’s Day,” featured by special 
displays, phonograph and radio programs, and a students’ 
recital by pupils of local teachers in the evening. The two 
band concerts which had been scheduled for , Bin had 
to be postponed on account of the rain. Altogether the 
Festival was well worth while and much credit is due Ethel 
B. Skarvan and her committee, who planned the Yay cial 
tion, ran O 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 26.—Pauline Spahr, so- 
rano, was presented in song recital in the chapel of Okla- 
oma City University recently by her instructor, Clark E. 
Snell. Among her numbers were works by Mozart, Haydn, 
Verdi, Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. Mr. Snell acted 

as accompanist. 

Among the Oklahoma musicians whose names will appear 
in the National Directory of American composers to be 

laced in the Congressional Library in Washington appear 

ponent Jennings Childers, Pawhuska; Nina P. Gill, Okla- 
homa City; E. Edwin Crerie, Tulsa; Oscar J. Lerrer, Nor- 
man; Edwin Baile McIntyre, Oklahoma City; Marie M. 
Hine, Tulsa; Charles F. Giard, Norman; John Knowles 
Weaver, Tulsa; Marie Crosby, Enid; Fred Cardin, Miami; 
Mamie Raboniwitz Travis, Tulsa; Edward DeMeglio, Okla- 
homa City; Oliver H: Kleinschmidt, Bartlesville; Paola 
Conti, Shawnee; Mrs. H. H. Hudlow, McAlester, and Mrs. 
R. B. S. Cole, of Miami. 

The crowning event of the National Music Week pro- 
gram, presented by musicians and music clubs of Oklahoma 
City, was a concert given by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in the High School Auditorium Thursday night, 
under the direction of Hathaway Harper. The program 
opened with the overture to Der Freischiitz, followed by two 
of Cherubini’s arias from The Marriage of Figaro, sung by 
Miss Sparkes. The rest of the program included Beetho- 
ven’s symphony, No. 2; the Nutcracker suite; Micaela’s air 
from Carmen, Miss Sparkes; and the preludes of the first 
and third acts of Lohengrin. The Nutcracker suite and the 
Wagner preludes were apparently the most favored by the 
audience, 

Music Week was observed in Oklahoma City with a con- 
cert by the Shrine Band and special music programs at all 
churches, Sunday; concert by the Ladies’ Music Club and 
Apollo Club, assisted by the High School Orchestra, Mon- 
day; concerts by the Schubert and Sorosis Clubs at the First 
Baptist Church; concert by music department of the Okla- 
homa City University; and recital by Mraz Violin School at 
the First Lutheran Church, Tuesday. The Wednesday events 
included a “pop” concert by the MacDowell Club of Allied 
Arts, with representation from the Pianist Club, in the small 
banquet room of the Masonic Temple, and, in addition to the 
Minneapolis Symphony on Thursday, a recital was given by 
the music department of Mt. St. Mary’s Academy. Friday 
a concert was given by the music department of the Catholic 
Women’s Activities Club in the Knights of Columbus Hall, 
and Saturday’s offering consisted of the annual operetta by 
the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs of Webster Junior High 
School, in the Central High School Auditorium. cw 

yp aes Gi 

Ponca City, Okla., May 26—Mrs. R. H. Matthews, of 
McAlester, Okla., was elected president of the Oklahoma 
Federation of Music Clubs, at the final session of the annual 
State convention here recently. Other officers elected were: 
Mrs. Francis Smith, of Ponca City, first vice-president; Mrs. 

John B. Peacock, Tulsa, second vice-president; Cecilia Has- 
sett, Oklahoma City, treasurer; Mrs. Loren, of Bartlesville, 
recording secretary; Mrs. John Marlow, McAlester, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Newton Douglas, Shawnee, parlia- 
mentarian; and the following directors: Mrs. Orin Ashton, 
Chickasha; Mrs. R. H. Dietrich, Oklahoma City, and Mrs, 
Hayden Linebaugh, Muskogee. C. BG. 

Roanoke, Va., May 22.—National Music Week was 
started with special music in all of the churches on May 4, 

with special musical programs every evening throughout the 
week. B. F.M. 


Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope). 
San Diego, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Stamford, Conn., May 26.—Everton Stidham, for many 
years baritone soloist of the First Presbyterian Church, gave 
a farewell recital prior to his leaving for Indianapolis, where 
he will reside, on April 24. Mr. Stidham was assisted by 
George O’Brien, tenor, and both artists were received by a 
large audience, spontaneous with its applause. Many old 
favorites were included on the program, after which a re- 
ception was tendered Mr. Stidham by the Men’s Club of 
the church. 

Two splendid artists gave a recital in the Women’s Club 
Auditorium on April 29, which was enjoyed by a .large 
audience. Lony Lyman, pianist, an artist of splendid tech- 
nic, played two Liszt numbers, Etude de Concert and Bene- 
diction de Dieu dans la Solitude. Louis John Johnen, 
baritone, also appeared on this program, singing various 
numbers. The closing selection of his third group was 
the latest composition of Edward Morris, The Wandering 
Jew, with the composer at the piano. 

In the Springdale School Assembly Hall, on May 2, under 
the auspices of the Rural Civic League and directed by 
Mrs. T. B. Montell, a concert was given by the quartet of 
the First Congregational Church, assisted by Teresita Coch- 
ran, pianist. A program of solos, duets, and quartet num- 
bers was given by the soloists—Theresa Hoyt Quackenbush, 
soprano; Elizabeth Cameron Sweet, contralto; James Mix, 
baritone, and Harold McCall, tenor. Much interest centered 
around the appearance of Miss Cochran, who is the god 
child, and namesake of the late Mme, Teresa .-Carrefio, and 
who is endowed with exceptional talent. Miss Cochran's 
program included works of Sibelius, Chopin and Schubert. 
She was accorded an enthusiastic reception from the large 
audience. ? 

Music Week was celebrated from May 4 to 11 in a man- 

(Continued on page 
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Mark MarkorF AND MARION Morrey 1N RECITAL. 

At Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on May 16 an interest- 
ing program was rendered by Mark Markoff, tenor, and 
Marion Morrey, pianist, assisted by G. Compdnaiskaya, 
mezzo-soprano, and Leo Berdichevsky, accompanist. 

Miss Morrey’s two groups included numbers by Smetana, 
Brahms, Beethoven-Busoni and Debussy, Chopin’s B flat 
minor scherzo, and the Liszt rhapsody No. 12. In the per- 
formance of these Miss Morrey revealed serious musician- 
ship, technical proficiency and good tone, with feeling for 
the varied types of numbers; her interpretations were pleas- 
ing, and she was cordially received by the large audience. 

Mr. Markoff was heard in Russian songs; arias from 
Pagliacci, Werther. and Ballo in Maschera; a group in Eng- 
lish with violin obligato, and Russian and gypsy folk songs. 
A dramatic tenor voice is Mr. Markoff’s, and he interpreted 
his songs with much warmth of feeling. Mme. Companais- 
kaya sang an aria from Samson and Dalilah, and Russian 
songs with dramatic effectiveness, revealing a clear, strong 
soprano voice. Mr. Markoff and Mme. Companaiskaya’s 
voices blended well in a duet by Mr. Markoff, which won 
considerable favor. The audience applauded each number of 
the program vigorously. 

SamMonp Cuoir Gives Bic Works. 

Under the direction of Herbert Stavely Sammond, organ- 
ist, the following oratorios and cantatas were rendered by 
the solo quartet and the Vocal Union of the Middle Col- 
legiate Church during the season just ended: The Crown of 
Life by George B. Nevin (given twice), Song of Thanks- 
giving by Maunder, The Messiah by Handel (selections), 
The Kingdom of Christ by Marzo, The Holy City by Gaul, 
The Seven Last Words by Dubois, The Creation . Haydn. 

An annual spring concert was tendered the sailors in New 
York Harbor at the Seamen's Institute on May 27 by the 
Vocal Union under Mr. Sammond’s direction, June 10 the 
annual concert tendered for church members and _ their 
friends was given at the Central Y. W. C. A. Hall, 600 
Lexington avenue, New York. Part songs by the Vocal 
Union, and solos by the members of the quartet of- the 
church made up the program. 

Novetties at N. Y. Scnoor or Music anp Arts, 

The May 8 weekly musicale at the New York School of 
Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, president, found a 
large audience on hand, which warmly applauded Helen 
Gumper’s fine touch and poise in her playing of Ase’s Death 
(Grieg), and enjoyed Lillian Allen's expressive voice in 
Wings of Night. Avis L. McClean was at the principal 
piano in Schumann’s beautiful variations in B flat, receiving 
appreciative applause; this increased after her solo perform- 
ance of Polichinelle, which was delightfully played. Misses 
Felker and Eyermann united in the duet, Waters of Minne- 
tonka, singing well together. Gladys Hill played the Chopin 
C sharp minor polonaise with excellent tone, and Beatrice 
Hallenbeck sang with good expression Pale Moon. | Bula 
Guelofian played Waves (Wright), showing musical spirit 
and warm expression; she has fast developing talent. The 
overture to Der Freischiitz was performed as a piano trio 
by Mary and Victoria Regalbuto and Elizabeth Hain, the 
three girls showing thorough study and understanding, play- 
ing very effectively. Mr. Warner was accompanist as usual. 

HENDRICKSON-JoSMAN-Bitp Joint RECITAL. 

_ Wadleigh High School auditorium was the scene of a 
joint recital under the Cultural Federation auspices, May 22, 
when Florence Hendrickson, contralto; Max Josman, bari- 
tone, and Max Bild, violinist, united in a recital of vocal and 
violin compositions. Miss Hendrickson is an excellent con- 
tralto, singing as soloist in the East Orange Presbyterian 
Church; her numbers were by leading modern composers, to 
which she added encores. Mr. Josman has an excellent bari- 
tone voice, and sang songs in German and English with 
artistic finish. Mr. Bild’s playing of works by Tschaikowsky, 
Gossec, Kreisler, and Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen showed him 
to be an artist of unusual ability. He was heard at the 
National Opera Club’s February concert and was much ap- 
plauded, as was also the case on this occasion. Mme. Bay- 
erlee (teacher of the two singers) was at the piano, 

Recitat or Marta Marca. 

.Maria Marca, coloratura soprano, assisted by Ferd Ru- 
zicka, violinist ; C, Stanzione, flutist, and Maurice La Forge, 
os gave a very enjoyable recital at Grace Hall, Newe 

ork, May 13. She rendered an enjoyable program in artistic 
style. It consisted of Mozart’s Alleluia, Serenata Vene- 
ziana (Old Italian), J’ai Pleuré en Reve (Hué), and the aria 

Regnava nel Silenzio (Lucia) for the first part, and Where 
Corals Lie (Elgar), Du bist wie eine Blume and Intermezzo 
(Schumann), and the Mad Scene from Lucia, with flute 
obligato, for the second part. To render such a program 
effectively requires real artistic feeling, dramatic intensity 
and correct conception of the various moods and expression 
of the composers. Miss Marca showed to advantage in these 
requirements; her voice was particularly effective with the 
flute obligato, and the Schumann songs were finely sung. 
She also sang with violin obligato By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka (Lieurance), and For All Eternity, which had to be 
repeated. Mr. La Forge played the Eleventh rhapsody 
(Liszt), and his accompaniments were artistic and sympa- 
thetic. 

Cuartorte R. EvsHemmer Recitat at Patterson Stupto. 

May 20, Charlotte R. Elsheimer, pupil of Hutcheson, gave 
a piano recital of ten works, by Brahms, Hutcheson, Griffes, 
Scriabine, Rachmaninoff and Chopin, as well as extra num- 
bers, at the Etizabeth Kelso Patterson studios. There was 
the usual audience found at all affairs in these quarters. The 
young lady is a serious student, and showed well developed 
technic and variety of touch in all these works. 

OsKENONTON SiNGs 1n DutcH PAGEANT. 

An elaborate ag = sp was staged at Town Hall, May 
15, celebrating the h anniversary of the settling of New 
Amsterdam. The purchase of Manhattan involved Indian 
scenes, which “were put on by Oskenonton, a well known 
Mohawk singer, and Remington Schuyler, the noted artist. 
Oskenonton, who has been heard in concert here and in 
Europe, has a deep, resonant baritone voice, and his rendi- 
tion of Indian songs was much enjoyed. Princess Watah- 
waso’s clear soprano, and the grace and suppleness of Princess 
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Goldenrod, who danced, also added to the interest and charm 
of the scene, 3 P 

Oskenonton participated in the Indian Day services at St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, Sunday afternoon, May 11, singing 
several solos, 

Nancy E. Rirey Sincs at CoNvENTION. : 

At the Epworth League Convention, St. James’ M. E. 
Church, on May 17, Nancy E. Riley sang two solos, The 
Ninety and Nine and The Good Shepherd, in both of them 
showing a voice of enjoyable quality, clear enunciation, and 
ability to achieve well planned climax; these qualities should 
bring her to the forefront of New York singers. 

CLARENCE WAINWRIGHT MurpHEy’s SoNGs, 

Knighthood and Ich Liebe Dich are two love songs by 
Clarence Wainwright Murphey which have decided merit. 
The first is for high voice, with fine climax and harmony, 
and the latter has twenty-four measures of equally interest- 
ing music for voice, Palm Sunday is another song, for 
church use, arranged as either solo or chorus. 

Laurie MerRILL’s ENGAGEMENTS CONTINUE. 

Laurie Merrill, whose song recitals in costume have 
brought her a splendid reputation, is proud of her many re- 
engagements, this being the case when she sang May 20 for 
the Cercle de Lafayette in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. On 
Mothers’ Day she was soloist for the fourth consecutive 
year at the People’s M. E. Church, singing songs suitable to 
the occasion. She will sail for Europe June -17. 

ALBERTA KAWASHIMA IN Rapzto. 

Alberta Kawashima (Schlageter), once a student at the 
Von Ende School, later spent four years studying the violin 
with Carl Flesch in Berlin, playing there as well as in 
Switzerland and France. May 14 she gave a half hour 
WJAR radio program (Providence, R. 1.), and May 26 a 
short program from station WEAF; she is at New Canaan, 
Conn., for the summer, 

ALpa Orr Pricce 1n SonG Recirau 

Miss Prigge, who is a contralto singer, gave a song re- 
cital, June 6, in the Bergen, N. J., Reformed Church, singing 
eight groups of arias and songs, by La Forge, MacDowell, 
Elliott, Burleigh, Ware, Strickland, Vannah and Clough- 
Leighter. She is a pupil of Emma A. Dambmann. 

Acnes Brennan Ptays For Story Crus, 

Agnes Brennan, pianist, teacher and coach, was heard 
with pleasure as soloist at the Knickerbocker Short Story 
Club on May 17. Marion Ball, a pupil of Miss Brennan 
in piano, and who is also coaching with her in song reper- 
tory, sang, accompanied by Miss Brennan, 

Joseru Davies Sincs WELL. 

The singing of Joseph Davies, solo baritone of the Greene 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, always gives pleasure, 
for he has a voice of unusual quality and superior style. 
Some solos sung ‘. him at this church during May were 
Mother of My Heart (Gray), The Blind Plowman 
(Clarke), There Is No Death (O’Hara), and The Home- 
land (Johnson). In all these his distinct enunciation and 
manly style left highly agreeable memories. 

Ruopa Mintz Stupio MusicaLe. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, was the assisting instrumental 

artist at a studio musicale given by Rhoda ane J oy 





HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 





LS ft i La 
PAUL KOCHANSKI, 

the violinist, from @ picture taken at Warsaw when he was 

fourteen years old and already known as a. boy prodigy 

through his concert tours. on the, European continent. 
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I SEE THAT— 


The me Association announces the first operatic fellow- 








A hitherto unknown symphony by Mozart was discovered 
in the Benedictine Convent in Lambach, Austria. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz gave a private recital at the Polish lega- 
tion while in Tokio. 

The French Government has decorated Walter Damrosch 
with the Legion of Honor. 

Marie de Kyzer gave a dance for her pupils in her home at 
Jackson Heights. 

Henry Hadley is now conducting the orchestra organized by 
the late Victor Herbert at Willow Grove. 

Fritz Reiner scored a great success at his first London 
appearance, 

Eugene Putnam, music director at Averett College for ten 
es. will be director of music at Judson College next 
sea 

Ernest “Bloch will hold a master course at the Eastman 
School of Music next February. 

Lynnwood Farnam gave an organ recital at Westminster 
Cathedral, London, England. 

The New York Sy mphony Orchestra has been invited to 
present a series of recitals in Havana, 

Emmy Krueger has cancelled her engagement at the Chi- 
cago Saengerfest in order to. report for rehearsals at 
Bayreuth. 

Maximilian Pilzer i is now under the management of Concert 
Management Arthur Judson. 

Reinald Werrenrath was enthusiastically received in recital 
at Aeolian Hall, London, June 3. 

Guy Maier and Lee ’Pattison have appeared with six orches- 
tras this season. 

Dusolina Giannini will make her London debut on June 19 
at Queens Hall. 

Elena Gerhardt has been reéngaged for the fourth consecu- 
tive season in Indianapolis and for the third consecutive 
season in Pittsburgh. 

The Letz Quartet will maké a Southern tour next March. 

Sascha Jacobsen will have joint recitals next season with 
Levitzki, Diaz, Kindler and Powell. 

Frederic Freemantel will make his first Chicago appearance 
in his Beethoven song program on February 1. 

Prof. Hermann Kretzschmar, noted musicologist, is dead. 

Gennaro Mario Curci will hold a summer master class in 
New York. 

Nathalie Boshko is enjoying a trip around the world. 

The Goldman Band will present an all-American program 
at Central Park on the evening of July 4. 

Julia Culp will return to America during the spring of 1925 
for a limited number of concerts. 

The cello scholarship at Fontainebleau has been awarded to 
Margaret Lyman of Salt Lake City. 
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Warren H. Gehrken was married to Hermine DuCharme 
Beswick on June 6, 

Howard Potter will be assistant to Carl D. Kinsey, general 
director of the Chicago Musical College. 

Mana-Zucca’s compositions continue popular. 

Antoinette Halstead is the name of a newcomer. in the 
concert field. 

Jeanne Gordon, who recently was divorced from her hus- 
band, has been awarded the custody of their daughter. 

Mary Lewis will make her debut in London on June 14 
with the British National Opera Company. 

Victor Herbert left an estate in excess of $35,000. 

Irene Williams scored a great success in Cosi Fan Tutte 
in Paris. 

The Italian season of opera in London began on June 4. 

The University of Vermont announces the establishment of 
a department of music, beginning next fall. 

Harold Hurlbut is opening his fourth summer master class 
in the West, at Los Angeles, 

Ernest Davis sang the Duke in Rigoletto at the Orpheum 
Theater, Easton, Pa., on June 11. 

The entire managerial control of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra is in the hands of Arthur J, Gaines. 

Mrs, Edgar J. Lownes is the donor of the first scholarship 
to be given to the Chamber Music Camp for Juniors 
at Tarrytown, N 

Albert E. Ruff will hold a summer master class at the 
Zoellner Conservatory in Los Angeles. 

Frederic Dixon will give his first recital in his home town, 
Blair, Neb., next season. 

Sousa recently conducted a band of over 5,000 pieces in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra will have a transconti- 
nental tour next season. 

Hermann Graedener is Austria's oldest composer. 

The Ramsdell Music Studios were opened recently in New 


ork. 

Eleanor Rosalind Volpe was married to Morris Edward 
Dreyfus on June 4. 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians held their annual 
dinner on May 27, 

Jane Cathcart is Ge weonagecan. converting her country home 
into a place where musicians may board and practice. 

Henry Hadle ey will conduct the Worcester Festival, 

Zimbalist’s famous DuBroug Strad has been sold to D. H. 
Walton of Brookline, Mass., for about $20,000. 

W. Grant Egbert has resigned as president of the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music. 

— on entertained for Josephine Lucchese on 
une 1. 

The La Forge-Berimen Studios in New York will continue 

- busy throughout the summer. 

Emilio A. Roxas has become an American citizen. 

Nettie Snyder plans to make her home in Florence, Italy, 
in the future. 

May Peterson was married to Colonel Thompson on June 9. 

The American Woman's Association plans to build a club- 
house for business and professional women. 
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The Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Affiliated Schools 
presented diplomas to eighty-three graduates. 
Andreas Dippel will open a studio for stage department and 
operatic training in New York. 
Rudolph Reuter, atter two years abroad, has returned to 


America. 
The Juilliard Foundation announces the removal of its 
offices to 49 East Fifty-second street. G. N 


Florence Irene Jones Pupils i in Recital 

A thoroughly interesting violin recital was given by pupils 
of Florence Irene Jones at the Wurlitzer Auditorium, New 
York, on the evening of June 6. The program was opened 
with a spirited rendition of Schubert's Military March by 
the ensemble class. These young players also were heard 
in Schmicko’s nocturne; the gigue, from the music to Much 
Ado About Nothing by Edward German, and Mignonnette 
by Godard, The soloists presented at this recital by Miss 
Jones were Lillian Rehberg, Richard S. Brill, Frieda 
Schwartz, Milton Hartman and Alice Schwartz, all of 
whom showed the careful instruction given them by their 


mentor. The pupils were assisted by Rose Dirmann, so- 
prano, who gave pleasure in several vocal selections, for 
one of which Miss Jones played the violin obligato; Miss 
Fletcher and Colin Fletcher-Copp, cellists, and Katherine 
Groschke, accompanist. The program was concluded with 
the Reinecke trio played by the ensemble class 
Wellington Smith Wins Praise as Elijah 
Wellington Smith, baritone, took the part of Elijah in 
the recent dramatic performance of the Mendelssohn ora 
torio of that name in Boston, Mass. It was Mr. Smith's 


first venture as an actor-singer, since hitherto he has con- 
fined himself to concert work. The Boston press was 
unanimous in praise of his dramatic skill and the effective 
ness of his voice in this long and difficult part. 


Mid-Summer Date for Paul Althouse 
Paul Althouse has been engaged to sing in concert in 
Ocean Grove, N. J., on August 9, at the Auditorium. Such 
is the Metropolitan tenor's popularity that his managers are 
arranging other out-of-season appearances during that 
month for him, 


Varady Sails 

Rozsi Varady, the Hungarian cellist who lately came un 
der the direction of Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
has sailed for Europe, and will be heard there in recitals 
and with orchestras. She will return to America in the early 
fall. 

Gerhardt Here Until January 

Elena Gerhardt has been re-engaged for next season for 
recital appearances in Indianapolis (fourth consecutive sea 
son), Chicago, Pittsburgh (third consecutive season) and 
Milwaukee, She will be available in this country only until 
January 15. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





According to a report from Paris, Douglas Fairbanks has 
received the decoration of Officer of Public Instruction from 
the Minister of Education, M, de Jouvenel, as one of the 
last acts of the latter before leaving office. 

Ruth Draper will return to New York for a series of 
recitals this month. 

S. L. Rothafel arranged a special Memorial Day program 
which was broadcast direct from the studio of the Capitol 
Theater through station WEAF. The Capitol broadcasting 
orchestra and the entire staff of broadcasting artists took 
part in the program, ; 

The Locked Door, a farcical comedy, will open at the 
Cort Theater on June 17. 

Two Strangers From Nowhere ended its engagement at 
the Bayes Theater last Saturday evening. 

Tue Capito. 

For the week beginning June 1, the Capitol Theater's 
program was opened with a Wagner masterpiece, the prelude 
to the third act of Lohengrin, and under the capable direc- 
tion of David Mendoza the many beauties of the score were 
well brought out. This was tollowed by Hubay’s Scene 
de la Czarda, played by Eugen Ormandy, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, with such fine spirit that he was given an 
ovation, 

Owing to the great success of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
revivals at this theater, S. L, Rothafel has planned to follow 
the series with a revival of favorite light operas. The first 
of these, The Spring Maid, in tabloid, was presented last 
week, The story of this operetta is based on a legend of 
the springs at Carlsbad. While the music, the singing and 
the dancing were enjoyed, it cannot be said that the operetta 
was greeted with the enthusiasm which was meted out to 
the Gilbert and Sullivan works. The Firefly Ballet by the 
Capitol Ballet Corps, however, was exceedingly gracefully 
done. 

The feature picture was Women Who Give, an adaptation 
of Cape Cod Folks by Sarah P. McLean Greene. This is 
a thoroughly interesting picture and is well acted. A real- 
istic shipwreck with a fishing schooner smashed to pieces 
on the rocks and a life and death struggle with a huge 
swordfish are among the exciting moments that transmit to 
the screen the intense and absorbing drama in the lives of 
those who go down to the sea in ships. The adaptation is 
by Bernard McConville and J. G. Hawks. The two promi- 
nent feminine characters in the photodrama are played by 
Barbara Bedford and Renee Adoree. Robert Frazer enacts 
the leading male role, that of a young captain of the fishing 
fleet. 

The Capitol Magazine and an organ solo completed the 
bill 

Tue STRAND 

The musical program at this theater last week was very 
interesting, One of the musical divertissements was a dance 
fantasy entitled In a Shop Window, interpreted by Mlle. 
Klementowicz, and the ballet corps, with Anatole Bourmann, 
ballet master. The setting was the shop window of a 
modiste with her mannequins displayed within, later coming 
to life and giving a beautiful sprightly dance to the music of 
Marionette by Fel®& Arndt, one of the Sam Fox Publishing 
Company's standard successes, The whole was so delight- 
fully presented that the audience was unusually charmed 
and pleased. : : ; 

As a prologue to The Marriage Cheat, the feature film, 
the Strand audiences were given an unusual and unique treat. 
The curtains parted revealing an elaborate Hawaiian atmos- 
pheric setting with Hurtado’s Royal Marimba Band attired 
in appropriate summery costume playing Aloha Sunset Land, 
by Kawelo, a beautiful Hawaiian love song (also of the 
Sam Fox catalogue) accompanying Kitty McLaughlin, so- 
prano, Miss McLaughlin’s rendition of Aloha Sunset Land 
brought vivid reminiscences of the gorgeous coral sands and 
swaying palms of the South Sea Isles, and placed the audi- 
ence in a receptive mood for the feature film, the scenes of 
which are laid there. 

Ponchielli’s beautiful Dance of the Hours, from Gioconda, 
opened the program. Another musical offering which met 
with favor was McGill’s popular Duna, sung expressively 
by Dudley Marwich, basso. The Mark Strand Topical Re- 
view and a Hal Roach Our Gang Comedy, The Cradle 
Robbers, which held the rapt attention of the audience, were 
other cinema features. An organ solo concluded the pro- 
gram. 

Tue Rivowr 

Last week's program at the Rivoli was opened with 
Tschaikowsky’s Capriccio Italien, conducted at the perform- 
ance on Thursday evening by Irvin Talbot. This young 
conductor has won many followers at this theater for his 
musicianly interpretations of standard works. by composers 
«{ various schools, His reading of the Tschaikowsky score 
was thoroughly enjoyed; he and his men having caught the 
intent of the composer conveyed it vividly to the audience. 
Mr. Talbot also directed for the Pictorial, the music for 
which invariably is appropriate, but on this occasion it was 
especially so in the case of the Felton Tooth film, for which 
the orchestra gave an accompaniment which was surely 
realistic, 

An artistic setting, attractive costumes and graceful danc- 
ing marked the presentation of the fantasy, On the Surf, 
by La Torrecilla and ensemble. For the De Forest Phono- 
film, Harry Hershfield, creator of Abie the Agent, told a 
few characteristic jokes. The feature picture was Betty 
Compson in Miami,,a story of modern society life, the action 
of which takes place in the famous winter resort. Those 
who like “Jazz”—the kind that is invariably injected into 
motion pictures when high life is depicted—probably will 
enjoy this film, but personally we like to see Betty Compson 
in roles in which she is not called upon to do so many of the 
unconventional things she does in Miami. The program was 
completed with a Mack Sennett Comedy, Flickering Youth. 


Tue RIALTO, 

As a tribute to the beloved Victor Herbert, the Rialto 
orchestra opened last week’s program with selections from 
his opera, Natoma, which the Metropolitan Opera Company 
produced some seasons ago, and that very popular musical 
comedy, The Fortune Teller, which contained one of the 
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late orugoese most popular hits, My Little Gypsy Sweet- 
heart. oth selections were enthusiastically applauded. 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz also captivated with its splen- 
did orchestration of popular melodies. Miriam Lax, soprano, 
and Adrian da Silva, tenor, contributed a duet from May- 
time, their voices blending exceedingly well together. Lorelei 
Kendler was scheduled to dance, but on this occasion, at 
least, she did not appear. 

The feature picture was called Maytime, adapted from 
Rida Johnson Young’s play. The “Stereoscopiks” aroused 
great delight, and one only wished they were shown more 
often. A Max Fleischer Out-of-the-Inkwell comedy car- 


toon closed the program. G. 
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An Agitated Question 
Lewiston, Me., May 31. 
To THe MusicaL Courier: 

Dave Higgins dropped into our office the other day and dis- 
cussed grange music with us and asked us several questions, 
Among other things he wanted to know was “what status 
has a player piano in a musicians’ union?” It was a stag- 
gering question, to say the least, and we felt much the same 
as we do when little Johnny gets to asking why the moon 
doesn’t explode and if the sun, being made of gas, won't gas 
us some day, and what is a dead world, and why is lim- 
burger cheese, etc. . 

“If the piano has got to join the union, how much,” he 
continued, “had it ought to charge for playing, and what per- 
centage ought to go to the operator ?” 

“Well, Dave,” we confessed, although it went against our 
grain to admit there was any one thing we didn’t know, 
“we'll take this up with the Musicat Courter, and let you 
know, if you'll let us state your case for you.” 

Dave's grange has gone to work and bought a player piano. 
It’s a place on the car line where there is generally an hour 
to spare after meeting before the car comes along to take the 
members home. Naturally, the most joyful thing to do to 
while dull care away is to dance or play games with music 
attached. The chief obstacle was that most always there 
was somebody lacking to play the piano. Everybody can't 
be a virtuoso, you know. If they hired an orchestra Dave 
said it “cost all creation,” and, besides, you just got to 
dancing when you had to run for the car, and if you're pay- 
ing money for an orchestra you want your money's worth. 

The grangers agitated it pro and con, and finally they 
bought a player piano. The urge to have syncopation over- 
ruled other objections; but no sooner had they invested than 
the trouble began. 

“It used to be so,” said Dave, “that whenever a few folks 
got together and wanted to dance, somebody would obligingly 
limber up his fiddle, rosin the bow and start in with the 
piano hitting on as many flats as possible, while the artist of 
the strings tuned her up with Money Musk or the Irish 
Washerwoman in G. But music has got to be a highfalutin’ 
science where an orchestra has a liberry and a leader and a 
trap player, and as soon as all the performers have learned 
to go both up and down the scale they join the union. 

“Where all used to be peace, harmony and liberty, it is now 
pieces, harmonics and glimpses of Liberty’s head as it changes 
from your hands to the pockets of the one-time friends who 
sp their elbows, thus greased, that you may move your 

eet. 

“If you ask them to play a tune they say, ‘I can’t, the 
union won't allow it.’” 

And so the grange bought the player, for they argued that 
anybody who could run a Ford could operate the “durned” 
thing, even if they didn’t belong to a union, and all you had 
to do was to put in a jazz roller and turn a few levers and 
the dancers could do the rest. 

Well, the piano players, even amateurs, object to operating 
it. They want to dance—and so does everybody elsé. The 
professionals say they belong to the union and can’t; and the 
dancers claim as there aie no drums connected with the auto- 
matic they can’t hear the music at the farther end of the 
hall, and “how in time can you foxtrot when you can’t tell 
wasn, sway and when to bend and when to stamp your 
eet?’ 

The grangers argue that the cost of music is something 
terrible: If you get a three-piece orchestra it costs you $4 
apiece. If you get two pieces it costs $7 each; if somebody 
thumps the piano you have to pay $10. The leader gets 10 
per cent. of the proceeds, and now it is said they’re proposing 
to make player pianos join the union. If they force this 
through, how much had the piano ought to charge for play- 
ing? and what per cent. ought to go to the operator? also, 
will the money go to the union? or to the grange, and what 
per cent. of what? and what will become of the rest of it? 

“*Twouldn’t make no diffrunce ef we was to buy a hurdy- 
gurdy or a calliope,” said Dave mournfully (he’s committee 
on socials and sich-like), “the union would still have us by 
the vocal cords. What I want to know is, ain’t there some 
way to have a player piano’s union and kind of git them 
diverted from us for a while? The high cost of music is 
driving me mad. Don’t expect nothing else but what there'll 
be restrictions enough on the piano rolls before long, so’s 
you'll have to hire a lawyer and have a trial by jury to know 
who and when and what and how and where before you can 
even open the cover, let alone turning a lever.” 

If you can help Dave out in his problem we'll be ever so 
much “obleeged.” And thank you. 

Distractedly, L.N. F. (Lita N, Fiint.) 


Gordon and Jazz 
May 15, 1924. 
To tHe Musica Courter: 

In your review of Phillip Gordon’s concert in Boston in 
your issue of May 8, page 31, there is a statement that he 
“added a jazz number as an encore.” 

_In justice to Mr. Gordon it should be made clear that this 
“jazz number” was David Guion’s arrangement of Turkey 
in the Straw, which many concert pianists find well worth 
playing as a splendid example of American folk music. 

It might be called a “jazz classic” of the past, but it is 
hardly fair to class it with the material that most people 
think of today under the name of “jazz.” Mr. Gordon’s 
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Ampico recording of Turkey in the Straw is a fine piece of 
work and I have used it frequently in schools and clubs as 
an example of the music that we can afford to like without 
being ashamed of our taste. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) SiGMUND SPAETH. 


Courses at Carnegie Institute 


C. Valentine Kirby, director of Art Education of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction, will 
be one of the guest instructors at the summer session of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. Mr. Kirby, 
according to an announcement, will be at the Pittsburgh 
institution from July 7 to 18 to give a series of lectures and 
informal talks to students in the departments of painting 
and illustration and applied art. 

In addition to the lectures by Mr. Kirby, it is announced 
that lectures will be given regularly throughout the summer 
session at the Carnegie Institute for summer course stu- 
dents of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. These lec- 
tures will be given at the Institute, it is pointed out, in 
order to take full advantage of the contents of the Insti- 
tute’s Museum and its department of fine arts. 

The Carnegie Tech summer courses will open June 16 
for eight weeks’ courses for undergraduates and others 
seeking technical training in a wide variety of subjects. 
Courses for teachers will be given from June 30 to August 
8, and will include subjects of interest to teachers and 
supervisors of home economics, public school music, fine 
and applied art, and manual and industrial arts. 


Lachmund Recital Draws Large Crowd 


Although one of the last of the season, Carl V. Lach- 
mund’s recital at Aeolian Hall, given partly for music 
teachers of New York schools and parents, was attended 
by a very large audience. An attempt was made to show 
what results pupils of various ages and grades may attain 
with limited practice. This was done in an unusual way, 
various solo pieces by Bach, Schumann, Grieg and Raff 
being played in unison, by groups on five pianos as a test 
in rhythmic precision and unity of expression. Individual 
solos were rendered by several of Mr. Lachmund’s artist- 
class pupils. Elizabeth Potter gave Chopin’s D flat etude in 
double notes, and then repeated the same backward, note for 
note, as a humorous memory test—which, strange to say, 
sounded unique and not at all bad. She also gave a brilliant 
Valse-impromptu by Mr. Lachmund, by whom there were 
several other compositions presented. Berenice Quinlan 
played Guion’s Turkey in the Straw, with alternate stops on 
the Duo-Art piano, and Grainger’s Country Garden as an 
encore, George H. Gartlan, director of music of the New 
York schools, gave an interesting and witty address. Alto- 
gether the recital was as successful as it was unusual in 
character, 


Lisa Roma Completing Busy Season 


Lisa Roma, soprano, is completing an exceedingly busy 
and successful season, having had extensive tours and 
appeared in concert with many prominent artists. June 1 
she sang at the City College of New York at a memorial 
concert and won high praise for the fine art she dis layed. 
June 4 she was heard at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, at a Piano Merchants’ reception, and was equally 
well received, 


Leginska Pupil Sues “God of the Saxophone” 


Word comes that Mrs. Jascha Gurewich, a piani 
pupil of Ethel Leginska, has entered suit for diveree of = 
her husband, who is said to have described hi as 
“the god of the saxophone.” Gurewich has given. Is 
at Carnegie and Aeolian halls, accompanied by his. 
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(Continued from page 53) 
ner to promote great enthusiasm. Beginning on Sunday, 
all the churches featured special musical services and a 
delightful organ recital was given at the vesper hour in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church by the organist, William Ander- 
son. Several of Stamford’s professional musicians parti- 
cipated in various musicales throughout the week. 

An added note of color was given the week’s activities by 
the program offered on Thursday evening in the High 
School Auditorium by groups of different nationalities. 
There was singing and dancing by Grecian girls. The 
Russian Choir, of which Stamford is justly proud, sang 
several numbers accompanied by a Croatian orchestra, us- 
ing their own instruments, The Welsh tenor, David J. 
Williams, charmed the huge gathering with a group of 
Welsh folk songs. The Italian Band gave operatic selec- 
tions and the Men’s Chorus of the Liedertafel Society pre- 
sented several chorus numbers, 

The outstanding feature of the week was possibly the 
Community Chorus production, given on Friday evening in 
the High School Auditorium, with the following soloists: 
Mrs. Belden Brown, soprano; Leila Joel Hulse, contralto; 
George O'Brien, tenor, and Albert Webb, baritone, The 
cantata Gallia, by Gounod, was beautifully rendered, and 
each soloist gave a sélected group of solos. This produc- 
tion was under the direction of Clayton E.’ Hotchkiss. 

The final concert of the week’s celebration was given on 
Sunday afternoon, in the Women's Club Auditorium by 
the Nemours Trio, in a delightful chamber music program. 
The members of this well balanced ensemble ate Agnes 
Saetre, piano; Basil Plusnin, cello, and James Dashiell, 
violinist and director. All in all, the splendid co-operation 
and interest of the musicians who volunteered their services 
and the large numbers of citizens which attended the con- 
certs throughout the entire week, emphasized the great musi- 
cal development that has taken place in Stamford during the 
past few years, E. A. W. 


Stevens Point, Wis., May 20.—The well-known artist- 
composer, Charles Wakefield Cadman, appeared at the Wis- 
consin music teachers’ meeting here on April 30. With him 
was Princess Tsianina, who helped to make the program 
even more enjoyable with he rinterpretations. D. A. 


Utica, N. Y., May 30.—On the evening of April 7 the 
Utica Philharmonic Society, directed by S. J. Evans, pre- 
sented the Stabat Mater by Rossini at the Central M. E. 
Church, Dr. F. P. Cavallo, bass; Harry Gosling, tenor ; 
Helen Kelley, soprano, were the soloists. 

The last of the five Saturday noon concerts given by the 
Utica Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Edgar 
J. Alderwick, occurred on April 12, when the program con- 
sisted of the symphony in B minor by Schubert; ‘riumphal 
March, Grieg; the overture to Euryanthe, by Weber, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav. p 

Johannes Magendanz, the head of the piano department of 
the Utica Conservatory, presented the second recital by ad- 
vanced pupils at the New Century Auditorium, April 28, 
when Margaret Griffith, Alice Newman, Clara Wenner, 
Mary Nightingale, Mabel van Buren, Stella Chait, Alice 
Doolittle, Helen Mangano, Nellie Edelman, Harriet Wood- 
worth, Edna Uebler, Grace Marshall, Gladys Goldstone and 
Linda Di Iorio played. 

Wednesday The Ilion Polyhymnian Society gave Cowen’s 
cantata, The Rose Maiden, under the direction of Allen Van 
Wiggeren, with Marguerite Baker, soprano; Anna G. Sweet, 
contralto; Richard Van Wiggeren, tenor, and Frank Parker, 
baritone, as soloists. 

The Utica Symphony Orchestra, with Mr. Alderwick con- 
ducting in fine style, gave its last concert, the only evening 
one of the series of six, at the Avon Theater, April 30. 
It was a request program. 

Gertrude Curran presented Paderewski in recital at the 
Avon on May 7 as the last attraction in her fine series of 
concerts. 

Clarence Dickinson, organist of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of New York, gave the dedicatory recital on the 
Fraser memorial organ in the new first Presbyterian Church, 
May 13. 

The annual concert of the Catholic Women’s Club Chorus, 
Dr. F. P. Cavallo directing, occurred May 19, when they 
sang Grieg’s A Spring Cycle. Soloists were Roland Chesley, 
tenor; Roger Kinne, bass; Margaret Griffith, pianist, and 
Mrs. Harry J. McCormick, soprano. Marie Gross was the 
accompanist. 

The Etude Club gave its annual concert at the New Cen- 
tury Club on May 8, the program being given by Doris 
Thorne and Madeline Rose, pianists; Una Hall Hurn, 
reader, and Anne Hitzelberger, Esther Adams, Helen Morris, 
Theda Gschwind, Winifred Pape, Emma E. Hague, Martha 
Williams and Gladys Jenkins, singers. 

The music department of the New Century Club, under 
the direction of Mrs. E. B. M. Wortmann, gave its annual 
concert, May 20, the program being presented by Harry 
Gosling, tenor; Bessie Thomas McKee, contralto; Mrs. 
Wortmann, soprano, and Madeline M. Wheeler, pianist. 

The first of a series of three recitals by pupils of Pro- 
fessor S. J. Evans was given May 19 when Alice M. 
Higgins, Bertha Mann, Anna Toner, Lazelle Banville, John 
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Traver, Reba M. Storey, Mildred Hughes, Robert Owens 
and Ruth Coleman presented the program. 

Mabel Zoeckler, a Utica soprano who has been studying 
in New York the past Winter with Amy Ellerman at the 
Witherspoon Studios, returned to give a recital at the New 
Century Auditorium, May 22, with Norman Coke-Jephcott 
at the piano. Miss Zoeckler has a promising voice which 
showed much improvement because of her recent study and 
pleased a large and enthusiastic audience. 

The Lyric Club, under the direction of Frank Parker, 
gave its second concert at Park Baptist Church on May 27, 
with Helen Brockway as soprano soloist. The feature of 
the program was D’Indy’s cantata, Ste. Mary Magdalene for 
chorus and soprano, with Margarethe Briesen at the organ 
and Alice Newman at the piano. Another of the club's 
numbers was Geoffrey O’Hara’s new Spring's Ballet, writ- 
ten for and dedicated to Mr. Parker, F. P. 


Theodore S. Bergey Pupil Scores in Europe 
As the readers of the Musicat Courter have already been 
informed, Leslie Voightman, tenor, for many years a pupil 
of Theodore S. Bergey, eminent vocal teacher of Chicago, 





THEODORE 8S. BERGEY 


has made quite a name for himself through his many ap- 
pearances at various Italian opera houses. At the present 
time young Voightman is in Milan from where he writes 
that he has had many more appearances since his debut as 
Ruy Blas. Other roles in which he has won the encomiums 
of the Italian préss and the plaudits of the public are the 
Duke in Rigoletto, Edgardo in Lucia, Rodolfo in La Boheme, 
Enso in La Gioconda, and he is looking forward to being 
engaged at the Dal Verne Theatre in Milan to sing the role 
of Dick in the Girl of the Golden West. 

Mr. Voightman is one of those Americans who refuse to 
pay for appearances in European theaters. He writes his 
teacher, Mr. Bergey in Chicago: “I could have had many 
more appearances if I were willing to pay some crooked 
managers, but I refuse to do so, as I think it unfair to com- 
pete with Italian or other tenors except on the same level 
with them. They don’t pay to be heard; then why should 
Americans pay to be heard? You have trained me well, 
Mr. Bergey, and I stand on my merits. If I sing good 
enough, then I am good enough to be paid. If I say so 
myself, the leading Italian impresarios agree with me and 
I have many engagements. I hope soon to come back to 
Chicago and it would give me a great deal of pleasure to 
sing with the Chicago Civic Opera Company at the Audi- 
torium and I hope to do well, not only for myself but for 
you as well.” 


Vienna’s Oldest Composer 


Vienna, May 29.—Hermann Graedener, the oldest of the 
living Austrian composers, was the recipient of many honors 
recently on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. The aged 
composer is at present ill and confined to his bed. His birth- 
day was commemorated by a concert in which some of 
Graedener’s songs were sung, and his octet for stringed in- 
struments played with the collaboration of the Rosé Quartet. 
Also the Mairecker-Buxbaum Quartet honored Graedener 
with a production of his D minor quartet. P. B. 
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Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck Master Teacher at 
MacPhail School 

_Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck, established as a leading 
pianist of the Northwest and eminent teacher during the 
three years which she has resided in Minneapolis, has been 
engaged for the piano faculty of the MacPhail School 
of Music as a master teacher. She numbers among her 
pupils a large group of talented students who were quick 
to recognize her extraordinary teaching ability. 

Mme. Apfelbeck resided for many years in Europe, where 
she was personally acquainted with Brahms, Reinecke, Grieg 
and Leschetizky. Her concert tours included engagements 
with practically all the leading European orchestras, She 
recently appeared with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, playing the Grieg concerto, and Dr. James Davies, 
in a criticism (following a group of recitals which included 
ten piano concertos given in Minneapolis) said: “Mme 
Apfelbeck is undoubtedly the most experienced pianist and 
teacher that has ever been in the West.” 

Mme. Apfelbeck will be available for private lessons at 
the MacPhail School of Music, and will also hold a series of 
classes in piano repertory and interpretation of the piano 
works of the great composers. She will appear in concerts 
throughout the Northwest next winter under the man 
agement of her husband, Louis Apfelbeck. 

Dr. Victor Nilsson, music critic of the Minneapolis 
Journal, was so much impressed by pupils of Mme. Apfel 
beck that he wrote concerning her as follows: “The suc- 
cess of Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck’s students makes it clearly 
evident that it is no longer necessary to go elsewhere or 
abroad to study.” In the history of Minneapolis no artist 
has succeeded in establishing herself more firmly in the 
estimation of the public in so short a time as has Mme 
Bailey-Apfelbeck; music students desiring the guidance 
of a master teacher are rapidly engaging her available 
hours, ——_—_—_ 


Fraternal Association of Musicians Annual 
Dinner 


The annual dinner of the Fraternal Association of Mu 
sicians was held at the Great Northern hotel on May 27, 
and proved to be an occasion of pleasure to a large num 
ber. The closing meeting of the season followed the din 
ner, when the report was read by the recording secretary, 
Helena Pino. Some items of business were brought for 
ward, and in response to the request of the president, Louis 
T. Sajous, several musicians present spoke. Effa Ellis Per- 
field explained in her magnetic manner the fundamental 
principles of her system of teaching, Feeling, Reason and 
Drill.. Edwin Hughes electrified his heares with his elo- 
quence on modern music, and by his far-seeing vision of 
its influence in the future. Ferdinand Greenwald con 
tributed some interesting suggestions on pedagogy and 
standard music, and Mrs. Harvey Ingalsbe gave some en- 
thusiastic items in regard to her flourishing school in Glens 
Falls ; by way of diversity humorous recitations and ex 
periences were given by George E. Shea and Robert Tread 
well, 

A paper was read by Mrs. E. Bronx Southwick, vice- 
president, in which she spoke with conviction of a great 
future for American music, and quoted the substance of a 
recent interview with Jan Kubelik in Paris, in which he 
said: “America has made greater musical progress since 
the war than any other nation, and is now in position to 
show old Europe many things.” She also paid a tribute to 
the lamented Victor Herbert who had passed on to the 
“Great Harmony,” and compared him to Longfellow’s 
singer, “Who with bearded face, stood singing in the Market 
Place, And stirred with accents deep and loud, The hearts 
of all the listening crowd.” 


Oscar Saenger Ovens Summer School in 
Chicago 

The Oscar Saenger Summer School will open on Monday, 
June 16, for a season of six weeks, lasting until Tuly 26 
and will be located at 2126 Lincoln Park West, between 
Garfield and Webster avenues. Students have enrolled 
from almost every State in the Union and from Canada and 
Mexico. Mr. Saenger is offering free scholarships in both 
private vocal lessons and in his opera class. The preliminary 
examinations to enter the contest will take place on Satur 
day morning, June 14, and on Sunday, June 15 


Ramsdell Music Studios Opened 

The Ramsdell Music Studios were opened recently at 
548 West 188th street, and courses in violin, voice and piano, 
with complete instruction in theoretical departments are 
offered. Eugene Ramsdell. pianist and director, has associated 
with him a number of fine teachers, one of whom. Mary 
Berne (coloratura soprano), was heard in recital with Mr 
Ramsdell in May. Special courses are being conducted dur 
ing the summer. and during the year several full and partial 
scholarships will be given. 
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TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


326 Wes Yi 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rooms accommodate Grand and Upright Pianos. 
Telephone: Endicott 7388. 


MARGUERITE POTTER 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Tel.: Kellog 6380 


HELEN FREUND|HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Consors Dicoation: Hacrlene § Norcia et Oca th” | SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 


Direction of Mr. aud Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


1215 Douglas Street 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


Exclusive studios with a dignified club atmosphere, with 
and without private baths. 


Studios with grand pianos are to be had f 
part time reservation at an hourly rate. Apply at main 
office, 15 East Street—‘‘Vanderbdilt ” 
Primrose Inn, « ing room of su » is on 
the street floor at , East reet. 

Teachers and students visiting New York 

summer will be in ed in the st that may for 
sub-lease by tenants, with or without ions 
may_now be made for summer studios to the main office, 


MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


13-15 E. 38th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 B. s7th st. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 0991 





CELEBRATED MAESTRO will prepare 
advanced singers and take to Italy this 
fall for operatic debut, For appointment 
phone, Endicott 3320. Suite 1492 Hotel 
Ansonia, New York. 





LADY TEACHER OF PIANO AND 
PIPE-ORGAN would like position in 
school or Private Studios for next season. 
Pupil of Hutcheson, Godowsky, Wm. C. 
Carl and other renowned teachers. Have 
had ten years’ bs Sarat At present 
engaged. “D. S. L.,” care of Mustca. 
Courizr, 437 Fiith Avenue, New York. 





WHEN IN ATLANTIC CITY—singers 
will be pleased to know they may secure 
a pianist for accompanying or coaching 
at a reasonable figure. Call or write 
Joseph Schall Lilly, pianist at the Chal- 
fonte Hotel, Atlantic City. 





BEAUTIFUL large, light, airy studio to 
let by the day or hour for teaching or 
practice. Attractively furnished, Grand 
piano and practice Clavier. Redfern, 245 
West 54th Street. Circle 4938. Seen by 
appointment, 








A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording oratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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An Opportunity for Artists and Students 


Catheart, founder-president of the Washington 
Musical Club, writes, under date of June 7, as 
follows: “I hope you got the Year Book of 1922-23, and 
in case I did not enclose it, am sending with this a new 
chee of dues as voted by our Advisory Board before 
losing up. We are just waiting to get all the necessary 
members together to sign our incorporation papers, and next 
fall will start in life as an organization. I am also con- 
dering converting my country home into a place where 
musicians may board and practice. There are two buildings 
(a picture of one of which I enclose) and it is very near 
New York. The rates | expect to charge will just cover 
expense of operation and taxes. It should be ready by July 
| i... I shall be able to accommodate about sixteen people, 
mder if you could make some kind of announcement in 

the Mt icAw Courter that would bring it to the notice of 
people who might be interested to go there for long or short 


terms?” 
T} 


Jane 
Heights 


1¢ notice is made with pleasure, and the Musica 
Courter hopes that Miss Cathcart will be as successful in 
this undertaking has been in others. And here a 
word may not be out of place: The Washington Heights 
Musical Club derives its name from the fact that Miss 
at the time of its conception, living in the 
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Washington Heights district of New York. She discovered 
that there were a great many musicians, both amateur and 
professional, who had no outlet for their art, nor any place 
of communication with other artists with common interests. 
The club was organized in a very small way and consisted 
at first merely of meetings in Miss Cathcart’s apartment, 
every member doing his or her bit to provide musical enter- 
tainment. There. were players on various instruments, 
singers, composers, and informal programs were given, 
Later on, Miss Cathcart (and her associate, Miss Grow) 
moved down town to a larger apartment (on Fifty-seventh 
street) and then again to 200 West Fifty-seventh street, 
the present headquarters of the club. The club grew, 
regular rates were charged for membership according to 
the advantages of each class of membership, and many 
concerts (or “meetings” as they are called) were given in 
the Plaza Hotel ballroom, Aeolian Hall, and the club rooms, 
where there is a large studio. The rates for the coming 


PARTIAL VIEW OF THE CATHCART HOUSE 


year are as follows: General membership, $10.00; teachers’ 
membership, $15.00 ; pa mg membership, $50.00 ; pro- 
fessional organists’ membership, $50.00; artists’ membership, 

250.00, Six dates have been reserved at Aeolian Hall for 
next season—and artists not of established reputation must 
be heard in open meeting or intimate recital before they 
will be accepted for public appearance. 

This, it must be added, does not rly cover the actual 
expenses involved, as witness the tem on the financial 
statement published in the Year Book: Contributed, $10,- 
431.87. Who contributed this large sum is not stated ; but 
it is not hard to guess. Among other items in this financial 
statement the following are of interest and highly significant : 
Tickets purchased and distributed to members, $65.00; 
tickets purchased for members’ recitals, $106.71; meetings 
and recitals: Plaza, $600.00; Aeolian Hall, $250.00; flowers 
and decorations, $189.50; Pianos, $135.00; accompanists, 
$80.00. There is also a donation to the MacDowell Colony 
of $269.00. 

Dues have now been raised so as to cover more nearly 
the club expenses, it being felt that the size and utility of 
the club will be greatly increased if it can be made genuinely 
cooperative. This is evidently a fact, and it remains to be 
seen whether musicians will avail themselves of this sort 
of opportunity for public performance for themselves or 
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their pupils. The idea of this club has taken hold already. 
During the season just ending there have been an unending 
succession of recitals, sometimes two and three in a single 
week. Pianists, violinists, singers, organists and various 
small chamber music organizations, who have not felt in- 
clined (or able) to rent a hall and give a public -recital 
in the usual way, have become members of the club and 
have joined together in giving recitals. And, it must be 
added, these appearances have included publicity, it being 
the practice bs the Musicat Courter to give programs, 
dates, names, critical comment, etc., of all of the events of 
the club. 

It is a practical idea because it is direct and immediate. 
Instead of being involved in prize competitions and concert 
dates at some indefinite time and place, this club offers 
almost immediate appearance either in a small or large way 
to every member. It is an attempt at the codperative idea 
that has been so successful in men’s social (and other) 
clubs for many years. Men of small means, who could not 
possibly hire a house for their individual pleasure, club 
together and, by the payment. of small dues, have a splendid 
home for their pleasure and recreation, 

Can musicians do the same thing for their professional 
benefit? The question still remains to be answered, and it 
will be answered by the reception accorded Miss Cathcart’s 
proposals. 3 


Roxas Becomes American Citizen 


Emilio A. Roxas, well known New York singing teacher, 
who for six years was coach and accompanist to Giuseppe 
Martinelli, received his final papers on May 17 entitling him 
to a fulk citizenship in the United States. His witnesses 
were Eugene Boucher (former secretary to Martinelli, Bori, 
and Destinn) and Mauro-Cottone. 

Mr. Roxas, together with his family, will spend the sum- 
mer at a resort on Long Island within commuting distance, 
as he teaches all’ summer at his New York studio, 2231 
Broadway. 


Gordon Balch Nevin in All-Wagner Program 


An organ recital was given by Gordon Balch Nevin in 
the First Lutheran Church, Johnstown, Pa., on the evening 
of May 22, when he presented a program made up entirely 
from the music dramas of Richard Wagner. A photograph 
bearing the personal autograph of Wagner was on exhibi- 
tion at the close of the recital. It is the property of the 
recitalist and bears the date of 1868. 


New Russian Symphony in Process of 
Composition 
Moscow, May 16.—The well known Rusian symphonist, 
M. Nicholas Miaskovsky, is now working on his eighth sym- 
phony, in which he employs Russian folk tunes in a new and 
delightful manner. The new symphony promises to be a 
work of outstanding interest, V. B. 


Samuel Spotts a Popular Baritone 
Samuel Calvin Spotts, baritone, has won success in con- 
cert and vaudeville and as soloist at various entertainments. 
For the past season he has been studying with Henri Scott. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 
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ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 
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